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PREFACE. 


T ne author's object, in preparing the present work, 
was to furnish the student with such a view of the 
leading features in the Grammar of the Greek Lan- 
guage as might prove useful to him, not only at the 
commencement of his career, but also during its 
whole continuance. Nothing has therefore been 
omitted, the want of which might in any degree 
retard his progress; and yet, at the same time, the 
work has been brought within such limits as will 
render it easy of reference, and not deter from 
perusal. The best and latest authorities have been 
carefully consulted; and every effort has been made 
to exhibit a concise outline of all the leading princi- 
ples of Greek Philology. Under the head of Prosody 
the author has given merely a brief collection of 
Rules; as the larger work on this subject will be 
found to contain all that is requisite in this depart- 
ment of instruction. 


Columbia College, May 21, 1838 
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Tue Greek Alphabet consists of Twenty-four Letters ; 


GREEK GRAMMAR. 


I. THE ALPHABET. ' 


namely— 
A a “AAda Alpha a 
B Be Byra Beta b 
T gf Taupo Gamma g 
A 3 AéAra Delta d 
E e¢ E yWiAev Epsilon’ é 
ZE Zira Zeta Z 
H 7 *Hra Eta e 
® 306 O77ra Theta th 
I ‘Iora Iota i 
K « Karna Kappa k 
AA Aaupda = =Lambda l 
M pz Mov - Mu m 
N » Nv Nu n 
mE rt Xi x 
O o ‘O puxpov Omicron*? 6 
Il « IIe Pi “p 
P p ‘Pa Rho r 
= o(whenfinal, s)* Ltqpa Sigma 4 
T + Tav Tau t 
Y v "Y yirov Upsilon . u 
© ¢ oe Phi ph 
xX x Xe Chi ch 
vy ve Psi ps 
Q @ "Q péya Omega 0. 





t Consult Excursus 1, at the end of this volume. 

2) Smooth, or unaspirated ¢; so called to distinguish it from H, 
which was anciently one of the marks of the rough breathing, or 
aspirate. 

ts} Small o, to distinguish it from opega(w), or great (i.e. long) o. 

4) The German scholars have introduced the practice of using s 
at the end of syllables likewise, when they make an entire word with 
which another is compounded ; as, dusmevys, eishépa, aposetrov. But 
this practice, which has not even the authority of MSS. in its favour, 
cannot be systematically introduced without inconvenience to ortho- 
graphy; and it is not agreeable to the genius of the ancients, who 
were not accustomed to separate, by the understanding, the dif- 
ferent parts of discourse. 

(5) Smooth v, to distinguish it from the aspirated v (‘Y), which 
was one of the ancient signs of the digamma (F), and also passed 
into the Latin V, as, Vipr, Aivom, (avum). 

B 


2 PRONUNCIATION. 


II. PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS! 
A, when long, is sounded like the English @ in far; 
_ when short, like the a@ in fat. 

I’, before a vowel, like the hard English g; but before 
another y, and also before «, &, y, is sounded like ng in 
sing. Thus ayyedos, pronounce ang-élos ; ayxav, ang-kon, 
&e. 

E, like the short English.e in met. 

Z, like a soft d passing gently into the sound of z. Thus, 
Caw, pronounce d-zao; peAtlo, melid-zo, &c. 

H, like the English a in cane.* 

©, like the English th in think. 

I, when long, like the English e in me; when short, like 
the ¢ in pin. 

Y, like the French uw in une, or the German i. 

X, always guttural, like the German ch in buch. 

Q2, like o in throne. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE DIPHTHONGS.* 
Az, like the English adverb aye. 
Av, like the syllable ow in now. 
Ex, like the English word eye. 


(1) The pronunciation here given, is that which has been adopted 
at the Institution from which the present work emanates. It is by 
no means offered as accurate in every respect; but merely as giving, 
in some cases, an approximation to the ancient sound; and, in others, 
the result of modern, though erroneous, usage. A separate work on 
this much-contested point will appear at no very distant day. 

(2) The true sound of the y before a vowel would appear to have 
resembled that of the soft g in the German liegen. 

(3) The appears to have had, originally, a middle sound between 
a@ande; andthe grounds on which this opinion rests are as follow : 
1. The contraction of ae and ea into; as, ypderat, xpnrat, Caers, 
Cns, relyea, Tein, aAnOéa, aAnOn. 2.The augment y, n, and yu, from 
a, at, and av; as, #Kovoy, preva, and nuda. 3. The Doric and Holic 
change of » into a; as, papa, Dor. for jun; wiAa, Hol. for wvAn. 

(4) The primitive sound of the diphthongs appears to have been 
a-t, a-v, e-t, e-u, kc. The pronunciation of av is obtained from the 
barking of the dog (av, av) in Aristophanes, Vesp.903. The primi- 
tive sound of o: seems to have resembled the syllables owy in the 
word snowy, though, of course, with more of a diphthongal sound. 
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Ev, like the English word yew. 

Oz, like the syllable oy in boy. 

Ov, like the 00 in soon, or the ow in ragout 
Y:, like the English pronoun we. 


Ill. DIVISION OF THE LETTERS. 


Seven of the letters are vowels; namely, a, €, 9, ¢, 0, v, w. 
The remaining seventeen are consonants. 


1. VowELs. 
1. The seven vowels are divided into three classes; 
namely, short, long, and doubtful. Thus: 
Short, €, 0, 
Long, Ny W, 
Doubtful, a, ¢, v. 
2. The short vowels are those, the pronunciation of which 
occupies the shortest possible time. 
3. The long vowels are those which require in their pro- 
nunciation twice as much time as the short. 
4. The doubtful are those which can be pronounced both 
as short and long in different words; being short in some 
words, and long in others.’ 


2. Dipatoncs. 

1. The vowels are combined in a variety of ways, two 
and two together, into one sound, and hence are formed the 
diphthongs. 

2. Diphthongs are formed by the union of a back vowel? 
(a, €, 0) with a front vowel («, v), producing one sound. 





(1) The student must not suppose, from the epithet “ doubtful,” 
as applied to these vowels, that there is, in every case, something 
wavering and uncertain in their nature. The meaning is simply this: 
the short vowel ¢ has its corresponding long vowel y, and the short 
vowel o its corresponding long vowel w; but in the case of a, ¢, vu, 
there is no separate vowel-sign for the long and short quantities, 
and therefore the length or shortness of the vowel is to be deter- 
mined, not by the eye, but by the application of some rule. : 

(2) The sounds of a, ¢, 0, being formed by the organs in the back 
B2 part 


4 DIVISION OF LETTERS. 


3. Of the diphthongs, six are proper, where both vowels 
are heard combined into one sound; and six improper, 
where the sound of one vowel predominates over that of 
the other. 

4. The proper diphthongs are, therefore, at, av, et, ev, oc, ov. 
The improper are a, n, , where the «, or second vowel, is 
subscribed; and also nv, uw, wv, which last three are not of 
as common occurrence as q, 7, @.' 


+ 


3. CoNsONANTS. ; 

1. Of the seventeen consonants, nine are mutes; that is, 
letters whereof no distinct sound can be produced without 
the addition of a vowel. 

2. These nine are divided into three classes; namely, 
soft, intermediate, and aspirate. Thus, 

Three soft, , K, Ts 
Three intermediate, 8, +, 5, 
Three aspirate, dp, x; 8. 

3. These, when read perpendicularly, form the three 
orders of mutes, each soft consonant having its correspond- 
ing intermediate and aspirate. Thus, 

: m, By ps 


K, Y, Xs 
rT, 0, @. 





part of the mouth, may be called back-vowels ; and the sounds of 
« and v, being formed in the front part of the mouth, may be deno- 
minated front-vowels. 

(1) Originally, the a, », @ were closely allied to a, e, or; and 
only so distinguished, that, in the latter, a, e and o were sounded of 
the same length with the «; while, in the former, the long sound of 
a, @, and & preceded, and the i merely followed as a short echo. 
This accurate pronunciation, however, appears to have been lost at 
an early period, even among the Greeks themselves; and therefore, 
at present, we pronounce gq, 9, @ in the same way as a, 4, @; and 
the subscribed or underwritten iota serves'as a mere grammatical 
sign, for determining the derivation, and for distinguishing the forms. 
Originally, the «, even in these improper diphthongs, was written by 
the side of the other sound; and in the use of capitals, this practice 
still obtains. ‘Thus we write ads, and “Acdns, passing over, in either 
case, the sound of the «. So, again, #37, but with the capital letter, 


"2d. 


dl 
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4. Mutes of the same class must always come together, 
from a principle of euphony. Thus, 


SOFT. INTERMEDIATE. ‘ ASPIRATE. 
Ld ¢ 4 é 
eBdouos _ «éwra pbovos 
ed by > 4 Pua 
ory000¢ OKTW éx os. 


5. From the organs with which they are pronounced, 
aw, 8, p are termed labials, or lip-letters; x, ¥, xX gutturals: 
and +, 5, 6 dentals. 

6. Four of the consonants are called liquids, namely. 
A, ¢,v, p; and they are so denominated, because, in pronun- 
ciation, they eagily flow into other sounds. 

7. These four liquids, together with the sibilant or hiss- 
ing letter s, are also called semivowels, because their sound 
can be pretty distinctly perceived without the accession of 
a vowel. 

8. There are three double consonants, namely, ¢, & y, 
composed of any letter of each of the three orders of mutes, 
followed by s. Thus, ; 

ms, Bs, gs, form yy; 
KS, YS) XS form E; 
(7s), 98s, (0s), form ¢.! 


9. These double consonants are universally used (except 
in /Kolic and Doric Greek) instead of their corresponding 
simple letters: not, however, where the two simple letters 
belong to two different parts of the compound, as éx-cevw, 
not e&evw.” 





(1) The combinations 7; and 6s are merely inserted to complete 
the analogy to the eye; since C is equivalent, in fact, to 3¢ merely; 
and whenever a 7 or @ comes before o, it is thrown away; as, 
avicw for aviraw, and reicw for weilew. Sometimes, even in the 
case of ds, the same rejection takes place, as épeiow for épefdow, 
where ( could not occupy the place of the characteristic letter («) of 
the future. 

(2) Yet ’A@jvate is used instead of "A0jvacde. 
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IV. BREATHINGS. 

1. Every vowel, or diphthong, which is pronounced with- 
out a letter preceding it, is necessarily connected with a — 
breathing. 

2. There are two breathings, the soft’ and aspirate; and, 
consequently, every word beginning with a vowel, or diph- 
thong, must be pronounced with one of these breathings. 

3. The signs employed for these breathings are, for the 
soft (*), as aet, e€&; and for the aspirate (‘), as vmép, nuets.” 

4. The soft breathing has no perceptible power*: the 
aspirate is equivalent to the modern 4, as wep, pronounced 
huper. 

5. Y at the beginning of words in the Attic dialect is 
always to be.pronounced with the aspirate; as, vaxivOos, 
vados, uBpts. 

6. In diphthongs, the breathings are marked over the 
second vowel; as, ot, at, evOvs, avtds; because the breathing 
does not belong to either of the blended vowels separately, 
but to the whole mingled sound. When, however, an 
improper diphthong has the iota adscribed, as in the case of 
capital letters—or otherwise, subscribed—the mark of the 
breathing is placed by or over the initial vowel; as, “Acdys, 
qons. 

7. P is the only consonant that receives a breathing, 
since it cannot be pronounced without an audible exspiration. 
When p stands at the beginning of a word, therefore, this 
breathing is always the aspirate; as péw, pvTos, which in 
Latin is placed after the R, as rhetor, from the Greek pyrwp. 


ta} Called also “ smooth,” and by its Latin name /enis. 
2) Originally, the rough breathing alone had a sign; namely, H, 
and the smooth remained unmarked. Afterward, that sign was 
divided into two halves; and the first half, k, was employed to de- 
note the aspirate, the second half, +, the soft breathing. By a sub- 
sequent abbreviation of these, two other marks were formed; namely, 
| and , which finally changed into (‘) and (’), the signs now in use. 
(3) It attaches itself to the sound pronounced, as if spontaneously, 
without any exertion of the lungs. 


DIGAMMA, 7 


8. But when a p is followed by another p, the first must 
have the soft breathing, and the latter the aspirate, as 
appynxros, éppeov; for two of these letters could not be pro- 
nounced, in succession, each with an aspirate. 


V. DIGAMMA. 


1. Besides the rough breathing, there was in several 
dialects another sound, somewhat similar in nature, formed 
between the lips, and having the same relation to f, ph, and 
v, that the aspirate bears to g, ch, and k. 

2. It was originally a full and strong consonant, and 
represented by a letter (F) closely resembling the Roman F. 
This letter was called digamma, because looking like a 
double gamma; and originally occupied the sixth place in 
the Greek alphabet. 

3. The term /Eolic digamma was given to it, because it 
was retained in the alphabet principally by those branches 
of the Greek race that were of Holic descent. Its true 
name, however, was Bav (Vau), the other appellation having 
been invented by the grammarians. 

4. In the dialects which retained the digamma, its sound 
was soon softened down; and it then answered, in pronun- 
ciation, to the English wh. Between two vowels it was 
still more attenuated, and passed, even with the Holians, 
into v3 as avyp, aves, for arp, nas. 

5. In folic, the digamma served also for the rough 
breathing, which had no place in that dialect.’ 


VI. ACCENTS.’ 
1. There are three accents in Greek; the acute, grave, 
and circumflez. 
2. The acute is denoted by the sign (‘); as, pvAag. The 


— 





(1) For some further remarks respecting the digamma, consult 
Excursus B, at the end of this volume. 


(2) For a more enlarged view of accents, aisaanit Excursus C. 


8 ACCENTS. - 


grave is never marked, but lends its sign to the softened 
acute. The circumflez is indicated by ("); as, xjros. 

3. In every word there can be but one predominant tone, 
to which all the rest are subordinate. This is the sharp or 
acute accent, the fundamental tone of discourse being the 
grave. 

4. The grave accent, therefore, does not require any 
mark ; since if the syllable which receives the strengthened 
accent be ascertained, we know that all the rest must have 
the weaker or fundamental one. Consequently, it would be 
superfluous to write @codwpos, since @codwpos is sufficient. 

5. When a word, which by itself has the acute accent on 
the last syllable, stands in connexion before other words, the 
acute tone is softened down, and passes more or less into 
the grave. This depressed accent is called the softened 
acute, and is indicated by the mark of the grave; the strictly 
grave syllables having, as we have just remarked, no use 
for this sign, and lending it, therefore, to the softened acute. 
Thus, opyy dé woAAa Spay avaykate: Kaka. 

6. The acute accent is placed on one of the last three 
syllables of a word; the circumflex on one of the last two. 

7. All words which have no accent on the last syllable 
are called Barytones; because a syllable neither marked by 
an acute nor circumflex accent has, of course, the grave 
tone (Sapvy rovor). 

8. All words which have the acute on the last syllable 
are called Oxrytones ('Oétvrova, from ofds and roves).' 

e 





(1) The ancients observed, in pronunciation, both quantity and 
accent. This, however, is extremely difficult of accomplishment at 
the present day; and it is better for the learner, therefore, to let 
the quantity predominate, as being for us the more important of the 
two. Still, however, the student should accustom himself to distin- 
guish every accented vowel from an unaccented one. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we can accent the first syllable in avOpwrros, and yet keep 
the second-long; as in the English grandfather, dlms-basket. Care 
must be taken, at the same time, not to prolong the accented short 
vowels; as, for example, not to pronounce ovep like amep. 
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VII. MARKS OF READING. 


1. For a period and comma the same signs are employed 
in Greek as in English. 

2. The colon and semicolon have one and the same mark; 
namely, a dot or point above the line; as, éri@Awoé pe’ Kai 
Tuparos tpt. 

3. A sign of interrogation has this form (;), as, ti TovTo ; 
It is the same in appearance as our English semicolon, and 
not unlike our mark of interrogation inverted. 

4. No sign of exclamation occurs in the older editions ; 
yet, after interjections, and terms indicative of feeling, it is 
well to put the one in use among us; as, @ pol, Tov Tapor- 
twv kaxov! dev! dev! 

5. Diastole, or hypodiastole, has the same sign as the 
comma, and is used in certain small compound words, to 
distinguish them from others; as, 0,7 (‘‘ whatever,” formed 
from ootis) to distinguish it from ov: (“that”); and 0,7¢ 
(“ which also”) to distinguish it from ore (“‘ when”). 

6. In place, however, of the diastole and hypodiastole, 
many of the more recent editions have merely the syllables 
of such words separate, and without the inserted mark ; as, 
ovt and ore, instead of o,re and o,re. This method is 
attended with less interruption than the other, and is, at 
the same time, equally perspicuous. 

7. A die@resis, or sign of separation, is put when two 
vowels that follow in succession are not to be read as a 
diphthong, but separately. It is indicated by two dots 
placed horizontally over the second one of the two vowels; 
and, if the accent fall on that same vowel, the accentual 
mark is placed between the two dots. Thus, atdys (to be 
pronounced a-:d7s), mpais (to be pronounced mpa-vs). 


VIII. CONTRACTIONS. 


1. Contractions are of two kinds, proper and tmproper ; 
called, otherwise, syn@resis and crasis. 
. B3 
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2. A proper contraction, or syneresis, is when two single 
vowels, or open sounds, coalesce without change into one 
diphthong ; as, nyo contracted into nyt; teiyet contracted 
into Teiyet. 

3. An improper contraction, or crasis, is when two single 
vowels coalesce, but are mized together to such a degree that 
a vowel or diphthong of a different sound is substituted; 
as, Teiyea contracted into reiyn; o éuos contracted into 
ovpLos. 

4. Syllables contracted by crasis are long, and have com- 
monly a mark (’) placed over them, indicative of its having 
taken place. Thus, raya0a for ra aya$a; ravra for ra 
aura. 

5. If, in the process of contraction, a mute is brought 
before an aspirated vowel, the mute is also aspirated ; as, 
Govdaros for Tov vdaros; Oouuartcov for To iuarior. 

6. The subscript iota ought never to appear in contrac- 
tions by crasis, unless it be found, previous to contraction, 
in the first syllable of the second word. Thus, x¢ra for 
Kat etra; and éyoda for éyo oida. But xami for at éat, 
not «ami; and xayv for kat av, not Kqv.' 


IX. APOSTROPHE, OR ELISION. 


1. By apostrophe is meant the cutting off of a short vowel 
at the end of a word when the next word begins with a 
vowel; and, when this takes place, it is indicated by the 
mark (’) set over the empty space; as, ex’ éuov for émi 
éuov. 

2. When the following word has the rough breathing, 
and the elided vowel is preceded by a smooth mute, this 
mute becomes aspirated; as, ad’ ov for azo ov. 

3. The vowels elided by apostrophe are a, e, «, 0, but 
not v. Monosyllables, however, in a, ¢, 0, (the epic pa 





(1) Many editions of the ancient writers, and almost all the 
Lexicons, offend against this rule. e 
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excepted,) and the « in the dative singular and plural of the 
third declension, are not elided. 

4, Neither does the « in 7 and or: suffer elision, except 
in the Homeric dialect. The reason with regard to tt is, 
that it might sometimes be confounded with te; while, if 
the « in ore suffered elision, or’ might be confounded with | 
ore, and 06° with of. 

5. The o in zpo is not elided, and for that very reason is 
not used by the poets before a vowel. In composition, 
however, it coalesces with the augment, and with the initial 
vowel of the following word, and oe and oo are contracted 
into ov; as, Tpovruey for mpoétuWer; wpovwros for ampo- 
OT TOS. 

6. The poets elided, though seldom, the diphthong a; 
‘and only in the passive endings pa, oat, tat, Oat; as, 
BotrAesO” én, Epyou &ywv. Of the elision of the diphthong 
ot, no example is found in Homer and the epic poets. The 
Attics elided it only in oiy’ for oto: before w, but not in 
poo and cot. 

7. Since elision, by the suppression of vowels, evidently 
hurts, in some degree, distinctness of expression, it is gene- 
rally avoided in prose, so that even the slenderest sounds 
sometimes remain open. 

8. When the first word ends with a long vowel or diph- 
thong, and the second begins with a short vowel, this latter 
is elided by the Attic poets; as, rov ‘orw for wou éorww ; 
‘Epuy “warodate for “Epuy éuwodace. And, in prose writers, 
® ’yabe for @ aryabé. 

9. In diphthongs, also, the first short vowel is cut off 
after a long one in the preceding word, chiefly after 7; as, 
» veéBera for 4 evoéBeca; gy vow for py evpw. 


X. N épednvorixér. 


1. By v édeAxvorixoy is meant v appended to certain 
final syllables; and it was so called because, as was erro- 
neously supposed, this v did not belong to the termination, 
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but was appended to the final vowel merely to prevent an 
hiatus (a word ending with a vowel, and the next word 
beginning with one), and therefore drew, as it were, the 
second vowel to the first. 

2. In truth, however, this v is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, merely an invention for the sake of euphony; but 
belonged to the ancient formation, and was first dropped 
before a consonant as the language became softer. 

3. This v épeAxvorixoy is added (to adopt the language 
of grammarians) to datives plural in o:, and, consequently, 
in & and yw; to the third persons of verbs in ¢ or +; to the 
numeral eikoo, “twenty”; and to the adverbs wépvct, wav- 
 raTwact, voodi, mpocbe, xe, vv, when the following word be- 
gins with a vowel; as, év pyotv oAtyors, Wao elmer exeivats, 
eruev avrov, eikoow éTn yeryovus, &e. 


XI. OTHER FINAL LETTERS. 


1. The letter ¢ is sometimes found at the end of words, on 
the same principle as the v épeAxvortixoy. Thus, we have 
ovrw before a consonant, and ovrws before a vowel. So 
also in méyors and dxpis, except that these two last often 
stand without ¢ before a vowel. 

2. In like manner, the particle ov, “not,” takes before a’ 
consonant a final x, and, consequently, before the rough 
breathing a final y. Thus, ov wapeoriy, ove eveotiv, ovy 
UTEOTLY. 

3. When, however, this particle stands at the end of a 
clause, or where there is a pause in the sense, the « falls 
away; as, Touro 3° ot, “but this not.” Ov: adr orav—; 
“ No: but when—?” | 

4, The preposition é&, “ oué of,” has this form only be- 
fore vowels and before a pause; as, é& éuov, é& orov, Kakov 
é€. Before all consonants the ¢ of the double letter & (xs) 
- falls away, and the « remains; as, éx Tovrov, éx Oadacons, 
€x ys. 
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XII. CHANGES OF THE CONSONANTS. 


1. In the concurrence of two or more consonants, those 
of the same class can alone stand together, as has already 
been remarked. Hence an aspirated consonant can only 
be joined to an aspirate, a middle to a middle, a smooth to 
a smooth. In the formation of Greek words, therefore, we 
must change : 

rétpiBrac into rérpirrat. 


yéypaprar =... yéyparrat. 
pam dos .. paBdos. 
emiypadony .. eémiypaBdny. 
erumOny .. €rupOny. 
TeBOjcoma .. tpipOycomar. 
AéAeyrat .. AéAexrat. 
BéBpeytac .. BéBpexrat. 
a * Za Boos. 


emrEKOnv + .. EmreyOnv. 
AeyOnoopat .. AexOnooua. 


In composition, however, the preposition éx remains un- 
changed before 7, 5, 6; and hence we have éxd:dovat, éx- 
Getvar, &e. 

2. Three or more consonants cannot stand immediately 
together; but one of them (usually an o standing between 
two consonants) must be omitted, or such forms entirely 
avoided. Thus, 


Instead of rérupobe we say rérudbe. 
mewréyoOar .. mwewréx Oat. 
rérupyrat .. Tervatat, or 

¢ > # 
TETUPpEVOL Eloi. 


Exceptions——(1.) This rule does not operate in com- 
pounds, where perspicuity of derivation renders the reten- 
tion of the third consonant necessary ; as, éx@TUw, éxorévda, 
diopOapros. (2.) If the first or last of the three consonants 
be a liquid (A, pu, v, p), whereby the harshness of pronuncia- 
tion is softened; as, exxAnoia, weupOets, oxAnpos, aoOua, 
ais XPOS: ; 

3. Two syllables following one another cannot both begin 
with an aspirate (¢, y, 6); but, in this case, the aspirated 
consonant which stands at the beginning of the first syllable 
is changed into its kindred smooth. Thus, 
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For pepirAyka we say mrepiAnxa. 
Xexopyka .. KeyopyKa. 
6€0vnKa ..  véOvynka. 


Exceptions.—(1.) The passive termination in 6yy, and all 
its derivative terminations which begin with 6, have no 
influence upon the preceding aspirate; and thus we write, 
wpbabyy, exvOnr, OapOjoovrat, OpepOyjva. In the verbs Ovew 
and 7:6éva: alone, 6 is changed into 7 before those termina- 
tions; as, érvOnv, éréOnv. (2.) So also the adverbial termi- 
nations Gev and 6; as, ravrayobev, KopivO0:. (3.) In most 
compounds, also, the rule is neglected; as, avOopopos, 
epv0aive. 

4, If the latter aspirate, which caused the change, dis- 
appear, the former resumes its proper shape; thus, Oados 
becomes tados, “a grave,” by the previous rule; but the 
verb is 6arrw, “I bury.” So tpépw makes Opéra, in the 
future; Tpéxo, Opéfw: Tipe, bio; the presents of these 
verbs being changed by the previous rule from 6pédeo, 
Opéxw, and Oidw. So also the noun Op:&, “hair,” makes 
tptxyos in the genitive (instead of the old form Op:yos), and 
6p: in the dative plural, where the aspirate re-appears. 

5. The rough breathing likewise disappears in the first 
syllable when y stands in the next. Thus, the old and ge- 
nuine form of éyw was exw, but the aspirate was changed 
into the smooth for euphony, and re-appears when the y is 
no longer present, as in the future egw. 

6. When the rough breathing meets with a smooth, it 
changes the same into an aspirate, not only in composition, 
but, as has already been remarked, even in accidental con- 
currence; as, “sodos (from én and od0s), dexnuepos (from 
déxa and ypépa), ed’ nuépav (for ex’ yuépar), &c. 

7. Aspirates are never doubled; but when two come 
together, the first must be changed into its own smooth; 
as, Larpa, not Lapp; Baxyos, not Bayyos; “Arbis, not 
"AO0is; Mar@atos, not MaOGatos. 

8. The letter p in the beginning of a word is doubled 
whenever it is preceded by a vowel in composition or in- 
flection; as, éppéOnv from péw; appyros, Tepippoos, &c. 
After a diphthong, however, the single p remains; as, evpoos, 
evpu0os. 

9. Before u, the labials 8, 7, d, y are changed into p: 
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as, for TérprByat write TET pLppLat 5 ; for rérurua write ré- 

Tuppat 5 for yeypappat, yéypaupa. Before the same leiter, 

x and yx are changed into 7; as, AéAeypar for A€Aexpat ; 

dédoypae for dédoxuar. And the linguals 6, 0, 7, Ca are 

changed before the same into o; as, aoua for Goya ; Wé- 

* jwetopat for wéweOua; qvvopat for # qvuTpac; Wydiopa for 
pigpitua. 

10. Before o, the linguals 4, 6, r, € are dropped ; as, for 
Tooct write Toot 5 for TAnOow, TAnow; for copaTol, Copact; 
for apwalow, apracw. 

11. The letter v, before the labials 8, p, 7, p, Y, 3 is changed 
into ft as, euBarrw (from ev and Barrw), ounmpacow (from 
ovv and tpacow), &c. The same letter is changed into 4 
before 9, *, Xx § (though pronounced as ng); as, eyyeAaw 
(from év and yeAaw), cvyyaipa (from ovy and xaipe), &e. 

12. If v comes before A or p, it is changed into A or p; 
as, for cvvAoyito, ourpinte, write svAAoyilw, cvppirre. 

13. The letter v is usually thrown away before o or ¢; as, 
for Saipover, ouvtvyia, write daipoor, ovtvyia. But the pre- 
position | év before o and ¢ remains throughout unchanged ; 
as, évociw, évléoua:. On the other hand, the preposition 
ovr, before o followed by a vowel, changes v into «3 as, 
oveottia, cvoceio, for cvvoltia, ovvecio. 

14. When the letter v, and 1, 4, or 6 following, are toge- 
ther rejected before o, then the vowel remaining, if short, 
is changed into a diphthong; namely, ¢ into ec, and o into ov; 
and, if a doubtful vowel, is lengthened. The long vowels 
and w remain unchanged. Thus, 


tupbertat becomes Tupbetor. 


orevoow - oTeiow. 
Acovrot a A€ovct. 
TUTTOVTOL a TURTOUCL. 
TuWavTot as Tia. 
yiyavrot .. ykyaot. 
deckvuyTot ..  beixvvot. 
TURTWVTOL 2. TURTWOL. 


In some instances, this alteration takes place when only » 
has been rejected ; as, évs becomes eis; rdaAavs, TaAas ; 
péAars, méAas. 
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XIII. FIGURES AFFECTING SYLLABLES. 


1. Prosthesis is the addition of one or more letters at the 
beginning of a word; “as, opixpos for puxpos; éeikooe for 
etkoot.' 

2. Paragoge is the addition of one or more letters at the 
end of a word; as, 700a for 453; Adyorow for Adryors. : 

3. Epenthésis is the insertion of one or more letters in 
the body of a word; as, wroAcuos for woAcuos; ommorepos 
for oTOTEpOS. 

4. Syncope is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the body of a word; as, tépaos for téparos; mwatpos 
for watépos. 

5. Apheresis is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the beginning of a word; as, e(8w for AciBw; 7% for 
py or épn. 

6. Apocdpe is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the end of a word; as, wap for rapa; da for daua. 

7. Metathesis is the transposition of letters and syllables ; 
as, érpa0ov for érapbor, from répOw; edpaxov for edapkor, 
from dépxw; kpadia for kapdia; arapros for atparos. 

8. Tmesis is the separation of the preposition of a com- 
pound from the verb by means of some other word inter- 
vening ; as, vrép tTiva éyew for vrepéyew Tia. 


XIV. DIALECTS.* 


1. The principal dialects of the Greek language are four ; 
the Molic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic. 

2. The ‘Eolic retained the most numerous traces of the 
early Greek, and hence the Latin coincides more with this 
than with other dialects. It was distinguished from the 
Doric by trifling differences; chiefly, however, by the use 


(1) Most, if not all, of the examples of prosthesis are, in fact, old 
forms of the language. So also those of paragoge and epenthesis. 

(2) For more particular remarks concerning the dialects, consult 
Excursus D, and the observations at the end of each declension, &c. 
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of the digamma before vowels at the beginning and in the 
middle of words, and before some consonants, as p; whereas 
the digamma was dropped by the Doric and other dialects. 

3. The Doric was hard, rough, and broad, particularly 
from the frequent use of a for 7 and w; as, & AaOa for 
9 AnOn; Tav kopay for trav kopav; and from the use of two 
consonants, where the other Greeks employed the double 
consonants; as, peAiodera for peAilera, &c., which was 
also the custom in Holic. It was rudest among the Spar- 
tans, the enemies of all change, and was spoken in its greatest 
purity by the Messenians. 

4. The Ionic was the softest of all the dialects, on ac- 
count of the frequent meeting of vowels, and the rejection 
of aspirated letters, Thus, they said woéw for roa; TvTTeo 
for rivmrov; déxouat for déxouar; amapéw for adapo. 
Hence, also, it is fond of the Aiatus, or confluence of vowel 
sounds, against which the Attic so carefully guards. 

5. The Ailtic was the most polished dialect, and forms 
the basis of our ordinary grammars. It avoided the colli- 
sion of vowel sounds, and was, therefore, fond of contrac- 
tions. It differed from the Ionic by using the long a where 
the Ionians employed the 7 after a vowel or the letter 6; and 
by preferring the consonants with an aspirate, which the 
Ionians rejected. It employed also, in its later stages, the 
double pp instead of the old po; and the double rr instead 
of the hissing oc. 


XV. PARTS OF SPEECH. 


1. There are eight parts of speech in Greek; namely, 
Article (dp6pov), Noun (ovopua), Adjective (ériberov), Pro- 
- noun (avrovupia), Verb (6jua), Adverb (exippyua), Preposi- 
tion (rpobects), and Conjunction (civderpos). 

2. The Interjection is ranked among adverbs. 

3. The Article, Noun, Adjective, and Pronoun, are 
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declined by Genders (yévn), Cases (races), and Numbers 
(apc6j01). 

There are three Genders ; the Masculine (yévos apoevtxor), 
Feminine (@yAvxov), and Neuter (ovdérepov) ; and to mark 
the gender, the article is usually employed in grammar; 
‘namely, o for the masculine, 7 for the feminine, and ro 
for the neuter. Thus, 0 avOpwros, “ the man;” 4 yuri, 
“ the woman ;” ro xpiua, “ the thing.” Some nouns, how- 
ever, are both masculine and feminine; as, 0, 7, KoT«vos, 
“ the wild olive-tree.” These are said to be of the common 
gender. | 

5. There are three numbers; the Singular (ap:Oyos évtKos), 
Dual (bvixos), and Plural (wAnOvvtixos). The singular 
denotes one; the plural more than one; the dual, two, or 
a pair. 
6. There are five cases; the Nominative (wracts ovopa- 
orixy), Genitive (yevxy), Dative (Sot1xy), Accusative (airt- 
arixy), and Vocative (xAytiKy). 

7. The Greek name of the ablative would be adaipetixy ; 
but the national grammarians of Greece do not make men- 
tion of this case, because in Greek its form is, in every 
instance, the same with the dative. 


GENERAL RULES. 


1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative alike in all the numbers; and these 
cases in the plural end always in a. 

2. The nominative and vocative plural are always alike. 

3. The nominative, accusative, and vocative dual are 
alike ; as also the genitive and dative. 

4. The dative singular, in all three declensions, ends in «. 
In the first two, however, the « is subscribed. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in ar. 

6 
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XVI. THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article is a word prefixed to a noun, and serving 
to ascertain or define it. Its declension is as follows :— 


Singular. 
Mase. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. 0 1 TO the 
Gen. Tov THS Tov of the 
Dat. TO Tm TO to the 
Accus. Tov THY TO the. 
Dual. 
Ni om, a 7 a ] 
Aoows TW Ta TW the two 
Gen. A a A of or to 
Dat. ToLW TAL TOW ‘hasbeen 
Plural. 
Nom, ot at Ta the 
Gen. TOV Tov Tov of the 
Dat. TOLS Tas Tots to the 
Accus. TOUS Tas Ta the. 


REMARKS ON THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article was originally a demonstrative pronoun ; 
but in the later Ionic and Attic dialects, it became merely 
a means of defining nouns.! 


(1) In the older grammars, two articles are given; the prepositive, 
6, }, 76; and the postpositive, ds, 9, 6, which we call, at the present 
day, the relative pronoun. In a sentence like the following, “This 
is the man who will deliver us” (Ovrds éoriw 6 avap Os wrest Huas), 
the two words “ the” and “who” (6 and ds) refer so intimately to 
each other, and lock, as it were, into one another, so much like joints, 
connecting in this way the two clauses as members or limbs of one 
sentence, that the Greeks termed them dp0pa, articuli, or joints. 
The first of these, however, namely, 6, 4, 76, stands very commonly 
with its simple clause alone, and is therefore, strictly speaking, in 
such instances, no longer an article or joint. But this arises from the 
circumstance, that, in very many instances of this kind, the second 
clause is not expressed in words, but is left to be mentally supplied ; 


such as, “ Who is spoken of?” or, “‘ Who is here concerned?” or 
* Wiom 
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2. There is no form of the article for the vocative, for a 
is an interjection. 

3. If the particles ye and de are annexed to the article, it 
has the signification of the pronoun “this ;” but the declen- 
sion remains the same. Thus, ode, dc, T0de, genitive Tovde, 
Thode, Tovde, Ke. 

4. In the early Greek, the article was tos, ry, ro; and 
hence arise the plural rot, rat, in Doric and Ionic, and the 
7 in the neuter and the oblique cases. 


XVII NOUNS. 


1. The Declensions (xkAioe:s) of nouns are three, corre- 
sponding to the first three declensions in Latin. 

2. The First Declension has four terminations ; two femi- 
nine, a and 9; and two masculine, as and ys. 

3. The Second Declension has two terminations, os and ov. 
Nouns in os are generally masculine, sometimes feminine : 
nouns in oy are always neuter. 

4, The Third Declension ends in a, 1, v, neuter; w femi- 
nine; and v, &, p, o, x, of all genders; and increases in the 
genitive. 


XVIII. FIRST DECLENSION. 


Terminations. 


a = 
; i masculine. 





: } feminine. 


1. Nouns in pa and a pure, (that is, a preceded by a vowel,) 
together with some proper names, as, Ayda, “Ardpouéda, 
DirouyAa, Acotiua, and also the substantive dAaAa, “ a 
war-cry,” have the genitive in as, and retain their ¢ through 
all the cases of the singular. 





“Whom you know,” &c. Hence it became, by degrees, a usage of 
the language to annex the prepositive article 6, 4, 76 by itself to 
every object which is to be represented as definite, either by means 
of the language itself or from the circumstances. In their whole 
theory, however, the two articles are adjective pronouns. (Butt- 
mann’s larger Grammar, p. 121. Robinson’s Translation.) 
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2. All the contracted nouns of this declension likewise 
retain the a in the genitive and other cases of the singular ; 
as, uva, pv-as, &e.; “AOnva, "A@nv-as, &e. 

3. All other nouns in a have the genitive in ys, and 
dative in 7; but in the accusative and vocative they resume 
their a. 

4. Nouns in 7 retain the 7 throughout the singular num- 
ber; making the accusative in 7, and the vocative in y. 


EXAMPLES. 
n nmépa, “ the day.” 

Singular. Dual. ~ Plural. 
N. 4 = hpeép-a Ta nucp-a | ai  nuép-at 
G. THs hpép-as Tatv huep-aw Tay Npep-av 
D. 7p Hpuép-a Taty npép-aw Tats "puép-ats 
A. Thy hpép-av Ta = uép-a Tas uépsas 
V. iMép-a nmép-a nuép-ate 

9 copia, “ wisdom.” . 
N. 4 © codi-a Ta codi-a ai wodpi-at 
G. Tis copi-as Taiv codi-av Tov Topl-av 
D. ri codi-a Taiv copi-aiw Tats copi-ats 
A. thy copi-av Ta odi-a Tas godi-as 
V6 copi-a copi-a gopi-at. 
7 doa, “ the opinion.” 
N. 4 d08-a Ta ddk-a at =. do€-ae 
G. tis dd&=ns rat dob-aw Trav dob-av 
D. 7p ddé-y rawv do0b-aw rats 3d&-ats 
A. ryv d6k-av Ta d0k-a Tas ddf-as 
¥. 30&-a d0é-a 36&-ar. 


n kepadn, “ the head.” 


N. 5 Kepad-7 Ta Kepad-d ai = kepaA~al 
G. ris xepad-ns | Tatv Kepad-aty Tov Kepar-av 
D. 7H Kepad- Taiv KepaA-aiv Tais Kepad-ats 
A. thy Kepad-yv | Ta Kedad-a Tas Kepad-ds 
V. 


_ Kepaae? Kepad-d Kepaa-ai. 
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DEcuLINE 

Like sepa. Like cogia. 
Ovpa, a door. oixia, a house. 
édpa, a seat. oxida, a shadow. 
ayopa, a market-place. guia, friendship. 
&yxvpa, an anchor. airia, a cause. 
yépupa, a bridge. aAnbeca, truth. 

Like dé&a. Like xepady. 
yA@ooa, a tongue. coun, hair. 
dia, thirst. dov7y, a voice. 
mwetva, hunger. oon, @ song. 
@dAacoa, the sea. vedéAn, a cloud. 
pita, a root. oeAnvn, the moon. 
auiAAa, a contest. Tiuy, honour. 


5. Nouns in as make the genitive in ov, and the dative 
in q, and the remaining cases like those of nuépa. 

6. Nouns in 7s make the genitive in ov, the accusative in 
nv, and the vocative in y, and the rest like yuépa, 


EXAMPLES. 


o veavias, “ the youth.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 veavi-as T®) veavi-a of = veavi-at 
G. rod veavi-ouv Tol veavi-ay -  Tev veavi-av 
D. 70 veavi-a Tow veavi-aww Tots veavi-ats 
A. rov veavi-av To veavi-a Tous veavi-as 
V. veavi-a veavi-a veavi-at. 


o TeAwvys, “ the tax-gatherer.” 


N. 6 = reAwy-ng Te) TeA@v-a of TeA@v-at 
G. Tov TreAwv-ov Tow TeAwv-atv Tov TeAwv-av 
D. ro Tedwr-y Tow TeA@y-aw Tots TeAwv-ais 
A. Tov TeAev-nv To TeAwY-a Tous TEAWV-as 
y. TeAwr-n reA@y-a TEA@v-at, 
DECLINE 

Like veavias. : Like reAduns. 
povias, a solitary. axivaxns, & short sword. 
Tapias, a steward. xeiporéxvns, a workman. 
KoyAias, a snail. aiyoOnAns, a goat-sucker. 
Aiveias, Eneas. éAAnvodixns, ajudge at the games. 
Tlu@aydpas, Pythagoras. ’Arpeidns, Atrides. 


‘Avagayépas, Anaxagoras. "Ayxions, Anchises. 
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7. Nouns in trys, compounds in mys, as Kuvemns, “* an 
impudent person ;” names indicative of nations, as Tépons, 
“@ Persian,” ZKvOys, “a Scythian ;” together with deriva- 
tives from petp@, TwAG, and TpiBw, as yewmetpys, “a geo- 
meter,” pupoTddrns, “a vender of perfumes,” ravdorpiSns, 
“a teacher of gymnastics ;” make the vocative singular in a, 
not in. Thus, cvvemrys, voc. cuvowd $ Teépons, voc. Ilépoa. 
But [épons, a man’s name (Perses), makes 7. 

8. Nouns in ons have 4 or a in the vocative; as, Anorns, 
“@ robber,” voc. Anory or Anord. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. In forming these contractions, ea preceded by p, and 
by aa, becomes @; as, épéa, contracted épa, “wool;” uvaa, 
uva, “a mina ;” Bopéas, Boppas, “ the north wind.” 

2. But ea not preceded by p, or aa, and also ey and oy, 
become 7; as, yéa, 97, “the eurth 3” yadén, yarn, “a 
weasel ;” dumdon, derdj, “ double;” ‘Epuéas, ‘Epugs, “ Mer- 
cury ;” “AmeAnéns, ’"AmeAdAs, * Apelles.” 

3. In the genitive, ov absorbs the preceding vowel; as, 
‘Eppéov, “Eppov. 


EXAMPLES. 


€péa, contr. épa, “ wool.” 


Singular. Dual. Plurai. 
N. épé-a ép-@ | epé-a épé-at— p-at 
G. épé-as  ép-Gs épé-atv épe-@v ép-av 
D. épé-a — ép-4 épé-aiv Epé-ais  Ep~ats 
A. épé-av  ép-dv | épé-a épé-as ep-s 
V. épé&a = ep épé-a épé-at— ép-aat. 


qaéy, contr. yaAy, “a weasel.” 


: yGhé-y yar-f | yadé-a yar-@ | yadé-at yaA-ae 
+ YaAé-ns yad-is | yadré-aty yaA-alv | yahe-av yah-ov 
- yaré-n yaA-f | yadd-aw yad-aty | yadé-ats yaA-ats 
- Yaré-nv yad-fv | yaré-a yaa-@ yané-as ya-as 
Yahé-n yar-j | yadé-a yar-@ | yadé-ae ‘yaA-at. 


SrFOO-Am 
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DIALECTS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. Instead of the termination ns and as of the nomina- 
tive singular, the olians employed a. Hence rocyrys and 
veavias become, in Molic Greek, ro:jra, veavia. So also 
we have in the same dialect the Homeric nominatives, 
pntiérd, vedeAnyepéra, etpvowa, &c. From this source 
comes the Latin nominative singular of the first declension, 
poeta, cometa, &c. 

2. The AXolians made the genitive singular end in a%s,. 
and also in as, which latter form was common unto them 
with the Dorians. Thus, ypépais for yuépas; do€as for 
d0éns, from the Kolic nominative doa. From the genitive 
in ais the Latins derived, by dropping the final s, their old 
genitive of the first declension in at, as musat, aulat, terra, 
which was afterward changed to @. The other genitive, 
namely, that in as, gave rise to another early form of the 
genitive in Latin, that in as, which still remains in pater- 
familias, materfamilias, &c. 

3. The olians used in the genitive plural awy instead 
of wy, and in the accusative plural they had as for as. 
Thus, peAccodwy for pedtcoov; Karas, codais, for kadas, 
copas. 

4, The Dorians employed the broad a in the termination 
as well as other parts of the nominative and oblique cases. 
Thus, dyun, Doric paua; viudy, Doric wuda; phy, 
Doric dayar, &e. 

5. The Dorians give nouns in as the genitive in a; as, 
Aiveias, gen. Aiveia; InAeidas, gen. IImAcida. This geni- 
tive is formed by contraction from ao; thus Atveiao, con- 
tracted Aiveia; TnAeidao, contracted IlyAcida. So also, 
in the plural, they contracted awry into av, saying, for MeAr- 
awv, Medcav; for @yAvrepawv, OnAvtepav, &c., where the 
Tonic has éwy, and the Attic ar, 

6. The Ionians changed the long a of this declension 
into 7; as, coin, yuépyn, venvins, &c.; very seldom, how- 
ever, the short a. The Ionians also changed ov of the 
genitive singular into ew, and wy of the genitive plural into 
ewv; thus “Arpeidew for "Arpeidov; moinréw for rotnrov; 
kountéewy for kountayv; ixeréwv for ixerov. 

7. The Tonians employed the termination ea instead of 
nv in the accusative singular of nouns in 7s}; as, deorored 
for deomotny; KaySvoca for KaySionv. Soin the accusative 
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plural they used eas for as; as, deordreas for deoworas. 
8. The Ionians, in the Dative plural, employed nox for 
ats; as, deoworyo: for deororas; vyoiarnor for vnstdrats. 


SPoUaZ 


SP OZ 





XIX. SECOND DECLENSION. 
Terminations. 


os, masculine, sometimes feminine. 
ov, always neuter.’ 


EXAMPLEs. 


0 Aoryos, “ the discourse.” 


Singular. 
6 Ady-os 
Tov Ady-ov 
TO Ady-@ 
TOV Ady-ov 
Ady-e 
9 «dG 8-d¢ 
THs 63-00 
rh 83 
THY Od-dv 
60-€ 
TO dap-ov 
Tov dHp-ov 
T® dép-~ 
TO dap-ov 
dwp-ov 


Dual. 
T) Adyo 
Tov Ady-owv 
Totv Ady-oww 
Ta Ady-w 

Ady-w 


7 000s, “ the way.” 


Ta 63-0 
Tatv dd-o1v 
Tatv 6d-o1v 
Ta 36d-@ 

63-a 


To dwpov, “ the gift.” 


To d0p-@ 
Tov dwp-ow 
Tov dep-orv 
TO  d0p-w 

dwp-co 


da@p-a 
dwp-wv 
dewp-ots 
da@p-a 
dap-a. 





(1) Except in diminutives of female names, where, by a species 
of synesis, the gender refers to the person meant, not to the termi- 
nation of the noun. Thus, 4 TAv«épiov, 
&e. 8o in Terence, “mea Glycerium.” 


Cc 


from TAv«epa; 1 Aedvriov, 
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Decuine, 

Like Adyos. Like dapov. 
37mos, the people. dévdpov, a tree. 
KUptos, a master. EvAov, wood. 
avOp@tros, a man. opyavov, an instrument 
adeAgos, a brother. épyov, a work. 
vids, a son. MijAov, an apple. 
dveyuos, a wind. mpéBarov, a sheep. 
ayyeAos, & messenger. Coov, an animal. 
vouos, a law. Téxvov, @ child. 
oikos, a house. pddov, a rose. 
oivos, wine. cuUKoy, a fig. 

Like dads. 


durreAos, a vine. 
vyicos, an island. 
vécos, a disease. 
o7rodos, ashes. 
map0évos, & maiden. 
BiBAos, a book. 

1. Many words of this declension have a double gender, 
as something masculine or feminine is denoted by them; 
as, o Oeos, “ the god,” » Geos, “ the goddess ;” o avOpwrros, 
“the man,”  avOpwros, “the woman;” 6 apxros, “ the 
he-bear,” 4 apxtos, “ the she-bear,” &c. 

2. Others, again, have a double gender, without such 
reason; as, 0, 4, pivos, “ the skin;” 0, 4, Oapuvos, “ the 
shrub;” 0, 9, BapBrros, “ the lyre ;” 0, %; oiuos, “ the 
path,” &e. 

3. Some with the gender alter likewise the meaning ; as, 
o Curyos, “ the yoke,” 1 Cuyos, “ the balance ;” 0 tawros, “ the 
horse,” 4 tmmos, “the cavalry,’ and also “ the mare ;” 
o AéxiBos, “ pulse-broth,” 1 A€K«Bos, “ the yolk of an egg.” 

4. The following become neuter in the plural : 


0 Boorpvyos the curl ta Boortpvya. 
0 dexpos the chain Ta deoua. 

0 Oexpos the law Ta Ocopma. 

0 didbpos the chariot-seat ra didpa. 

9 KéAEvO0s the way Ta KéAev0a. 
o Avxvos the torch Ta Avyva. 


e “~ pe ‘ ~ 
0 OtTOS the corn Ta OtITG. 
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5. The vocative singular has not only e, but likewise os 
for a termination. Thus, o 6eds, voc. & @eds. So, also, 
@ diros, &c. This is particularly the case in the Attic 
dialect. 


ATTIC FORM OF DECLENSION. ' 


1. The Attic form of declension makes the vocative like 
the nominative, and has @ in the termination of every case. 

2. The final v is often omitted in the accusative singu- 
lar; as, Aayo for Aayav ; ved for ved; ew for cov. This - 
is particularly the case in proper names; as, Ko, Kéw, Téa, 
"AO, for Kav, Kéor, &e. 


EXAMPLES. 


o Aaryus, “ the hare.” 


Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
N. 6 Aay-as | 7a Aay-o of) Aay-@ 
G. rod Aay-w | rosy Aay-ov | Tav Aay-av 
D. 7O Aay-O rotv Aay-av Tots Aay-Os> 
A. Tov Aay-ov T® Aay-w rods Aay=t%s 
V. Aay-ws Aay-w Aay-c. 


To aveyear, “ the dining-room.” 


N. 70 avaye-wv To  avarye-o Ta 8 avwye-w 
G. Tov aveye-w Totv avarye-@v THY avurye-wv 
D. 7 avéye-@ Tow ava@rye-cov Tos avarye-ws 
A. TO avérye-av To  averye-w Ta avarye-w 
V. averye-av * avarye-w avarye-w. 


1. The neuters of some adjectives have also w in the 
nominative and accusative, especially ayypws, neuter aynpw. 
2. Words, which otherwise belong to the third declen- 
sion, are often declined after this particular form; as, Mive 








(1) Buttmann calls this an old and peculiar mode of inflection, 
employed by the Attics (Ausf. Sprachi. p. 157). Thiersch, on the 
contrary (G. G. § 53, 4), maintains that these forms arise merely 
from the rejection of the formal letters o, ¢, a after the vowels con- 
tracted into ew. Buttmann’s opinion is undoubtedly the trae one. 
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(from Mivws, Mivwos) for Mivwa in the accusative. So, 
also, yéAwv (from yéAws, yéAwros) for yéAwta; and yper 
(from pws, 7pwos) for ypwa. 

3. Only one neuter in ws is assigned to this form of de- 
clension; namely, ro ypéws, the debt. According to the 
ancient grammarians, it has ypéws not only in the accusa- 
tive, but also in the genitive singular. All the other parts 
are formed from ypéos ; thus pl. ypéa, &c. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The letters co, oc, and oo become ov; as, adeAgudéos 
contracted adeA@idovs ; oe, voU ; vd0s, vous. 

2. A short vowel before a long one, or a diphthong, is 
absorbed ; as, wAdwy, TA@Y 3 WACO; AOL. 

3..In the neuter, a absorbs the preceding vowel, and 
becomes long ; as, ooréa, oora. 

4. In the vocative, ee is not contracted 5 as, adeAdidec. 


EXAMPLES. 
c 4 “~ . > 
0 voos, contracted vous, “ the mind.” 
Singular. Dual. Plurad. 
‘ al 
N. 6 = v0-05 = vous TW vO vo of vO~0t vot 
on a 
G. Tov vd-ov vov Totv vo-olv votv TOV vVO-@V vav 
~ Fl ~ ~ 
D. 7 vW-e vo Tov vO-o1v votv TOLs vO=01s¢ vots 
a 
A. Tov vé-0v vovv TO) vow va TOUS vO-oUs vous 
~ ~ 
V. vo-e vow vo-@  -V@ vd-ot vol. 


To oréov, contracted oorovr, “ the bone.” 
To 60Té-ov ooT-oov | Ta daré-w OoT-@ | Ta doTé-a d6o7T-a 
Tov ooTé-ov daT-o0 | ToLv doTé-olv doT-oLY | TaV doTé-wy do7T-HV 
.19 deté-@ bo7-B | Towv doré-ow dor-orv | Tots deTé-ots darT-0t8 
To ooré-ov dcT-olv | Tw GoTé-w@ doT-® | Ta doTéa doT-4 
6oré-ov OoT-ovV é6oTé-w OoT-d éoré-a Oor-a. 


SP Enz 


DIALECTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The AZolians wrote the dative singular without the : 
subscribed; as, copa for cope. Hence the Latin dative 
and ablative in o of the second declension. In the accu- 
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sative plural they are said to have employed the termina- 
tion ots for ovs; as, KaTTos vouots for KaTa Tovs voOmoUs. 

2. The Dorians changed the termination os of the nomi- 
native into op; as, Tipoceop o MiAnotop for Tipobeos o 
MaAjotos. In the genitive Singular they changed the ter- 
mination ov into w; as, T@ vouw for tov vopov. And in 
the accusative plural they employed the termination os for 
ovs; as, T@S AvKws for Tovs AvKous. Hence the accusative 
plural in os of the second declension of Latin nouns. _ 

3. The Ionians use ew, in the termination of the genitive 
singular, for ov; as, Kpoicew for Kpoicov ; ; Barrew for Bar- 
Tov. In the plural they changed ov of the genitive into 
éwv; as, weooéwv for Tweccar; TUpewy for TUpav 5 and in 
the dative used oor for org; as, AiBowor for AlOars. 

4, The form of the genitive o:o for ov occurs, for the most 
part, in the poets only, chiefly the epic. The original form 
of the genitive seems to have been -oo (analogous to ao in 
the first declension), whence came oo, and by contraction 
ov. In the genitive and dative dual the epic poets insert 
an 43 as, (rrotty, @potly, orabpotty. 

5. The old form of the dative occurs also in the Attic; as, 
xaxotowv, Plat. Gorg. p. 497, D.; rotroror, ib. p. 28; otkoow, 
Soph. Gd. T. 249, &e. 


XX. THIRD DECLENSION. 


Terminations. 
a, t, v, neuter. 
w, feminine. 


v, &, p, o, w, of all genders. 


1. The third declension is distinguished from the two 
preceding in making the oblique cases longer by one syllable 
than the nominative. In other words, it is said to increase 
in the genitive. The genitive ends always in os. 

2. The root of the words in this declension is generally 
disguised in the nominative by added vowels and conso- 
nants, and is to be discovered by taking away os from the 
genitive. Thus, nominative o daiuwr, “ the deity,” genitive 
datpov-oc, root datuor; o vias, “ the giant,” gen. yiryavt-os, 
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root yiyarr; To copa, “the body,” gen. capmat-os, 
capart, &c. 


EXAMPLEs. ! 


o Onp, “the wild beast.” 


Singular. 


SP OOA 


AP yO 


<P OO 


a8 
Aiwyv 


A aA 
aiwmv-0¢ 


ms 
Qi@v-t 
_ 
atav-a 
4 
aiav 


o daipwv, “ the deity.” 


~ # 
Catua@v 


“ A 
dalpov-os 


datuov-t 
daiuov-a 
Satuov 


Aéwov 
AgovT-os 
Aéovr-t 
AéovT-a 
Aéov 


0 Aéwyv, “ the lion.” 


Dual. 


s * ~ 
Tw Onp-e 
Totv Onp-otv 
Totv Onp-orv 


4 no 
Tw Onp-e 
O7jp-e 


Tw 
Totv 
Tol 
TH 


Tw daipov-e 
Totv datpov-orw 
Totv datudv-orv 
Tw  daiuov-e 

datuov-e 


‘ # 

Tw  AeéovT-e 

“~~ 

Totv Aedvr-otv 

Totv AEdvT-oty 

4 Pa 

Tw XéovT-E 
AéovT~e 


7 
aiwv-€ 
+7 
ai@v-olv 
37 
atWv-otv 
™ 
Ai@v-e 
7 
aiw@vee 


| 
| 


o atwy, “ the age.” 


Plural. 


€ 
ot 
~ 
TOV 
TOS 
‘ 
TOUS 


c 
ot 
ral 
TOV 
TOS 
4 
Tovs 


Oip-Es 
Onp-av 
Onp-ot 
O7jp-as 
O7jp—-es. 


7“ 
aAi@Vv-e€¢ 
+7 
AiwVv-@yv 
_~ 2 
aim-Cot 
= 
ai@v-a¢ 
7 
Ai@mv-e¢. 


daiuov-es 
datpov-wv 
daiuo-o * 
daiuov-as 
daiuov-es. 


A€ovT-es 
AcovT-ev 
Agov-or 4 
A€ovrT-as 
A€ovT-es. 


root 





(1) We have placed the paradigms before the remarks on the 
formation of the cases, an arrangement less repulsive to the learner 
than the other would have been; though, in strictness, the remarks 
on the cases ought to come first. 


(2) Old form aiav-o1; whence, by rejecting 


-_ 


v before o, we have 


(3) Old form datuov-or; whence, by rejecting v before o, and re- 
‘taining the short vowel of the root, we have daiyo-or. 
(4) Old form Agovr-ox ; whence, by rejecting the v7, and changiag 

o into ov, we have Aéou-or. 


i ee ee See eee eel eee 


9 AatAay, “ the storm.” 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 4  AatAays Ta Aaidan-e ai = AaiAamr-es 
G. ris AatAat-os Tatv AaAam-otv Tav Aathar-av 
D. rn ay ae Tatv AatAar-oww rats AaiAayr-t | 
A. THv Aaikar-a Ta AatAat-e Tas AaiAat-as 
V. AatAayy AafAanr-e AaiAaw-es. 
9 wrépvé, “the wing.” 
N. 9 owrépvé Ta wrépuy-e ai - TTEpUy-€s 
G. Tis wrépvy-os Tat TTEpty-olv Tov Wrepvy-wv 
D. ra Trépvy-t Tat mrepv'y-olv Tats mrépve-« * 
A. Thy wrépvy-a Ta + wrépvy-e Tas =~©Tépuy-as 
V. awrépué wrépuy-€ wrépuvy-€s. 
ws, “the love.” 
V. 6° épas Tw epwr-e ot = Epwr-es 
G. Tot &pwr-os Totv épwr-otw TOV épwT-wv 
D. ro epar-s Tow épwr-otv tots &pa-cr® 
A. tov épwr-a Tw &pwr-e Tous &pwT-as 
Vv. epas épet-e EpwrT-es. 
o iuas, “the thong.” 
N. 6 iuas TO ivavT-e | of = tuavT-es 
G. Tov ipavT-os Tow tuavT-ow TaY ipavT-ov 
D. ro iuavr-t Tow imavT-ow | Tots iuac-t* 
A. Tov ipavr-a | T) ipavT-e ~ Tovs (mavT-as 
a imav l iudvT-e | imavT-es 
n padrayé, “ the phalanx.” 
N. 4 aday& | Ta padayy-e ai aAayy-es 
G. rijs padrayy-os Tatv pararyy-ow Tav padayy-wv 
D. ri paAaryy-« Tatv parayy-ow Tais padayé-t ° 
A. tiv padrayy-a Ta = adayy-e Tas pdAayy-as 
V. parayE parayy-e parayy-cs. 





(1) Old form AafAar-c1; whence, by substituting the double case 
we have AatAayr-t. 

(2) Old form wrépuy-o1; whence, by substituting & for ys, we have 
wrépue-t. 

(3) Old form épwr-o1; whence, by rejecting 7 before o, we have 
‘pao. 

ts Old form tudvr-cr. 

5) Old form PaAayy-cr. 
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Singular Dual. 
N. 6  Oas Tw Oa-e 
G. Tov 0a-d> Tov Oa-otwv 
D. 72 6w-i Totv Ow-ow 
~ 4 
A. tov 0a-a Tw OGa-e | 
Vv. Ocos 0-€ 
€ 7 
o xis, “ the wood-worm.” 
N. 6 xis To Ki-e 
~ “7 
G. Tov Kt-ds Tow Ki-oLV 
~ ~ 
D. ro Kt-i Tow Ki-oLVv 
A. Tov ki-v Tw) Ki-e 
Vv. Kis Ki-e 
~ ~ Y 
To copa, “the body.” 
N. 70 capa Ta owHpar-e 
G. Tod cwpar-os Tow TwpaT-otv 
D. 78 oopar-t TOL TWpaT-oW 
o~ A 
A. TO capa T® GWMAT-6 
Vv. coud CTwWMAT-E 
ys a 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


6 Oas, “ the jackal.” 


EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE IN DECLENSION. 


Nom. Gen. 
4 OW OFS, 
4 oap& oapKos, 
5 awryp = -Tijpos, 
6 xnpv& ~UKOS, 
H prog 0°79, 
y Ope TPLXOSs 
TO pas Poros, 
h gidorns —=TNTOS, 
To BotAeupa -arTos, 
TO MeAL -(TOS, 
9 jweAeids  ~-ddos, 
4 KOpus -vbos, 
6 yiyas -aVTOS, 
6 ddovs -OvTOS, 
6 Aaiyé -L'y'yOs, 
% oaAdmiye -tyyos, 





Nom. 
the voice. 6 dvaké 
the flesh. ) GAs 
the preserver.|6 yadryp 
the herald. n pis 
the flame. O yemmeov 
the hair. 6 ibap 
the light. 5 Aqui 
the friendship.| 6 dkpav 
the counsel. [| vv 
the honey. TO TUp 
the dove. 9} Aaurds 
the helmet. [6 paprup 
the giant. 6 pHrwp 
the tooth. 6 xKdépaé 
the pebble. [4 aAdmné 
the trumpet. | 76 ots 


(1) Old form, cépar-or. 


Gen. 


-axtos, the king. 
GAds,, the sea. 
-jpos, the harper. 
pivos, the nose. 
-@vos, the storm. 
yrapos, the starling. © 
-évos, the harbour. 
-oves, the anvil. 
vuxTos, the night. 
mupos, the fire. 
-ddos, the torch. 
-Upos, the witness. 
-opos, the orator. 
-axos, the raven. 
-exos, the fox. 
@Tos, the ear. 
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FORMATION OF THE CASES. 


Genilive. 


As a general rule, the genitive singular of nouns of the 
third declension is formed by adding os to the termination 
of the root; such changes taking place, at the same time, 
us the laws of euphony require. 


1. Some nouns, and chiefly those which, in the nomina- 
tive, end in v or p, form the genitive by adding os to the 
termination of the nominative; as, uv, “a month,” gen. 
pnv-0s; owtyp, “a preserver,” gen. owryp-os, &c. In the 
greater part, however, the long vowel in the termination of 
the nominative is changed into the corresponding short 
vowel;. as, Acuyv, “a harbour,” gen. Aipév-os; pytnp, 
“a mother,” gen. pyrép-os; yeAddar, “a swallow,” gen. 
yeArdor-os, &e. 

2. When the nominative already has a final s, this final 
letter disappears before the os of the genitive, and the long 
vowel preceding it in the termination of the nominative is 
changed into its corresponding short; as, rpiypys, “a tri- 
reme,” gwen. Tpinpeos, &c. ' 

3. When the nominative ends in a déuble consonant, 
such as & (which is equivalent to ys, xs, or ys) or Ww (equi- 
valent to Bs, 3s, or ds), the double consonant is resolved 
into its component parts, the termination os is added, and 
the s, or final letter of the root, is thrown out; as, até, 
“a goat,” resolved into alys, genitive aiy-0s; adwmné, 
“a fox,” resolved into aAwmrnxs, genitive (with the short 
vowel also for the long) aAwex-os. So, also, Opi&, 
“hair” (rpixs), gen. tptxy-05; Prey, “ a vein” (Pres), gen. 
PreBos ; dp, “ an eye” (Gs), gen. wr-05 3 KaTHALM, “a roof” 
(karnAis), gen. katyjAr-os. In like manner, padayé, “a 
phalanx” (padraryrys), gen. Padaryy-0s; Aapuryé, “the larynx” 
(Aapuyys), gen. Adpuyy-os.' 





(1) Sometimes, instead of these, which were the regular forms, we 
find them with only a single y; as, papv-yos, Od. 9.373; Eurip. 
Cycl. 592. So Adpvyos, Schweigh. ad Athen. vol.iv. p.545. But 
Adyk, “ the lynx,” has both Avyxds and Avyyds. So, also, vvoE and 
avaE make vuxrds and dvaxros; the 7 being a part of the root (voK7s) 
of the former, and, in the case of the latter, being brought in daa 
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4. Nominatives in as, es, and ovs, being, for the most 
part, formed from roots ending in arts, evts, ovts (where 
the vy and + are thrown out, and the preceding short vowel 
is either made long or else is changed into a diphthong), 
have their genitives in avros, evtos, or ovtos. Thus, edédas, 
“an elephant” (root chéparts), g renitive ehapavr-os 5, Lipo- 
ets, “the river Simois” (root Seuderrs), een. Lipuoerros ; 
odous, “a tooth” (root odovrs), gen. odovt-0s. 

5. Words which end in a, ¢, v, add the syllable ros to 
the termination of the nominative, and thus form the geni- 
tive case; as, copa, “a body,” genitive owuart-os; péAt, 
“honey,” gen. péAct-os. Those in v change also this vowel 
into a before ros; as, Sopv, “@ spear,’ gen. dopart-os ; 
yovu, “a knee,” gen. yovat-os. In strictness, however, 
these ‘nouns in a, ¢, v come from roots that terminate in 7; 
as, copa, weAcr; and hence os is only added, in fact, to 
the root. While with regard to the vowel-change in yovv, 
dopu, and other words of “similar ending, it must be borne 
in mind that the old nominatives were in as, as ‘yovas, dopas 
(i.e. yovars, dopats), whence, of course, the genitives yovart-os 
and dvpat-os, by dropping the final ¢ of the root.' 

6. Words in ap make either aros in the genitive ; ; as, 
ovecap, “a dream,” gen. ovelat-os 5 yap, “ the liver,” gen. 
yrat-os; nuap, “a day,” gen. aT-08 5 ppéap, “a well, is 
gen. dpéar-os; or else apos ; as, éap, “ spring,’ ’ wen. Eap-os 5 
Oévap, “ the palm of the hand,” gen. Oévap-os. But dauap 
makes dapapt-os. 

7. Neuters in as make partly aros; as, Kpéas, “ flesh,” 
genitive xpéat-os; Képas, “a horn,” gen. xépat-os. More 
commonly, however, they form the genitive in aos; as, 
Kvédas, “ darkness,” gen. Kvéda-os, in which case the 
Attics contract the termination aos into ws; as, Képws, 
Kpéws, Kc. 





to strengthen the root avax, after the removal of thes. From the 
regular declension of dva€ (i.e. dvax-o¢ in the genitive, &c.) comes 
“Avaxes, the name of Castor and Pollux; while, on the other hand, 
the oblique cases of nor in Latin shew the ¢ of the root. Compare 
the German nacht and the English night. 

) Matthia, G. G. vol.i. §72,1. The noun aha, “milk,” makes 
aAakt-os, as from yarak (i.e. yaAaxts) ; oivytt, ‘* mustard,’”’ makes, 
according to § 11, owwymi-os, and in Attic owyre-ws 3 doru, “a city,” 
makes tare-os, Att. dore-ws. Other nouns in v also vary from the 
rule above given; as, ddxpu, “a tear,” gen. 3axpu-os, Ke. 
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S. Nominatives in avs make aos and yos; as, vars, “a 
ship,” gen. vaos and wnos. 

. 9, Nominatives in eS, different from those mentioned in 
§ 4, make the genitive in evos; as, Kreis, “a comb,” gen. 
KTev-0$ ; OF in etd0¢; as KAels, “a key,” wen. KrAewdos. 

10. Nominatives in 1S, other than those alluded to under 
§ 2, make the genitive in nros and 480s ; as, prrorys, “friend- 
ship,” gen. piAdoryt-os 5 mévys, “ @ poor man,’ ’ wen. WévyTos 5 
Tlapyys, “a mountain on the confines of Attica,” gen. 
Ilapvy6-os. Here again os is added to the termination of 
the roots, pudornt, wévyr, &e. 

ll. Nomiiatves in «¢ make the genitive in tos, «dos, 
tOos, eros, and t vos. The Attics, however, changed tos into 
ews. Thus, ogbis, “@ serpent, ” gen. op-tos (Att. op- -€0S) 5 
édmris, “* hope,” gen. eAmid-os 5 0 opus, “a bird,” gen. opvi0-os ; 
Xaprs, “a favour,” gen. yapit-os; axis, “a beam of the 
sun,” gen. axtiv-os. All these terminations, like those 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, are only os added to 
the several roots. 

12. Neuters in os make the genitive in eos, which the 
Attics contract into ovs; as, Tetyos, “a wall,” gen. tetxe-06, 
contr. TEly-ous. 

13. Words in ovs, other than those mentioned under § 4, 
make the genitive in 005; as, Bovs, “an ox,” gen. Bo-és. 
Some again, when ovs arises _by contraction from oes, wen. 
oevtos, make the genitive in ovvtos; as, "Orovs, “ the 
name of a city,” gen. "Orovyt-os. So, also, Tpamefors, 
peAcrous, &e. 

14. Words in v make the genitive in vyos; as, deapré, 
“@ canal,” gen. diwpvx-os. Others have veyos; as, zrvl, 
* the river Styx,” gen. Ervy-0s. 

15. Words in vs make tos; as, ons, “ the loins,” gen. 
ooi-os 3 Spvs, “a tree,” gen. dpv-os ; and sometimes dos, 
vbos, and vvos; as, xAaprs, 2 cloak,” ren. xAapvd-os ; 
xopus, “a helmet,” gen. Kopv0-os ; K@MUS, « a bundle,” gen. 
K@pLv0-086 3 Dopkus, “ Phorcys,” gen. Popxvy-os. 

16. Words in ws make wos, wtos, oos (contr. ous), and 
OTOS. Thus, ducs, “a slave,” gen. Spsco-os 5 npws, “a 
hero,” gen. pw~os 3 das, “light,” gen. por-os ; épws, “ love,” 
gen. EPWT-05 5 aidws, “ modesty,” gen. aido-os, contr. atd-or's ; 
retudas, perf. act. participle of rirrw, gen. rerupor-os. 
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Accusative. 


As a general rule, the accusative singular of nouns of 
the third declension, that are not neuter, is formed by 
‘changing os of the genitive into a; as, wyy, gen. uyr-os, 
accus. pyVv-a. 


1. But nouns in ss, vs, avs, and ovs, whose genitive ends 
in os pure, take v instead of a; as, mors, “ a city,” gen. 
qoAt-0s, acc. moNy ; 5 vavs, “a ship,” gen. va-os, acc. vavy; 
Bows, “ an or,” gen. Bo-os, ace. Bovy, &e. 

2. Other nouns in ts, us, &c., whose genitive ends in os 
impure, and which have no accent on the last syllable of 
the nominative, make the accusative in a and y, the latter 
particularly with the Attics. | Thus, opus, “a bird,” gen. 
opvi0-os, acc. opyi0-a, Att. opuy ; Krew, “@ key,” gen. 
KAetd-os, acc. xAeid-a, Att. xAetv. So the compounds of 
Wovus; as, Bpadvrous, “slow of Soot, ” ace. Bpadvrod-a, Att. 
Bpadvrovv; Oidirous, “ Cdipus,’ acc. Otdiqod-a, Att. Oi- 
ovr OUY. 


Vocative. 


The vocative of the third declension is generally like the 
nominative; and this is particularly the case among the 
Attic writers ; as, 6 Oy, “ the wild beast,” voc. O4p; 9 xeip, 
“the hand,” voc. xeip. 


1. But the endings evs, is, us, as also the words mats, 

a boy,” ypavs, “an aged female,” and Bovs, “ an ox,” cast 

off their s to form the vocative, and those in evs then assume 

the circumflex; as, BactAevs, “ a king,” voc. BactAcv ; Tapis, 

. Paris, ” voc. “Mép-t; T7Ovs, ’ Tethys,” voc. T76-v; mats, 

VOC. Tat; ypats, voc. ypav; Bovs, voc. Bov. Other nouns 

in ovs more frequently retain than drop the s. Thus, 
Oidiwr-ov is found; but Oidiaeus is more common. 

2. Words in as and ers, which arise from old forms end- 
ing in avs and evs, and which form their genitive in avos, 
avtos, or evtos, throw away s in the vocative, and then, for 
the most part, resume the v; as, TaAas, “ miserable,” gen. 
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7 aAav-os, voc. radav; Aias, “ Ajax,” gen. Alayt-os, voe. 
Alav; yapies, “ graceful,” gen. xaplevt-os, voc. yapier. 
But several proper names in GS) avTos, have in the voca- 
tive only the long a; as, “ArAas, gen.”ArAart-os, voc. 
“ArAa. 

3. Words which have y or w in the termination of the 
nominative, and the corresponding short vowel (e or 0) in 
the genitive, and which have no acute accent on the last 
syllable, take the short vowel also in the vocative ; ; a 
pntnp, “a mother,” gen. UNTEP-05, voc. RATED § 3 pyTwp, “ 
orator,” gen. pyTop-os, Voc. pytop; LwKparys, “ Socrates,” 
gen. Lwxpat-eos, voc. Lwxpates. If, however, the last. 
syllable of such words has the accent, then the long vowel 
is retained in the vocative ; as, mony, “a shepherd,” gen. 
Mouev-Os, VOC. Totuny. But this only applies to nouns, 
not to adjectives; and hence xehatvedys makes, in the voca- 
tive, Kerawvedés. 

4. Words which retain the long vowel in the genitive 
keep it also in the vocative; as, [Aaror, “ Plato,” gen. 
TAatwv-os, voc. Aare; . Eevocpan, “ Xenop gen. 
Fevopave-os, voc. Eevopav; intyp, “a physician,” gen. 
intyp-0s, voc. inrye. But the following three make the 
vowel short in the vocative; “Amor, “ Apollo,” gen. 
"AmroAAwr-os, voc. “AmoAXov ; Toredar, ¥ Neptune,” ren. 
Tloce:dav-os, voc. Ilocedov; owtnp, “a saviour,” een: 
TwTNP-0s, VOC. owrep. 

5. Proper names in k\js make -«Aers in the termination 
of the vocative; as, NixoxA7s, voc. NixoxAes. Here the 
nominative was originally -«Aéys; and consequently the 
vocative is -KNEEs, contracted “Kets. 

6. Words in w and ws make oz in the vocative ; as, Ante, 
** Latona,” voc. Ayr-ot; : Larpa, “ Sappho,” voc. Lamwg-or ; 
aidas, “ modesty,” voc. aid-or. 


Dative Plural. p 


The dative plural in nouns which end in evs, avs, and 
ovs, is formed by appending « to the termination of the 
nominative singular; as, BaoAevs, BaciNevor; vas, vavoi; 
Bovs, Bovoi. In the case of other nouns, the dative plural 
is formed by adding ox to the root: such changes are at the 
same time made as the rules of euphony require; as, vvé, 
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wen. vuxt-ds, dat. pl. vvEi (i.e. vuxroi); odovs, gen. odorr-os, 
dat. pl. odove: (i.e. odovrot) ; wats, gen. wad-os, dat. pl. wacot 
(i.e. waidot); “Apa, gen.”ApaB-os, dat. pl. “Apa (i.e. 
Td s * ~ . 
ApaBoi); tumets, gen. tumévt-os, dat. pl. tumetor, (1.e. Tv- 
wévTOL); KTels, GEN. KTEv-os, dat. pl. KTect (i.e. KTevot), Ke. 


1. When the ending o, on being added to the root, is 
preceded by a vowel, or, in other words, when the genitive 
ends in os pure, this vowel remains in the dative plural un- 
changed, as in the other oblique cases; as, Tetxyos, gen. 
TEtXe-08, dat. pl. TELXEDE 5 dpvs, gen. dpv-os, dat. pl. dpvoi; 
aAnOys, gen. aAnGé-os, dat. pl. adnbéor. When, however, 
the nominative singular has a diphthong, the dative plural 
takes it also; as, BaotAevs, gen. Bactré-ws, dat. pl: BacrAevon, 
and the other nouns mentioned in the beginning of the pre- 
vious paragraph. 

2. Some nouns in 7p, gen. -epos, drop the ¢« in the geni- 
tive and dative singular, and also in the dative plural; and 
then, in the latter case, insert after p the more sonorous a; 
as, Tarip, ‘ ‘a father,” gen. TaTp-0o¢ (from TaTEp-0s), dat. 
warpt (from matép-t), &e., dat. pl. watpact. So, also, uyrnp, 
yaortip, Buyaryp, Anusyrnp. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Nouns in ys undergo contraction in every case, except 


in the nominative and vocative singular, and dative plural. 
Thus: 


9 Tptnpys, * the trireme.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
= Tpihnp-ns Ta Tpinp-€¢ -n |at  Tpiyp-ees -€1s 
. TIS Tplip-Eos -ous Tatv Tpinp-gowv -otv | Tav Tpinp-€wv -av 
; 79 Tpgp-et -ex | Tat Tpinp-Eotv otv | Tats TpInp-eot 
Thy Tpinp-ea -n | Ta ‘Tpinp-ee -n | Tas TpINp-Eas ~Ex< 
Tpinp-es Tpinp-ee -7 Tpinp-ees Ets. 


<Puad 


2. Like tpinpys are also declined the proper names end- 
ing in KAeys; as, ‘HpaxAéns, contracted ‘HpaxArs ; Oepuoro- 
KAxs, TeptxAys, &c. In the genitive and dative they have a 
double contraction. Thus: 
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o ‘Hpaxréys, “ Hercules.” 


N. 6 : ‘Hpaxa-éns “iis ; 
G. rou “HpaxA-éeos -€os -éous 
D. re ‘Hpakd-éet -éer -e¢ 

‘ < 4 “~ 
. Tov Hpaxi-éa -7 
< 7 
Hpaxd-ees ~-€is. 


<p 


3. Nouns in os are neuter, and make the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative plural in ea, contracted 7, and the 
genitive in éwr, contracted wy. Thus: 


TO TELYXOS, ‘“* the wall.” 


Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
N. 7d Tetx-0s 7 Teix-ee -n Ta Tely-ea  -1 
G. Tov reix-c0s -ovs | Toiv retx-€ow -otv | Tav Tety-€wv -Ov 
D. re Teix-et  -e4 Tow Tetx-€owv -oiv | Tots Tetx-Eoe 
A. TO Tetx-05 7) Tely-ee -n Ta TelX-ea -n 
Vv. TELX-05 Teix-c@ =n Teix-ea =. 


4. Nouns in @ and as have three contractions; namely, 
dos of the genitive singular into ovs, oz of the dative into or, 
and oa of the accusative into or o. Their dual and plural 
have no contractions, but are declined throughout like the 
corresponding parts of Aoyos. Few of them, indeed, from 
their signification, admit, strictly speaking, of a dual or 
plural. Thus: 


9 xa, “ the echo.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 9 Hx-@ Ta = }X-@ ai x-ot 
G. Tiis %x-dos -ovs Tatv 1}X-otv TOV HX-@v 
D. rH x-dt) -o8 Tatv ix-olv Tals HX-ols 
A. TH hx-0a -@ Ta hy-@ Tas i}K-00s 
V. HX-Ot HX-@ | Hy-08. 


9 aidws, “ the modesty.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 97 = aid-as Ta aid-a ‘| at atd-ol 
G. Tis aid-dos -ods Talv aid-otv Tav aid-a@v 
D. 7H aid-dt -or Tatv aid-olv Tats ald-ots 
A. rH aid-0a -6 Ta  ald-a Tas aid-ovs 
Vv. aid-or aid-@ atd-oi. 
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5. Nouns in « and «¢ contract e¢ of the dative into ex. 
Nouns in ts contract ees of the nominative and vocative 
plural into es, and eas of the accusative plural into ets : 
they have also, in the genitive singular, and the genitive 
and dative dual, the Attic terminations ews and er, instead 
of eos and ev. ‘Thus: 


7 Twos, “ the city.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 3 = -WdA~ts Ta ‘"WdéA-ce ai -WdA-ees -€45 
G. Tis moA-ews Talv ToA-e@v TOY WOA-Ewv 
D. ry wod-et -e Taiv WoA-eqv Tats WoA-ect 
A. thy méA-w Ta ‘§dA-ee Tas WdA-eas ~-€ts 
V. woA-t TOA-€€ WoA-ees ~-€ts. 
To oivymt, “ the mustard.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 70 oivyr-t To) olvir-ee Ta olvnT-ea 
G. Tov owyT-eos Tow otvnT-éotv TaY olvnTr-éov 
D. 7 owed -ec | Totv ownt-éoww Tos olwnT-ect 
A. ro civnr-t Ta otvaTr-ee Ta 9 olwnTr-ea 
V. oivntr-t owHT-Ee ownn-ea, 


6. Nouns in vs, gen. vos, have two contractions ; namely, 
ves of the nominative and vocative plural into us, and vas of 
the accusative plural into vw. Thus: 


o tx6us, ‘* the fish.” 


, Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 5 ix O-vs To ix0-ve of = ixO-bes Ds 
G. Tov ix8-vos row ix0-dorw Tav ix0-vev 
D. 70 ixd-0¢ Totv ix0-dow Tots ix0-vore 
A. Tov ix0-vv Ta ix0-te Tous ix0-vas -0s 
V. ix0-0 ix0-ve ix0-ves -Ds. 


7. Nouns in evs, and those in vs which make, like them, 
the genitive in ews, have four contractions; namely, e¢ of 
the dative singular into e«, ee of the dual into y, ees of the 
nominative and vocative plural into ecs, and eas of the ac- 
cusative plural into es. But in the last case, the uncon- 
tracted eas is the more usual form. Thus: 
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o Bacievs, “ the king.” 


N. 6 Bacidr-evs Ta Pacth-ée -R | ot  Bacih-ées -cts 
G. tov Bactd-éws Tov PBactA-éowv Tav Bacth-eov 
D. 7 Bactd-ét -et | Toiv Bactd-éow Tots PBactA-evdot 
A. tov Bacid-éa Ta Bactd-€e -h | Tovs Bactd-éas -eic 
Vv. Bacid-eo =! Bactd-ée -7j BactA-ées -ets. 


8. Neuters in v make the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative plural in ea, contracted into 7. They also contract 
et into ec, and ee into y. Thus: 


~ of . . 
To aovrv, “ the city.” 


N. 70 dor-v Tw» dor-ce 4 Ta dor-ca -7 
G. rod dat-eos Tov aoT-éot TQV agT-éwv 
D. re Gor-et -e Tow aor-éotv Tots dor-eot 
A. To dot-v Tw uor-ee -n Ta dor-ea -n 
Vv. &or-v dor-ee -n dor-ea -n. 


9. Neuters in as pure and pas reject r by syncope in the 
Ionic dialect, and are also further contracted by crasis in the 
Attic, im every case except the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular, and the dative plural. Thus: 


to Kpéas, “ the flesh.” 


se diel 
N. 70 xpé-as 
G. tov Kpé-aros, by syncope xpé-aos, by crasis xpé-ws 
D. 7a Kpé-art Cees: MOREE occu Kpé-a 
A. 70 Kpé-as 
V. xpé-as. | 
Dual. ‘ 
N. rw xpé-ate ...... xpé-ae ..... Kpé-a 
G. Totv xpe-drow ...... Kpe-dow ..... Kpe-@v 
D. rotv xpe-drow ...... Kpe-Golv ..... Kpe-@v 
A. Ta Kpé-aTe ...... Kpéae  ...., Kpé&a 
Vv. Kpé-are eee * Kpé-ae oe Kpé-a. 
Plural. 
N. rad xpé-aTa ...... xpé-aa wee Kpé-a 
G. Tav Kpe-drav : Kpe-d@v  ..... Kpe-@v 
D. rots xpé-ace 
A. ra «pé-aTa ...... xpé-aa .. Kpé-a 
Vv Kpé-aT@ ww ws es KpG-G@ wee ee xpé-a 
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vo Képas, “ the horn.” 


Singular. 
N. 70 xép-as 
G. rot xép-aros, by syncope xép-aos, by crasis xép-ws 

cd ** 

D. 7 Kép-att  — www se. Kép-at www ee Kép-a 
A. 70 Kép-as 
V. Kép-as. 

Dual. 
N. tw xép-are  ...... Kép-e ww se Kép-a 
G. Tow Kep-dtow ...... Kep-aolv ..... KEp-@v 
TD. rotv xep-drow ...... Kep-Golv ..... kKep-@v 
A. Tw Kép-ate ...... Kép-ae ww we. KE PHO 
ie Kép-aTeé iw www ss Kép-ae www Kép-a. 

Plural. 
N. ra xép-aTa ssw ss Kéep-aad we Kép-a 
G. tav Kep-drev...... Kep-d@v ..... KEp-@v 
D. ‘rots xép-ace 

a 

A. tad xépeara ss sss. Kép-aa ww ww. KE PHO 
V. Kép-aTa—i“ iw ee Kép-aa@_sw ww es Kép-a. 


10. Some words in 7p, genitive -epos, throw away the e 
before p in the genitive and dative, and so exhibit a double 
form. After the letter vy, when it is brought into collision 
with p in such forms, a 3 is added, in order to soften the 
sound. The noun varzp is an instance of the first mode of 
declining ; the noun avzp, of the second. Thus: 


o waTnp, “ the father.” ! 


Singular. Dual. Plurai. 
N. 6) rar-yp | 7m ‘mwar-épe of = Tat-épes 
G. Tov mar-épos -pds | rotv wat-épow | Tav waT-épwv -pav 
D. 7 wareépt -pi | toiv wat-épow | Tots mar-pdct 
A. tov war-épa T) TwaT-épe Tovs jTar-épas 
V. WaT-ep maT-épe | mar-épes. 





*(1) In'the same way are declined uirnp, “ a mother,” and yaorhp, 
“* a stomach ;” except that yaoryp makes in the dative plural yaor7jpor, 
which appears to have been also the old form of tratyp and pyrnp. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that warjp, uyTnp, and yaornp 
make the accusative singular without contraction. This is done in 
the case of uAryp, to prevent its being confounded with pyrpa, -as, 
“a womb ;” in the case of waryp, to prevent its being confounded 
with wazpa, -as, “a paternal land;” and in yaoryp, to prevent 
similar confusion with ydaorpa, -as, “* the bottom of a vessel.” 
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= 


o avyp, “ the man.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 av-np To av-épe -dpe | of av-épes -dpes 
G. Tov av-épos -dpds | Tov av-épow -dpoww | Trav av-épev -dpav 
D. tT av-épt -dpt | rotv av-époww -dpow | rots av-dpaor 
A. Tov av-épa -dpa | tH av-épe -dpe | rods av-épas -dpas 
Vv. dv~ep av-épe -dpe av-épes -dpes. 


11. Some nouns are contracted by either dropping a 
vowel, or blending two vowels into one ; and this contrac- 
tion takes place in every case. Thus: 


9S € ~ 
TO éap, contr. yp, \ 0 Kevewy, contr. KEV@Y, 
“the spring.” “the belly.” 
Singular. Singular. 
N. 70 éap, tip | N.6 §xevedr, Kevav 
G. Tov Keve-dvos, Kev-Ovos 


G. Tov éap-os, npos 
D. 7® dap-t, rm, &e. | 


D. to xeve-Ou, Kev-Bv1, Ke. 


ANOMALOUS FORMS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. That is called anomalous which is inconsistent with 
the prescribed laws of formation; as, for example, when 
xape, though formed from a root ydapcd, makes ydprros in 
the genitive, not yapcdos. 

2. The greater part of the actual deviations from regular 
declension consist in the interchange of forms. In the more 
ancient language, it often happened that a word had two or 
more terminations and modes of inflection, with only one 
and the same signification. Only one of these forms was, for 
the most part, retained as the language became improved. 
The other was merely employed, now and then, when a more 
sonorous term was needed, especially in poetry. Thus, 
Anuytyp, more seldom, Ayjuntpa, “ Ceres;” daxpvov, older 
form daxpv, -vos, “a tear.” 

3. Sometimes the two forms remained more or less in 
common use by the side of each other; as, vios, “ @ son,” 
genitive viov; and also viéos, front a nominative of the third 
declension in evs. 

4. Sometimes both forms originate from the same nomi- 
native, in which case the word is called a Heteroclite. Thus, 
Oidirous, genitive Oidimodos, and Oidirov. 

5. When, however, one of the forms can be traced to an 
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obsolete or unusual nominative, it is called Metaplasm ; as, 
dévdpor, gen. -ov ; dative plural déevdpos, and also dévdpes:, 
from the nominative TO dEvdpos. 

6. Most of the common and poetical anomalies that occur 
in declension consist of heteroclites and metaplasms. 

7. To the heteroclites belong certain words that are 
inflected after both the first and third declensions. Some of 
these carry this double mode of inflexion throughout ; as, 
pUKIS, “@ mushroom,” genitive ptxov and BUKNTOS, &e. 
This is particularly the case with proper names in ys ; as, 
Adpys, genitive Aapov and Aapyrtos. Others have it only 
in part; as, LwKxparys, accusative Loxpary and Lwxparny. 

8. Nouns in ws sometimes make the genitive in w and wos. 
Thus, Mivas, gen. Mive and Mivwos ; tatpws, “ a paternal 
uncle,” gen. TaTpw and TAT pwos. 

9. Nouns in ws, genitive wros, sometimes drop the 7; as, 
idpas, “ sweat,” which has not only part and Dpara i in 
the dative and accusative, but also r@ ‘dp@ and Tov dpa, 
the latter being Attic forms. 

10. Nouns in ws and wy have sometimes the anomaly 
still more apparent, since it shews itself even in the nomi- 
native. Thus, 0 o Taws, gen. Ta, “ the peacock,” and o Tawy, 
genitive TAGVOS. So, also, 7 1 GAws, gen. Go, “ the threshing- 
floor,” and ados, gen. aAwos. 

11. The declension of vavs, a ship, is as follows: 


4 vats, “the ship.” 


Attic Epic and Ionic. Doric 
Sing. N. vais vaus vas 
4 a 
G. vews vnos and veds vaos 
D au a Xe 
wnt unt vat 
A. vadv vja and véa vavy and var 
V. vav vav vas. 
Dual. N. vije vije vae 
A a 
G. veotv veo vaotv 
D. veoty veotv yaowv 
A. vije vie vae 
V. vine vije vae 
Plural, N. vijes vijes and vées yaes 
. veov veav yaav 
G. ve 
D. vavot | vyvoiandvéecct | yavoi 
A. vats yas and véas vaas 
~ ~ “~ 
V. vines vies | vaes 
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12. The noun Bows, “an ox,” makes Boos in the genitive, 
Bovy in the accusative; and in the plural, nom. Boes, con- 
tracted Bovs, dative Bauat accusative Boas, contr. Bovs. 

13. The declension of Zevs is also peculiar. Thus, 

Zevs 
Znvos and Ards 
Znvi and Ad 
Ziva and Aia 
Zev. 


14. Under the head of anomalies in declension may be 
ranked the very peculiar paragogic ending in du or qu. 
This is of very common occurrence in epic poetry, and is 
used instead of the ordinary dative or genitive singular. 
The rules that control it are as follows: 1. In the first de- 
clension, nouns in 7 throw away the o of the genitive; as 
from evv7s is formed evvnpy. The ae however, appends 
giv or de at once; as, evry, evvndiv. 2. If the noun end 
in os or ov, the o alone remains before Pe or dt; while in 
those in os, which make the genitive in eos, contr. ovs, the 
form es (or evs, the Ionic contraction from €0s) enters. 
Thus we have from otparov the form orparodiy ; ; from 
épeBos, gen. épéBeos, contr. -ovs, the form épéBevody ; ; from 
orndos, gen. orneos, contr. ornOous, the form ornbeoduv. 


SP OaZzZ 


DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 


1. Defective nouns are such as cannot, from their very 
nature, occur in more than one number. Thus, of éry- 
cia, “the etesian winds;” ta Aroviora, “the festival of 
Bacchus.” 

2. Some again are only employed in the nominative and 
accusative ; as, the neuters, ovap, “a dream;” vrap, “u 
vision ;” déuas, * a body.” 

3. Others are only used in the nominative ; as, opedos, 
“advantage ;” 7dos, “benefit.” Or in the vocative; as, 
@ trav, * O thou.” 

4. Many from having been nouns have become adverbs, 
in consequence of their being employed in only one parti- 
cular case ; as, €wixAny, “ by name.” 
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INDECLINABLE NOUNS. 


1. Under this are ranked most of the cardinal numbers ; 
as, wevre, “ five;” &€& “ sir;” émra, “seven,” &e. 

2. The names of the letters : 3 as, aga, Bara, &e. 

3. The neuter participle To ypewr, from the impersonal 
XP%- 

4. The noun 6éues, when it occurs in the formula 6éuis 
eori. 


+> 


DIALECTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. The /Eolians said wéAvrov for TohvTovr, the accusa- 
tive of woAvrous. They also employed yéAor for yéAwra, 
sa accusative of yéAws; and 7, npov for pes. 

. The /£olians said Larpas, Anras, in the nominative, 
pt of Lara, Anta. 

3. The olians frequently employ the termination evs 
instead of ys; as, “Apeus for “Apys: and form the oblique 
cases as follows: gen. “Apevos ; ; dat. ”"Apew; acc. “Apeva. 
The nominative in evs sometimes occurs also in Doric; as, 
Evyndevs, Theocrit. 5. 134. 

4. The /Kolians and Dorians use, in the genitive singular, 
the termination evs instead of eos; as, Bap Bes for OapuBeos. 
So, also, evs for ews ; as, "AxiAdeus for’ Axtrréas. 

5. The Aolians say Zwxparov in the genitive, instead of 
Lwxparovs; and in the vocative, Léxpate. Hence Pericle in 
Cicero, Off: 1. 40. 8. 

6. The Dorians said, in the genitive plural, aiyay for 
aiyaov; Oypav for Onpwy; and, in _ nominative, [love:dav 
for liaesor 

7. The Dorians said Totpay for roiuny, and so through- 
out. So, also, ppact for ppest, the dative plural of perv 

8. The Dorians used xpys for kpéas ; and pyri for ppéate, 
the dative of hpéap. 

9. In such forms as fovs, gen. Boos, the Dorians change 
ov, in all the cases, into w; as, nominative Bas, Theocrit. 
8. 77.3; acc. pl. Tas Bas 3 dative pl. Bwoiv, &e. 

10. The Dorians often employ the termination "8 in the 
nominative for evs. Thus they say, “Opdns for ‘Opdevs ; 
irns for Pirevs, &e. 

11. The Doric vocative of nouns in evs is formed in y ; 
as, Tvdy. 
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12. In the [onic dialect, the genitive plural ends in éwy; 
as, avdpéwr, xeipewr, pnvewr. 

13. Nouns in ¢s, gen. dos, lose in Ionic the 3; and those 
in as, gen. atos, the +. Thus, ’Osipros for Ocipidos; Oéri 
for @éride 5 ynpaos for ynpatos; Képaos for Képaros. 

14. The Ionians do not contract the cases of contractible 
nouns; as, évidpves, not évidpus. So, also, they say odpvas, 
émreos, Hpaxadréns, &e. ; 

15. The [onians decline nouns in evs with y not con- 
tractible ; as, SaotAnos, roxnwr, &e. 

16. Nouns in « are declined by the Ionians with « con- 
tractible ; as, wodis, gen. woAtos ; Odus, wen ddh0<. 

17. The Ionians are fond of the termination eo: in the 
dative plural; as, yeipeo., Kiveot, avaxreot, &e. 





XXI. PATRONYMIC NOUNS. 


1. Patronymics are nouns which designate a son or a 
daughter. They are derived from the proper name of the 
father; sometimes, also, from that of the mother. 

2. The Mascunine Patronymics are of two classes. 
The first class end in either (dys, adys, or cadys, and form 
the genitive m ov. The second end in fw, and make the 
genitive in wvos, rarely ovos. 

3. Patronymics in (dys and {wv are formed from nouns 
in os of the second declension. Thus, from Kpovos, “ Sa- 
turn,” come the patronymics Kpovidys and Kpovier, both 
meaning “ the son of Saturn,” i.e. Jupiter. So from K6dpos 
we have Kodpidns ; from Tavranos, Tavradidys; from Ataxos, 
_ Ataxidne. 

4. Patronymics in cadys are formed from nouns in cos: 
as, from “HaAcos comes “HAcadys ; from ’AokAym0s, "AokAn- 
miadns ; from Aaéptios, Aaepriadys. 

5. Patronymics in adys come from nouns in ys and as of 
the first declension. Thus, from ‘Irrorys comes ‘Irrordoys ; 
from ’AAevas, ’AAevadys. 

6. In nouns of the third declension the genitive serves 
as the basis of derivation. If the penult of the genitive 
be short, the patronymic from os is formed in ‘dys; as, 
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from “Ayapéuvwr, gen. -ovos, comes "Ayayueuvovidys ; from 
éorwp, gen. -opos, Gerropidys; from Anta, gen. -dos, Ay- 
roidys, &c. But if the penult of the genitive be long, the 
patronymic ends in :adys; as, from TeAauov, gen. -avos, 
comes TeAauwuadys; from "Audutpyav, gen. -avos, "Audi- 
Tpvwrviaoys. 

7. Nouns in evs, which in Ionic have the genitive in 70s, 
give rise to the patronymic form yiadys. Thus, from [1yAevs, 
gen.-7os, comes EyAniadys; from Ilepoevs, gen. -jos, Tep- 
oniadys. But since these have also the termination ews in 
the genitive, which continued to be the prevailing one in the 
Attic and common dialects, hence arose, from [lepoevs, gen. 
Ilepoéws, the patronymic form [lepoetdns, Mepoetdns; from 
"Atpevs, gen.’ Atpéws, the form *Arpeidys. 

8. The Femate Partronymics have four terminations; 
namely, either cas, is, ivy, or covy. Thus, from Bpicers 
comes Boronis; from “Aras, ’ArAavris; from “Adpyoros, 
*Adpyorivy; from ’Axpiotos, "Axptorovy. It is to be re- 
marked, that the termination «vy arises when the primitive 
has a consonant before its own termination, and the termi- 
nation «#vy when the primitive has before its ending the 
vowel ¢ or v. 


XXII. ADJECTIVES. 


1. The declensions of adjectives are three. 

2. The first declension of adjectives has three termina- 
tions ; the second, two; the third, one. 

3. Adjectives of three terminations are the most numerous ; 
and-have the feminine always in , except when preceded 
by a vowel, or the letter p, in which case it ends in a. 
Thus: 

dethos detAy detAov, “cowardly.” 
Kavos §=6KaAH «= kaAov, “handsome.” 


soos soy soov, “ wise.” 
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But, | 
pirtos giria gidtov, “ friendly.” 
Y « ¢ ¢ “ » 
ayios = ayia arytov, holy. 
iepos = cepa ~=— tepov, = “* sacred.” 
4. The masculine termination in os and the neuter in ov 
are inflected after the second declension of nouns. The 


feminine termination in y or a is inflected after the first 


declension of nouns. 

5. Adjectives in oos, however, have the feminine in 7; 
as, 0900s, o730n ; Oo0s, Gon. But when p precedes, these 
have also a; as, aOpoos, aOpoa. 


1. ADJECTIVES OF THREE TERMINATIONS. 
(1.) Termination in os. 


coos, “ wise.” 
Singular. | Dual. Plural. + 


N. cog-ds -) -dv | copa -d -w cop-ot -ai -d 
~ “~ “~ Las a“ 
G. cod-ot -ijs -o0 | cod-owv -atv -otv | cog-@v -av -dv 
A A A a n a a ral n 
D. cof-® -9 -@ cop-ov -aiv -otv | god-ots -ats -ots 
A. cod-ov -v -dv | cop-o -d -w gop-ovs -ds  -a 
‘ 4 
V. cop-€ -7 -Ov | Gopm -a -w gop-of -ai -d. 


tepos, “ sacred.” 


€ “ % ‘ € ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ ‘ ‘ x 

N. iep-os -a -ov iep-w = -a = lep-ol -at -d 

€ “ la) A € n“ ay “a e A ~ “ 

G. fep-ov -ds -o0 tep-olv -atv -otv | lep-@v -@v -@v 

~ al € a) ”~ ” € “ a“ n 

D. iep-®@ -@ -@ tep-olv -atv -oLv t€p-01g = -AL¢ -0l5 
‘ « A ‘ 

A. fep-dv -av -ov iep-a = -a"-@ iep-ovs -ds -a 

‘ 4 
V. iep-€ -d -ov iep-® = -d  -® fep-ot -ai -d. 


(2.) Termination in eos. 


Adjectives in eos are contracted throughout. In the femi 
nine, ea is contracted into a when a vowel or the letter p 
precedes the termination os; but otherwise it is contracted 
into 7. In the neuter plural, however, ea is always con- 
tracted into a, whatever letter may precede os. Thus: 

D 
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* 


xpvoeos, contr. ypuvaous, “ golden.” 


Singular. Dual. 
7 
N. xpto-eos -éa ~-eov xpvc-éw éa = 
“~ a“ “~ ~ ~ ~ 
ous fj ouv @ a @ 
ca * ia ‘4 * * 
G. ypvo-éov -éas -€ou xpuo~éow ~éaw  -éow 
“A a “ “ ~ “ 
ov 8=—ois st ov =—s atv otv 
4 7 4 4 a ca 
. D. xpve-éo -ég -éo xXpuc-éow -éaw -éow 
~ ~ “~ 
@ g @ otv atv otv 
4 
A. xpto-eov -éav -eov xpuc-éw -€a -éw 
“~ ~ a“ mo “ -~ 
ow =v —s ou @ a @ 
4 
V. xpto-ee -éa = -€0v xpur-€m -€a -é@ 
. ~ i) “~ ~ ~ 
7) ouv @ @ 
Piural. 
‘dl 
N. xpuo-eot eat -ea 
“a ~ ~~ 
ot at a 
* a a 
G. xpvo-éav -éwv = -éav 
ow “~ “ 
@v @v Q@v 
D. xpvo-gots = -éars— -E00s 
a“ ~ ow 
ots ats ots 
A. xpuvo-gouvs -éas = -ea 
~ ~ ~ 
ous as a 
4 
V. ypvo-eot = -ems— (<s—sé ect 
a ral “~ 
ot at a. 


(3.) Termination in oos. 

1. Adjectives in dos are contracted throughout like those 
in eos. In the feminine, oy is contracted into 7; and in the 
neuter plural, oa into a. 

2. When the letter p precedes the termination, the femi- 
nine is in 0a, contracted a. But the adjective a@poos, 
“crowded,” feminine a@poa, is not contracted, to distinguish 
it from the adjective dOpovs, “ noiseless,” which is of two 
terminations. 


amAoos, contr. amAovs, “ simple.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. amra-dos = -0n -dov anTA-0w -da -d@ 
a oa A ~ ~ “ 
ous iM ovv @ a o 
€ ‘a ia # « - fd 4 
G. awa-dov = -ds -dou amwA-ootv -daiv  -dotv 
A A A nr a a 
ov ns ov ov atv otv 
e 
D. ara-do = -dn -d@ GQjA-dotv -daiv -doLv 
~ _* a ao ~ ~ 
@ 2 @ ovat otv 
A. G@wA-dov ~-onv-— -dov aTA-0@ -6a -d@ 
“ “~ “~ i“ “~ ~ 
: ov av ovv @ a @ 
V. awa-de ~on ~dov aTA-d@  -0a -0@ 
~ o~ “~ o~ ~ ~ 
ov 7 ouv @ a @ 
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2. The adjective was, “all,” “ every,’ 


N. 
G. 
D. amd-dos — -dais 
A. 
V. 


Plural. 
awA-dot -da@ 
“ ~ 
ot at 
aTA-d@v -dav 
~~ ~ 
@y av 


ots ais 
amwA-dous -das 
“a ~ 
ous as 
« - ¢ 
aTA-00t -oat 
“ “~ 
ot a 


(4.) Terminations in as. 
1. Adjectives in as have acva in the feminine, and av in 
the neuter; but participles in as have the feminine in aca. 


> 


is declined like a 


participle. 
péAas, “ black.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. péA-as = -atva—s -aav éA-ave -aiva = -ave 
G. péA-avos -alvys  -avos meA-dvow ~-aivaty ~-dvotv 
D. péA-ave -aivy = -av meA-dvow -aivaty -dvowv 
A. péA-ava -aivav -av péA-ave -aiva -ave 
V. uéA-as— -auva—s -ty uéA-ave -aiva -ave 
Plural. 
N. péA-aves -avar = -ava 
G. meA-dvav -aiwvev -dvev 
D. méA-act = -aivais_-act 
A. mwéA-avas -aivas  -ava 
V. uéA-aves -atvat = -ava. 
tuyas, “having struck.” 
St r. Dual. 
N. rinb-as -aca -av Tiny-avre -doa  -avTe 
G. rinp-avros -dons -avTos Tui-dvrow -adoatv -avToww 
D. rivb-avre -doy = -avrt TuYr-avrow -deaw -dvrowv 
A. rinp-avra. -acav -av tip-avre  -doa = -avTe 
V. rinb-as “aca -av Tiy-avre -doa  -avTe 
Plural. 
N. rinp-avres  -acat = -avra 
G. rup-dvrev -acdv -dvTev 
D. rhb-ace ~doais -act 
A. tiib-avras -doas -avra 
VV. tinb-avres = -acat = - ava. 


D2 
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” 3 3 
mas, “all,” “every.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. was waca Wav wWavTre Taca Tavre 
G. wavros Tadons Tavrds mWavrowv Kacawv wavrotv 
- ‘ * 
D. wavri radon = WavTi wTavTolv Wacav wavrow 
A. wavra ‘Tacav wav mwavTre waca TavTe 
V. was Tasca Wav | ™avre Twaca wavTe 
Plural. 
N.  wavres wacat wavra 
G. wavrev Tacav TavTev 
D. wraort mwacas wWact 
# 
A. wavras  wTacas jwavTa 
VV. waves mwacat TavrTa. 


(5.) Terminations in ets. 


Adjectives in es make the feminine in coca, and the 
neuter in ev. Participles in ess make the feminine in ea. 


yapiers, “ comely.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. xapi-es = -eooa—-ev | Xapi-evre -€ooa = -evTe 
G. xapi-evros -éoons -evros xapi-évrow -éooav -évroev 
D. xapi-evre -éoon = -evTt xapi-évrow -éooav -évrow 
A. xapi-evra -eooav -ev | xapi-evre -éooa = -evTe 
V. xapi-ex, or 2 , , 
vopiey §07ee -er xapi-evre -€ooa = -evTe 
Plural. 
N. yapi-evres -eooat -evra 
G. yapi-évrav -ecoav = -év Tv 
D. xapi-ecr ~€ooas  -e01 
A. yapi-evras -€ocas = -evra 
V. yapi-evres -eooat ~—- eva. 
‘ 
tupbes, “ struck.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. rupé-cls  -etoa-v Tupd-évre -eloa = -évre 
7 
G. rup0-évros -eions -évTos | Tudb-évrow -eicav -évToty 
D. rupé-évre -efog  -évtt Tupl-évrow -eicaw -évToev 
e 
A. rupé-évra -cioav -év _tupl-évre -eica = -Evre 
Vv §- ‘ “~ ‘ a ig 4 
. Tup@-eis = -etwa—s = Tupb-évre — -eioa ~éVvTE 
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Plural. 
“ 
tupb-évres -etoat = -évra 
Tupb-évrav -ecav -évTev 
o ~~ 
Tupb-eror -eloais § -€tot 
Tupé-évras -eioas = -évra 
a ay 7 
. Tup0-évres -evrat -évra. 


<P UaZ 


The termination yers, belonging to this head, is often 
contracted. Thus, -yes, -yeooa, -yev, are contracted into 
-75, -jooa, iv; as, for example, 

N.  repe-ns Ti-nooa Thpe-7V 
G.  Tipt-HY TOS Tip-NOONS Tia-nvTOS, Ke. 


(6.) Termination in ny. 


Adjectives in yy have the feminine in e:va, and the neuter 
in ev. Of these, however, we find only one form existing 
in Greek; namely, tépyv, Tépetva, téper. 


Tépnv, “ tender.” 


Singular. Dual. 
a é 
N. rép-nv -elva = ~€V Tép~eve —_ -eiva -eve 
é , 
G. rép-evos -eivns -evos Tep-évow -civaw  -évouy 
¢ 
D. rép-evt— -eivy Ss -evt Tep-évolv -eivaivy = -é vow 
4 
A. rép-eva -etvav -ev Tép-eve’  -eiva ~eve 
4 
V. rép-ev -clva -ev Tép-eve —_ -elvar ~eve 
Plural. 
N. ép-eves -etvat = -eva 
G. Tep-évav -ewav -évev 
4 
D. Tép-ect -eivats = -eat 
4 
A. Tép-evas -eivas = -eva 
V. rép-eves -ewae = -eva. 


(7.) Termination in oes, contracted ovs. 


Adjectives in oes are contracted throughout; and form 
. . *. ~~ * 4 
the feminine in desea, contr. ovaca; and the neuter in der, 
contr. ovr. 
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meAcToets, contracted peAcrovs, “ made of honey.” 


Singular, Dual. 
N. pedit-deis_  -decoa = = dev meAtT-Cevre -o€cca -devTe 
ovs ovcca  ovv ovvre otcca  ovvrTe 
G. pedrt-devros -ogrons -devros | peAtt-o€vrow -o€ecaw -oévTow 
OUvTOS ovaons odvTOS ovvToty obecaw ovvrow 
D. pedrr-devti -oc0n = -devrt =| peArt-oévrow -oéeoaw -oévrow 
ouUvTt ovocon  ovvTt otvrowv obvecaw obvvrow 
A. peder-devta -deroav -dev meAir-devre -ofcca -devTe 
ovUvTa ovccay ovv ovvre ovcca  ovdvTe 
V. medit-dev = -deaoa == -dev MeAiT-devre -oaca -devre 
ovv oveca ovv otvre ovtcoa  ovvTe 

Plural. 

N. pedtr-cevres -decoat = -devra 

ouvres oveoat ovvra 

G. pedir-o¢vrav -ceccay = -0é vTwv 

o ovecav = ob ray 

D. pedrr-deor -o€saais =dert 

. ovat obccais = ovat 

A. pedir-devras  -0€aaas ~— -devTa 

| ovvras ovooas ouvra 

V. wedir-devres  -deroat = -devra 

ouvTes ovccat ouvra, 


f 


(8.) Termination in ovs uncontracted. 


This form belongs to participles; and makes the feminine 
in ovoa, and the neuter in ov. 


dovs, “ having given,” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. dovs dote-a dov ddvr-e dotvc-a ddvT-e 
G. ddvr-0s dobo-ns  ddvr-05 ddvr-ow dota-av ddévr-oww 
D. dvr-1 = Bobo~y = Sd vT-t ddvr-ow dsovc-aw ddvT-o1 
A. dévr-a dode-av dov ddvr-e dotc-a ddvT-e 
V. dav dovc-a dov ddvT-e dove-a ddvr-e 

Plural. 

N. ddvr-es dote-at ddvr-a 

G. ddvr-av dove-Bv  BdvT-wyv 

D. dove-1 dove-ais — Bova-t 

A. ddvr-as  B80t0-as = dv T+ 

V. ddvr-es = Bova-ae = Adv T~a. 
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(9.) Termination in vs. 

1. Adjectives in ds make the feminine in ea, and the 
neuter inv They also contract é into et, and ées and éas 
into ets. 

2. Participles in ds make the feminine in vera, and the 


neuter in vy. 
dvs, “ sweet.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. 3-s -la 0 -U yo-Ge -eia ee 
G. #d-gos elas = -€os yd-€ow ~elaw -éotv 
D. 0-66 -eiqg EK yo-€oww = -eiaw = -éawv 
et et 
A. jd-bv -etav + Ho-ée 0 -ela—“(<éséH 
V. 4-0 = -€ta -0 yo-ée -ela = -€e 
Plural. 
N. #d-es -etat shan 
ets 
G. Hd-éev -elav -étov 
D. #d-éo1 -etats -éor 
A. d-éas -eias -éa 
ets 
V. d-€es = -etae Ss =a. 
ets 
Ceuryvus, “joing.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. Cevyr-bs Dora -tv Cevyy-ivte -ica = be 
G. Cevyv-tvtos -tons -bvTos Cevyv-tvrow -toaw ~bvroww 
D. Ceuyv-tvre -bon -ivtt Cevyv-bvrow -toaw -bvTow 
A. Cevyy-ivra ~toav -vv Cevy-ivre -toa -bvre 
V. Cevyr-ts — -Doa -t Cevyv-ivte  -boa—Ss eve 
Plural. 


N. Ceuy-ivres -Doat -bvra 
G. (Cevyr-tvrav -vedv = -bvTav 
D. Cevyv-tor -boais  -bot 
A. (Cevy-bvras -boas = -bvra 
V. Ceup-tvres -Doar = -tvra. 


(10.) Termination in ov. 

The termination in wy makes ovoa in the feminine, and 
ov in the neuter. There are but two adjectives: of this ter- 
mination; namely, éxav, with its compound aéxwv, COD- 
tracted by the Attics into dxwv. All the other forms in ov 
are participles. 
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éxov, “ willing.” 


Si r. Dual. 
N. éx-ov -ov7a ~0v éx-dvTe -oloa = 0 TE 
G. éx-dvros -obans = = Ov TOS éx-dvTolv -ovcaly -dvToLY 
D. éx-dvri = -0by = -6vTt éx-dvTolv §=-otcaw = ~-dvToLV 
A. ék-dvra = -00cav dv éx-dvTe -otca ~dvTe 
V. éx-ayv -ovca ~-ov éx-dvTe -otca -dvTe 
Plural. 


N. éx-ovres -ovca: = -dvTa 

¢ “ 4 
G. éx-dvTav -ovcav  -dvTav 
D. éx-over -olwats <ovet 
A. €x-dvras -otcas)— =O Ta 
V. €x-dvTes = -oUcat ~=—s =o Ta. 


turrey, “ striking.” 
Singular. Dual. 


N. viwr-av -ovea -ov vimt-ovre -olca -ovTe 
G. rimwr-ovros -obons -ovros TUNT-Ovrow -ovcatvy -dvTOLY 
D. riwr-ovrt -obcy -ovrt TUNT-dvTolv -ovcaly ~dvToLY 
A. rimwr-ovra -ovcav -ov TURT-ovTe -olca -ovTE 
V. rimwr-wv -ovea -ov Tinr-ovre -olca -~ovTe 


Plural. 
N. tumwr-ovres -ovcat -ovra 
G. rumr-dvrmvy -ovedv -dvTav 
D. riwr-ovst -otoais> -over 
A. umreovras -otoas -ovTa 
V. vriwreovres -oveat -ovTa. 


Some participles in ov, contracted from awy, make the 
feminine in woa, and the neuter in ov. Thus: 


Tiuwawy, contracted truer, “ honouring.” 


Singular. Dual, 
N. ti-dav = -dovaa = ov Tiw-Govre -aovoca -GovTe 
av aca @v @vre ooa fovre 
G. tip-dovros -aobens -dovros Tiu-aovTov -aoveaty -advTowv 
@vTos §= @oNS @VTOS Ovrov @cav  wyvToww 
D. ti-dovrt = -aoboy =-dovre Ti-advTolw -aovoaw -advTot 
Qvrt wry @vTt avTov wocaiv wvroiv 
A. Tys-dovra =-Goveay -dov Ti-dovre -aovca -dovTe 
@vTa a@cav @v @vre ca avre 
V. riw-dwv = -dovoa = -ov Tirdovre -aotca -dovTe 
“~ 


“A la) n , 4 
@v aoa a@y @VTE wra QVTE 
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Plural. 
fd 4 4 
N. tTtu-dovres -doveat -dovTa 
@vTES aoa a@vTa 
G. Ty-advrav -aovtav = -adv Tw 
ovrev OOo @vTeV 
* rd 
D. tip-dovee -aoveais -dovet 
@Ot oats act 
id 7 A 
A. Tip-dovTas = -aovoas -dovTa 
@vTaS eoas @vTa 
V. Tip-dovres -doveat -dovTa 
@VTES arate @vra. 


(1l.) Termination in as. 
This termination also belongs to participles. The femi- 
nine is in wa, and the neuter in os. 


retupas, “ having struck.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. rerup-as = -vda_— -06 TeTup-OTre -via -OTe 
G. retup-dros = -vias — -OT 0s TeTup-OTotv -viaw ~6Tot 
D. terup-dr1 = -via =O TeTud-Orow -viaiv ~-dTowW 
A. terup-éra = -utav -05 Tetup-0Te -via -dTe 
V. rerup-@s = -via—-0¢ Tetup-oTe -via -OTe 
Plural. 

N. rerup-dres -viae -dra 

G. Terud-drav -uav -dTav 

D. rerug-dor = -viats.—-0o4 

A. ‘Tetud-dras -vias = -0Ta 

V. rerup-dres -viat -07a. 


The syncopated forms of the perfect participle active, 
however, make the feminine in wca and the neuter in ac. 
Thus : | 

éorws, “ having stood,” 


Singular. Dual. 

e 4 

N: éot-ws -67a =a éoT-OT€ -woa -aTE 
£ “~ LA 

G. éoT-a@tos §=-ons = -@TOS EoT-WToLv -woalv -wroL 
€ ~ 

D. éot-OT: 8 =0-Hon = - TL é€oT-WTow -Woalv -wToLV 
t “ow 

A. éor-aira -ooav -ws éoT-@Te -Hoa -aTE 
€ 

V. éot-ws -aTa 0S €OT-@TE -Woa -HTE 

Plural. 


N. €ée7-@Tes -aoat -OTa 
G. éot-@Twv -ecav = -eTwv 
D. ée7-Gor -wrdls  -@ot 
A. €oT-@Tas = -woas -@Ta 
V. ée7-OTes = -Oorat -@Ta. 


d3 


Singular. ° Plural. 
N. @dok-os -os -ov | évddt-w -@ - &vdok-or -o1 -a 
G. évddk-ov -ov -ov évddb-oww -o1v -ow | évddé-wv -@v -ay 
D. évidt-@ -@ -@ évddk-ow -ow -ow | évddE-o1s -o1s  -o15 
A. @vdok-ov -ov -ov évddk-w -@ -@ évddE-ous -ovs -a 
V. &dob-e -e -ov | évddt-m -w -w &vdokor -of -a. 
(2.) Termination in as. 
acivas, “ perpetual.” 
Singular. Duai. 
N. aeiv-as -as ~av aeiveavre -avTe -avTe 
G. aetv-avros -avTos -avTos aelv-avTolv -avToWw -avTow 
D. daetv-avri -avTt)— -avTi aev-avTow -dvTolw -dvToww 
A. deiv-avra -avra-av aeiv-avre -avTe -avTe 
V. aeiv-av -av ~av aeiv-avre -avTe -avTe 
Plural. 
N. aetv-avres  -avres = -avTa 
G. aew-dvtwv «= -avT@v—-avTev 
D.  aetv-acr -act -act 
A. aeiy-avras§ -avras = -avTa 
V. de€iv-avres = -avTes)— ava. 
(3.) Termination in nv. 
af 
appny, “ male.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. app-nv “nv mev dpp-eve -eve = -eve— 
G. dpp-evos -evos ~€v05 app-évotv -évolv = -évotv 
D. dpp-eve = eve Ss -€V app-évow -évotv = -€vowv 
A. dpp-eva  -eva—s = Gpp-eve -eve eve 
V. &pp-ev ~ev “ev dpp-eve -eve = -eve 
Plural. 
N. dpp-eves -eves -eva 
G. app-évar -évav -évev 
D. Gpp-eotc -eot; eo 
A. dpp-evas -evas -eva 
V. dipp-eves = -eves = -€va. 


2. 
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(1.) Termination in os. 


évdotos, “ glorious.” 


ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 


ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS, 


(4.) Termination in ns. 


59 


Adjectives in ys of two terminations undergo contraction, 
changing éos into ovs; é into et; éa and ée‘into 7, &c. 


aAnOys, “ true.” 


Singular, Dual. 
N. aanb-js  -5 es arnb-ée -&e 
7) ij 
G. aAnO-€os -€0s  -é0¢ aAnO-éoww -€otv 
ots OvUs ~— os ov soot 
D. aanb-& =-€t aAnO-éorv -éow 
a 8 et ov = ot 
A. aAnO-éa -éa = =e aAnO-ée  -ée 
i 7) 7) 7] 
V. aGAnO-és = -és—_— 0s Ganb-ée -ée 
7] ij 
Plural. 

N. aAnO-€es -ées -éa 

ets ets 7) 

G. aAnO-dav -éwv -éav 

av @v @v 

D. aAné-éo: -é0t -éor 

A. aAnO-€as -éas -éa 

ets ets 7] 

V. adAnO-ées = -€es,—s -é 

ets ets jj. 


(5.) Termination in ts. 


evyapis, “ acceptable.” 


Singular. 

N. evyap-is -is 
. €UXap-"T0s = =L TOG 
D. evydp-eri -iTt 


al | 
“(TOS 
-(Té 


A. evydp-rra, or) -iTa, ort - 


“iv 


V. ebyap-: 


§ =i 
= 


evydp-ire -tTe 
evxap-irow -(rotv 
evyap-iroy -trow 


evydp-ire = =t'Te 


evydp-ire = =" Te 


Plural. 
evydp-ires —-1Tes 
evyap-itwy -trav 
evxydp-ict = -tet 
evyap-iras = -1Tas 


evydap-tres 


(Tes 


“(Ta 
-iTev 
-(ot° 
-iTa 
-(Ta, 


-iTé 
4 
“(TOV 
4 
“tTOlVv 


“(Te 


ive 
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(6.) Termination in ovs. 


Adjectives int ous of two terminations have the accusative 
singular in -oda or -ovy, and the vocative in -ovs or -ov. 


dimrous, “ two-footed.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. d¢tr-ous ~ous -ouv di-ode -00€ -0d€ 
G. Sim-od0s  -od05 -0d0¢6 dim-odotv «= -0dotv = doe 
D. dimr-ods -0dt ~0dt dum-ddow -dd0wv ~=— 0d atv 
A. din-oda, =f -08a, OF) 3ir-ode ai se 
-ouv -ow § 
V. dim-ous, or) -ovs, = ean Slor-ode oe ake 
-ov -ov | 
Plural. 
N. dim-odes -odes -oda 
G. din-ddev -ddev -ddwv 
D. dir-oor -0o1 ~oot 
A. dtm-odas -odas  -oda 
V. dim-odes = -0de5_— -0daa. 


(7.) Termination in vs. 
Adjectives in us of two terminations contract ves and vas 


adaxpus, “ tearless.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. Gaxp-us -vs ss -v adaxp-ve —_--ve -ve 
G. addxp-vos -vos vos Gdaxp-vow -vow -toww 
D. adaxp-vt sud adaxp-bow -vow -tow 
A. Gaxp-uww -uwy-v addaxp-ve -ve ve 
V. Gdaxp-v—-v -u addxp-ve -ve ~ve 
Plural. 
N. addxp-ves -ves = -vaa 
US US 
G. ddaxp-tov -tov -tov 
D. addxp-vor = -von— - vat 
A. addxp-vas  -vas = -va 
us us 
V. addxp-ves = -ves—s - az. 


us us 
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(S.) Lermination in wv. 


cwppwr, “ discreet.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. cipp-av -av = -ov owpp-ove -ove -ove 
G. aipp-oves -oves -ovos cwpp-dvoty -dvoiv -dvotv 
D. cepp-ov1r =-ovt = -0mt capp-dvoiv -dvow -dvolv 
A. cépp-ova  ~bva_—s -ov THpp-ove -ove -ove 
V. o@pp-oyv = -ov— - ov awpp-ove -ove -ove 
Plural. 


N. owdp-oves -oves -~-ova 
G. cadp-dvev -dvev  -dvev 
D. capp-oct = -oat -00% 
A. oidp-ovas -ovas -ova 
V. aidp-oves -oves = -ova. 


Under this same head fall comparatives in wy, which are 
declined like cwpowv, except that they are syncopated and 
contracted in the accusative singular, and in the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative plural. Thus: 


eitwr, “ oreater.” 
mm 





Singular, Dual. 
N, peil-cv -@v  -ov | metl-ove -ove ove 
G. peil-ovas -ovos -ovos; pel-dvow -dvoww -dvotv 
D. peil-ove -ove -ove | pecl-dvory -dvoty -dvowv 
A. peil-ova -ova 
~sesercope -oa -ov | meil-ove -ove —_-ove 
-@, crasis -0 = 
V. petl-ov "ov -ov | wpeil-ove -ove -ove 
Plural. 
N. jeil-oves ~OVES “ova 
-0€S; syncope ~0€¢ -oa 
-ous, Crasis -ous -w 
G. pecl-dvev -dvav —_ -d vav 
D. peil-oor -oot -oot 
A. ypeil-ovas -ovas -ova 
-oas, syncope -0asS -oa 
-ous, Crasis -0us t-w 


V. peil-oves -oves -ova 
-0€S; syncope | -0€¢ -0a 


-ous, crasis -0us 
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(9.) Termination in wp. 


meyaAxTwp, “ magnanimous.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. meyadyr-wp = -ep = -0p peyadyr-ope — ope 
G. peyadyr-opos -opos = -0pos peyadnT-opowv ~dpotv 
D. peyadnr-opt —--opt -opt peyaAnT-opotv -Opotv 
A. peyaAnr-opa -opa = -op peyaAnT-ope “ope 
V. meyaAnt-op ~— -op -op MeyaAnr-ope  -ope 
Plural. 
N. peyadyr-opes -opes -opa 
G. peyadnr-dpav -dpwv -dpwv 
D. wpeyadHr-opot -opot = -opat 
A. weyaAnr-opas -opas -opa 
V.  peyaAdnr-opes -opes —-opa. 
(10.) Termination in ws. 
evyews, “ fertile.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. .evye-ws = -ws_ =v evye-@  -@ -@ 
G. evye-m = - -w evye-@v -@v-a 
D. evye-p -y evye-gv  -pv-@Y 
A. evye-wy -wv-wv evye-m =~ -w 
V. EVYVE-W6 “WS -@v evye-@ -@ -@ 
Plural. 
N. evye-w §--@ -@ 
G. evye-wy -wv-@v 
D. EVye-ws “WS —- -@S 
A. evye-ms  -w5 ss -@ 
¥ 
V.  evye-w -« -@. 


3. ADJECTIVES OF ONE TERMINATION. 


Adjectives of one termination, namely, which express | 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter by one and the same 
ending, are the Cardinal Numbers, from srévre, “ five,” to 


éxatov, “ a hundred,” both inclusive. 


masculine and feminine merely; since they are not used 


Others have indeed only one termination, but for the 
| 


i ge ee 
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with substantives of the neuter gender, at least in the 
nominative and accusative singular and plural. They are 
properly of the common gender, wanting’ the neuter.’ 
Such are, 

1. Adjectives compounded of ‘substantives which remain 
unchanged ; as, paxpoyerp, avToyerp, etpiv, paxpaiwr, pa- 
kpavyny, from yeip, piv, atwy, and avyynv; except those com- 
pounded of wovs and ods, which have two terminations. 

2. Adjectives in wp, which are partly derived from rarip 
and pyTnp; as, aTaTwp, auyTwp, opouytwp; and. partly from 
verbs ; as, wa:doAéTwp, omoyeverwp, miaoTwp. 

3. Adjectives in ys, genitive -yTos; and in ws, genitive 
-WTOS 3 as, aduys, nusOvys, ayvas, opoBpas. 

4. Adjectives in wns and rns, according to the first de- 
clension ; as, evwmns, ebeAorT ys. 

5. Adjectives in & and yw; as, yrr&, Howe, aiiarcy, 
aiBiow. | 

6. Adjectives in as, genitive -ados; and in ts, genitive 
-td0¢ 3 as, puyas, avaXrk«. 


ANOMALOUS ADJECTIVES. 


1. Originally, some adjectives had two forms, of both of 
which certain cases have been retained in use, so that the 
cases which are wanting in one form are supplied by those 
of the other. Of this kind are pé-yas or peyaAos, and roAvs 
Or ToAAos. 

2. From peyados, the feminine peyady has remained in 
use throughout, as well as the entire dual and plural, and 
the genitive and dative masculine and neuter of the singular 


— 





(1) Some of these, however, are also used as neuters, but only in 
the genitive and dative singular and plural ; as, audirpijros avAiou, 
Soph. Philoct.19; év wévnt: copart, Eurip. El. 375; amwriow réxeat, 
Euen. Epigr.13. In other words, the neuter, when necessary, is 
supplied by derivative or kindred forms; as, SAakixov, apwaxrixov, 
pavuxyov, &c. 
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number. The remaining cases, the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular, masculine and neuter, are taken from péryas. 

3. In oAvs, the feminine and the dual and plural num- 
bers are entirely taken from moAAos. 


peéyas, “ great.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. péyas meyaAn ery | peydAwm peydda peyade 
D. peyaAou peydAns peydAou MeyaAow peyadaw peyadow 





meyaAow peydAav peyddowv 
peydAw yeydda peyddo 
peydAm weydAa = ypeydhw 


G. peyadh@ = eyaAn = weyad@ 
A. wéyav = yreyGAnv  péya 
Vi uéyas = peryaAn ss wee'ya 





_ woAvs,! “ much.” 


Singular. Duail. 
N. woAds  WoAA} = FOAL TOAA@® WoAAG ‘ToOAAD 
G. woAAov ToAANs  wWoAAoU moAAotv woAAaty woAAow 
D. woAA® = FOAA Ss POA moAAoww jwoAAaty WroAAoty 
A. woAtv = TOAARY © ‘TOAD WoAA@® WoAAG ‘WoAAD 
V. oAv ToAAH =" OAV ToAAm ToAAd ‘,oAAw 

Plural. 

'N. woAAot woAAat ToAAG 

G. qwoAA@v ToAA@v ‘TrOoAAdV 

D. moAAots WoAAais ToAAots 

A. woAAovs wWoAAds ToAAG 

V. woAAot woAAat ToAAd. 


The adjective GAAos is anomalous only in this, that it has 
dAAo in the neuter, instead of aAor. 


(1) Many forms from vroAvs occur, however, in the Poets. Thus, 
the genitive woAéos, Il. 4.244; the nominative plural roAées, JI. 2. 
610; the genitive plural roAéwv, I/.5.691; the dative moAéow, 
Il. 4.388; &e. 


we ee em er es ee 
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REMARKS ON TERMINATIONS OF ADJECTIVES. 


1, Adjectives in -atos, having the vowel « before atos, 
denote magnitude or value, and are derived from the names 
of measures, weights, coins, and denominations of money ; 
as, THXVLALOS, “@ cubit long; odtatos, “ a foot long ;” 
Tadavriatos, “ costing a talent ;’ &c. 'Those in atos, on the 
other hand, which have not « before atos, generally denote 
the place where something has originated, or to which it 
belongs; as, ryryatos, “ proceeding from” or “ belonging to 
a fountain ;” aryedatos, “ belonging to a herd ;” Kopvdatos, 
“one who is at the head.” Some, however, denote merely 
a quality ; as, ceAyvatos, “ moon-shaped ;” eipyvatos, “ peace- 
able.” 

2. Adjectives in -adéos mostly express a fulness; as, 
Bapparéos, “ full of confidence ;” Balaheon: “ full of fear.” 

3. Adjectives in -avos mostly signify the possession of the 
quality expressed by the primitive; as, wevxedavos, “ bitter ;”’ 
piyedavos, “ that which causes shuddering.” 

4. Adjectives in -eros commonly express an origin or 
source; as, yyvetos, Boetos, tmmetos, pndetos, &c., “ consist- 
ing of” or “derived from, geese, cattle, horses, sheep,” &c. 
Others denote rather an agreement with, or resemblance 
to, a thing; as, avdpetos, “becoming @ man;” syuvatketos, 
“effeminate,” or “ becoming a woman.” 

5. Adjectives in -eos, contracted ovs, express the mate- 
rial; as, ypvceos, -ovs, “ made of gold;” Aiveos, -ovs, “ made 
of linen,” &c. 

6. Adjectives in -epos and -ypos signify quality generally ; 
as, doAepos, “ crafty ;” oxtepos, “ shady,” &c. Some ex- 
press a propensity; as, oivnpos, “given to wine;” Kkapa- 
Typos, “ laborious,” “ prone to labour.” Others, again, have 
an active signification; as, vooepos, or voonpos, “ causing 
sickness ;”” oyAnpos, “ causing disquiet ;” wyinpos, “ contri- 
buting to health.” 

7. Adjectives in -yes signify fulness; as, devdpyeis, “ full 
of trees ;” moines, “ full of grass ;” vanes, “full of wood.” 

_8. Adjectives in -yAos signify a propensity to, and capa- 

bility or fitness for, any thing; as, amwarnAds, “prone to 
deceit ;” iarvyd0os, “prone to sleep.” To this the idea of 
fulness is nearly allied; as, vdpyAos, “ watery.” . 
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9. Adjectives in -:xos most commonly denote fitness or 
capability for any thing ; as, #yenorikos, “ fit for command ;” 
xuBepyytixos, “fit for piloting,’ &c. Other meanings are, 
(1) belonging to any thing; as, cwpartixos, “corporeal ;” 
wWoxiKos, “spiritual.” (2) coming from any thing ; as, ra- 
tpixos, “derived from forefathers,” “ hereditary ;” Boixos, 
‘made of ox’s hide.” 

10. Adjectives in -cuos are of two classes; one derived 
from nouns, and the other from verbs. Those from verbs 
have sometimes an active, sometimes a passive signification; 
as, PuEtuos, “one who flees;” ardopos, “pertaining to 
capture ;” apwotpos, “ arable ;” Bpwotpos, “edible.” Other 
adjectives in -t0s, however, express merely a quality ; as, 
mévO.os, “ mournful ;” doxiuos, “ celebrated,” &c. 

11. Adjectives in -:vos and -esvos signify, (1) a material 
of which any thing is made; as, yyivos, “made of earth;” 
Karauuvos, “made of reeds ;” wAivOwos, “made of tiles,” 
&e. (2) a quality which arises from the magnitude or quan- 
tity of the thing expressed by the derivation; as, weduvos, 
“level ;” opewvos, “ mountainous ;” oKoretvos, “ dark,’ &c. 

12. Adjectives in -sos express a quality generally; as, 
eomépios, “ pertaining to evening ;” Oadacotos, “ marine ;” 
owrnptos, “saving.” If two adjectives are derived from 
one substantive, one in cos and the other in os, the latter 
expresses a quality generally: the former denotes a prone- 
ness or tendency to that quality; as, xaapos, “ pure ;” 
Kabaptos, “loving purity.” 

13. Adjectives in -des and -wes signify a fulness; as, 
pntioes, “full of prudent counsels ;” ayredoes, “ full of 
vines.” 'The termination wes is used when the penult is 
long ; as, kyTwets, wTwers, Ke. 

14. Adjectives in -dns express, (1) a fulness; as, sot 
wdns, “ grassy ;” avOenadns, “flowery.” (2) aresemblance; 
as, opyxwdys, “ wasplike ;” proywdns, “shining like fire ;” 
avdpwdns, “manly.” In this sense, these adjectives co- 
incide with those in -oe:d%s, and are probably formed from 
them. 

15. Adjectives in -wAos signify a propensity or tendency 
to any thing; as, auaptwdos, “prone to sin;” yevdwrns, 
“prone to lying.” = 
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DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

1. The property expressed by an adjective can usually 
be attributed to more objects than one. Yet it is seldom 
found exactly to the same extent in one as another; but it is 
possessed by one in an usual degree, by another in a higher 
or in a preeminent degree. 

2. Now, if one and the same property be attributed to 
two different objects, and these be compared with each 
other in reference to the measure of this property, there 
arises a new form of adjective; namely, the comparative. 

3. But, if a property exists im many objects, and one of 
them is to be distinguished as possessing this property in 
the greatest degree, this is also effected by a new form, 
called the superlative. 

4, These two forms are called. degrees of comparison ; 
and, for the sake of uniformity, a corresponding appellation 
has ‘also been given to the simple form of the adjective ; 
namely, the positive. Strictly speaking, however, the positive 
is no degree of comparison, but merely the primitive form, 
on which the comparison is based. 


FORMATION OF THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


I. The degrees of comparison are formed from the posi- 
tive; namely, the comparative, by appending the termina- 
tion -repos, a, ov; and the superlative, by appending 
~TATOS, Y, OV. 

II. These terminations are appended to the root of the 
positive, in the folowing manner :— 

1, Adjectives in os and vs throw away s; as, dewvos, 
deworepos, SecvoraTos 3 evprs, EvpUTEpos, evpvTaTos. 

If the penultimate syllable of adjectives in os is short in 
the positive, then o is changed into w in the comparative 
and superlative ; as, coos, copwrepos, copwratos ; Kabapos, 
kabapwrepos, kabapwrartos '. 7 





(1) This rule about the penult of the positive appears to have been 
caused 
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2. Adjectives in eos, contracted ovs, form their compa- 
rative and superlative regularly from the uncontracted posi- 
tive, and then undergo contraction; as, wopdvupeos, contr. 
moppupovs, compar. ToppupewTepos, contr. Toppupwrepa, 
super]. roppupewratos, contr. roppupwratos. 

3. Adjectives in oos, contracted ovs, append -eorepes, 
-eoratos, to the root, and always eontract this termination 
with the syllable that precedes; as, evvoos, contr. evvow, 
compar. (evvoéorepos) evvoverepos; superl. (evvoéaratos) 
evvOoveTaTOS. 

4. Adjectives in -as, awva, av, append repos and raros to 
the neuter; as, uéAas, weAavTepos, meAGaYTaTos. 

5. Adjectives in ys and es shorten these terminations into 
es, and then append repos and ratos; as, adnO2>, adnbéo- 
repos, GAnbéoratos; yapiets, xapteotepos, yapiéoTatos. 

6. But adjectives in ys, genitive ov, of the first declen- 
sion, annex iorepos and toraros to the root; as, KAEextys, 
KAentiorepos, KAeTTicTATOS. 

7. Adjectives in wy append éorepos and éoraros to the 
root; as, cadpwy, genitive cdppov-os, compar. cwdPpovés- 
Tepos, superl. swppovérraros. 

8. Adjectives in yy annex éorepos and éotartos to the 
neuter; as, Tépny, Tepeverrepos, TepeverTaTos. 

9. Adjectives in € append iorepos and ioraros to the 
root, and sometimes éorepos and éoraros; as, apraé, 
genitive dpmay-os, compar. aprayiotepos, superl. aprayis- 
ratos; apyAcé, genitive apyAtK-os, compar. apyrrkéorepos, 
superl. apyAtkéoratos. . 





caused by the conditions of hexameter verse, the oldest measure in 
the Greek language, and by which that language itself was first 
formed. Thus, for example, a comparative in o7epos, with the 
preceding syllable short, consequently “~~, would not have beet 
admissible into the hexameter. The same objection would apply t 
a comparative wrepos, with the preceding syllable long (except 
where another long syllable went before the latter) ; since the result 
would be“. 
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III. Some dissyllabic adjectives in vs and pos reject these 
terminations, and use, in their stead, twy (neuter tov) for the 
comparative, and toros, 4, ov for the superlative. Thus, 
qyAuKis, YAvKiov, YAUKLOTOS ; aloypos, aicxtwr, aloxtoTOS. 

1. The adjectives compared in the latter way are, how- 
ever, but few in number ; neither is this mode of comparison 
exclusively used even in their case, since the common ter- 
minations orepos and vrepes, oraros and traros, also occur. 

2. Generally speaking, of those in pos, the formation 
iw, toros, predominates only in aicypos and éy6pds; and 
of those in vs, only in dvs and rayis. In all the others, 
the rezular form must be regarded throughout as the more 
usual. ‘Thus Bpadvrepos is the more common form, whereas 
Bpadiwy occurs only in poetry. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE PRECEDING RULES. 


1. Some adjectives in og reject o before repos and ratos ; 
aS, yepatos, ‘yepairepos, yepaltatos; Wepatos, wepairepos, 
wepaitatos, &c. The adjective didAos has for its usual 
forms iArepos, pidaros; besides which, however, g:Aat- 
tepos, and even the regular diA@repos and diAwraros, are 
also found.'! 

2. Other adjectives, instead of o and w, have more com- 
monly at or ts before the comparative and superlative 
terminations ; as, 


péoos Mecatrepos MeoaiTaTos. 
t0L0¢ idcairepos idtairatos. 
Tpwtos mpwtaitepos TpwlalTaTos. 
Eppwpévos eppwuevéorepos  Eppwpueveotaros. 
bd 2 s 2 , 

adpbovos apboveorepos apOoverraros. 

a 3 > 

ao pevos aopevérrepos Go peveorTaros. 
AGAos AaNlorepos AaXrioratos. 
TTWY OS TTMYLOTEpOS TTWOYXLTTATOS. 


Ned 


(1) The three forms of the comparative and superlative of piros 
appear to have been used by the ancients with a certain distinction 
in 
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3. In some of the adjectives which make the compara. 
tive in :wy and the superlative in coos, the « of the ending 
tov is rejected, and the last letter of the root, if 5, 0, x, or 4, 
‘changes into oo (Attic rr). Thus, TAXUs (old form bays), 
comparative Taxior, changed to Oacowv, Attic barror. 
So, also, jeAaxs, comparative éAayiwr, changed to éAdcow, 
Attic éAarrwy. In the same manner, also, must the con- 
parative paocowr, of uaxpos, be explained. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

I. The comparative and superlative remain in several 
adjectives, whose positive has grown into disuse. These 
are noted most easily in connexion with some extant p0si- 
tive, to which they approximate the nearest in respect of 
signification. Hence the following list : 


dpetveov ; 
apeiwr apirros 
BeAtiov BéATiCTOS 
_BéArepos BéAraros 
Kpeloowy 
Good, aryabos pei ret Kpierioros 
Kappov 
Awltov Awteros 
A@owr A@oTos 
pépraros 
éprepos | péproros 
pepre OTOS. 
KAKWTEPOS + KAKWTATOS 
. = KAKLOTOS 
Bad,  «akos 
XEpPELwv Xéptaros 
xetpuy Xeiproros. 
Poni: saakies | paKporepos paKpoTaTos 
pacowy MNKLOTOS. 
ETO WV 
Great, péyas meCov [eYLOTOS. 
peiCov 


in meaning. Thus, pidrepos and piAraros signified more friendly,” 
“* dearest friend ; ; didatrepos, “more dear,” ‘* more esteemed ; 2” and 
idwrepos, “ more beloved.” This distinction, however, has not, in 
general, been strictly observed. Rost, G. G. p. 169. 
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pLKOOTEpOS | 
« MELOTEPOS . 
Smal cri ein sie 
x éAacowyv eAaxtoTos 
noowv HKLOTOS. 
5 wAEwy rn 
Much, rodus oo. WAELOTOS. 
Easy, pddtos pdwv Paoros. 
y 


1. That these various forms were not used in exactly the 
same signification, is certain ; but it is also equally certain, 
that no settled distinction between them was universally 
observed. 

2. The proper comparative and superlative of ayafos, 
namely, ayawrepos and ayabwrares, occur only in later 
writers, and such as are not Attic; as, for example, in 
Diodorus Siculus, 16. 86. 


II. Some comparatives and superlatives are evidently de- 
rived from substantives, adverbs, and prepositions. Thus: 


Compar. Supert. 

TPOTEPOS TPOTOS from ‘po. 

UMEPTEPOS UrépTatos +. «UTrep. 

avorepos aVvOTaToS .. «ve. 

voTEpos VOTAaTOS 1. UO. 
KNemtioratos .. KA€mTHS. 
éraiporatos  .. éTaipos. 

dovA0TEpos ..  davAos. 

Bacirevrepos .. Baorrevs. 


To these may be added the following comparisons of 
adverbs. Thus: 


»# 3 a , , 
ave avwrépo aveTaTw. 

a 4 7 
KaTw KaTWTEpw KaTwWTaTo. 
wv > a > ’ 
ew eEwrépw eEwrare. 

’ ¢ > 
éorw ETWTEPwW ETWTATW. 

43¢ af * sft 4 

Toppw Toppwrepw TOPPWTATW. 


III. A few instances occur, where, to express a still 
higher gradation of an idea, a degree of comparison becomes 
the’ positive to a new formation; as, éoyaros, “ last,” éaya- 
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Tutepos, eoyatwraros, “last of all ;” mpwros, “ first,” mpa- 
riatos, “ first of all,” “ the very first.” 

IV. In many adjectives in Greek, as in other languages, 
the formation of a comparative and superlative from the 
root of the positive was not usual; but the gradation of idea 
was expressed by adding the adverbs waAAoyv, “ more,” and 
padiora, “ most:” thus, tpwtos, “ vulnerable,” tpwros 
maAAov, “ more vulnerable ;” Ovnros, “ mortal,” Ovnros 
madroyv, “ more mortal ;” d7dos, “ evident,” padrdrov d7Aos, 
«“ more evident,” d7ros padtera, “ most evident.” 





XXIII. NUMERALS. 


1. Numerals are either Cardinal or Ordinal. 

2. The cardinal numbers answer to the question, “ how 
many ?” as, eis, “one ;” dvo, “ two;” tpeis, “ three ;” &e. 

3. The ordinal numbers answer to the question, “ which 
in order ?” as, tpatos, “ first;” devrepos, “ second ;” Tpiros, 
“ third ;” &c. 

4. For marks of number the Greeks employ the letters 
of their alphabet; but, to make the number complete, they 
insert therein a ¢ after e¢, called érionuov, or Fav,' and 
answering to our 6; and they also adopt two Oriental cha- 
racters; namely, Koppa 4’ for 90; and Sampi a for 900. 

7. When the letters are employed to denote numbers, a 
mark, resembling an accent, is placed over them; but to de- 
signate the thousands, the same mark is placed below. Thus, 
a’ is one, but ,a one thousand: so x’ is twenty, but x twenty 
thousand. 


(1) The appellation E7iyya is also sometimes given to this cha- 
racter. The name Fav refers to the circumstance of its occupying 
the place of the Digamma in the alphabetic order. 


(2) The original mark for the Kémra was ?, whence comes the 
Latin Q. The Layu7? is no doubt to be traced back in name to the 
old name for the letter c, namely, ody; and appears to have been 
formed from the union of this letter with a 7, the early form of the 
Greek = having been C. Buttmann thinks that the earlier name of 
the numeral in question was Zav, and that Zaun? came in as an 
appellation at a later period. 
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8. These marks above and below the letters are not ex- 
pressed in the case of every letter, when we have several 
letters placed side by side, and indicating a series of num- 
bers, but only over or below the last of each series. Thus 
we write ,yyx8" for 53,602; and awry’ for 1838. 

9. The following combinations may serve as examples 
of the Greek system of notation : 


jaue —-“« 145 yous” 3846 
Orke" 9265 kapa” —s_ 221,501 
Pr 3589 pvesy 155,203 
‘torB’ 7832 ‘03’ «839,004. 


10. In place of this system of notation, the Athenians 
adopted the following, which is far more striking to the eye. 
Thus: 


I 1 is the mark of unity. 
iT 2 
i 3 express the other numbers below 5. 


II 5 is the initial of Mévre. 

A 10 ae Aéxa. 

H 100 oe Hexarov, the old form for éxarév. 
X 1000 3% XAror. | 

M 


10,000... Mipior. 


The numbers between these are denoted partly by the 
combination of the above marks; as AII for 12 ; AA for 20; 
AAATIINE for 39; and partly by the multiplication of A, 
H, X, M, into “ five,” II; these marks being placed within 
the II; as, JA] for mevraxes déxa, “five times ten,” or 50; 
INA for 60; TAI for 500; IX for 5000; XJAIHHHAAATIIIN 
for 1838. This manner of notation is particularly to be 
marked, since it has been preserved in many and important 
Attic inscriptions.' 





(1) For an account of the arithmetic of the Greeks, consult 
Delambre, Histoire de l’Astronomie Ancienne, vo}. ii. p. 3 seq. 
E 
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DECLENSION OF THE FIRSF FOUR NU MERALS 


ets, “ one.” dvo, ** two.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. els pias dv0— and_- dvw 
G. évds pias  évde dvoty and dvetv 
D.  évi mia—tsévk dvoiv 
wv 
A. eva miav ev dv0 
Plural. 
N. wanting 
G. dvav 
D. dvai 
A. wanting. 
~ 7 a 
Tpets, “ three.” téecoapes, “four.” 
Plural. Plural. 
N. pets pets pia résocapes Téscapes Téocapa 
G. Tptdv Tpiav Tplav Tecoadpwv Teccapwev Teccdpav 
D. pict rpict = rpici résoapo: tésoapor Téooapst 
a “ 4 
A. Tpeis pets Tpia | réscapas réccapa; réooape. 


REMARKS ON THE FIRST FOUR NUMERALS. 


Eis. 


1. In the epic writers, the form ta is found for via; and 
only once t@ for évi. (Il. 6. 422.) 

2. From ‘the composition of this numeral with ovdé and 

nde arise the negative adjectives ovdets and pydets, which 
are declined in the same manner; as, Nom. ovdets, ovdeuia, 
ovdev; Gen. ovdevos, ovdeucas, shea &e. The later Greek 
writers make it ovOets and pets, from ov’re and unre; which, 
however, is not considered genuine Attic. 

3. Ovders and pndets are often separated, and written 
ovde es, and pde eis, &c.; and this separation increases 
the negative signification. Thus, ovde eis, “not even one ;’ 
ovd’ ud’ évos, “not even by one ;” &e. 

4. The numeral eis, from its very nature, can have no 
plural ; but ovdeis and pydeis have ovdéves and pndéves, in 
the sense of “insignificant,” “of no value.” 


REMARKS ON THE NUMERALS. T5 


Avo. 

1, Avo is the Attic mode of writing. In Homer and 
Herodotus it is often indeclinable. Ave is of more rare 
occurrence than dvocv, and is only used in the genitive. 
Avov is sometimes -written duv@v, and regarded as Ionic for 
dvotv. But dvev is preferable as a genitive plural.' 

2. Avw appears to have been, in fact, the dual number of 
the old form duos. “Audw accords in great measure with 
dvw. In the old Poets it is frequently indeclinable: other- 
wise, audotv is used in the genitive and dative. 


Téooapes. 

1. Instead of Téopapes, the Ionic dialect has TET EPES, 
the Zolo-Doric TETTOpES. Hesychius gives wéoovpes as an 
Kolic form. 

2. For réooapo: or rérrapo. in the dative, the form 
tétpact occurs in the Poets. 


SYNOPSIS OF NUMERALS. 


Cardinal. Ordinal. 

1 a eis Ist mperos 

2 Bp do 2d devrepos 

3 yy Tpets 3d = TpiTos 

y es Téroapes 4th réraprtos 

5 e -mévre 5th mwéurros 

6 s é€ 6th éxros 

7 C énra 7th €Bdouos 

8 7° OoxTw 8th oydoos 

9 SS éwéa 9th evwaros 
10 ¢’ béka 10th déxaros 
1] ca’ évdexa llth évdéKxatos 
12 «B’ dédexa 12th dwdéxaros 
13 wy’ = TptoKxaidexa 13th rpioxawdéxatos 
14 8° reccapecxaidexa 14th reocapaxaidéxaros 
15 we’ wevrexaidexa 15th wevrexaidéxaTos 
16 «us  éxxaidexa 16th  éxxaidéxaTos 
17 ik’ érraxatdexa 17th = émrraxaidéxaTos 
18 «i  déxrexaidexa 18th déxrexaidéxaros 
19 «3 évveaxaidexa » 19th évveaxatdéxaTos 
20 «’ ~— elxoae 20th eixoords 
21 xa’ elxoow els 2ist eikoords MpwTos 
22 KB eixoot dv0, &c. 22d — eixooTds devTEpos 
30 A° = Tptdxovra 30th tpiaxoords 











(1) Passow, Lew. 8. v. 
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SYNOPSIS OF NUMERALS. 


Cardinal. Ordinal. 
TplaKovra els 3lst Tpiaxorrds TpaTo< 
TecoapaKovTa 40th Teccapaxocros 
TevTHROVTA 50th = wevryxooris 
éEnxovra 60th é&nKxoerés 
éBdounxovra 70th €é8dopunKxowros 
éydonKovTa 80th dydonKxooros 
évevnkovTa 90th évevnKorrds 
éxaTov 100th = éxaroords 
diaKxdotot 200th daxoor0ards 
Tplakoctot 300th rpiaKxoctwords 
TecoapaKkdciot 400th reccapaxoctorris 
mevrakdc tot 500th = wrevraxociorros 
éEaxdorot 600th é&axoctocrds 
érrakdatot 700th = émraxociorros 
OkTAKOc tot 800th dxraxociocros 
évvaKdc tot 900th évvaKxoctocrds 
xiAcot 1000th = yuAroords 
Story iAroe 2000th dirysAcoaros 
TpioxiArot 3000th = tpioy.Aroords 
TeTpakioyxiAtor 4000th = rerpaxioy:Atooros 
mevTakioxiAcot 5000th = mervraxioy:ALorTds 
éEaxioyxiArot 6000th éEaxtoysAcorros 
émrakioxiAcot 7000th  émraxioyiAtorrs 
OKTAKLoXiALOL 8000th dxraxicyxtArorros 
évvaxtorxiArot - 9000th évvaxioytAcorrds 
pupioe 10,000th pupioards 
dio pvproc 20,000th dioprptorrds 
dexaxiapuptoe 100,000th dexaxiopupioerds. 

Multiplicatives. 
amrAous,' ** simple,” 
dem@Aovs, * double,” 


TprTAOUs, * treble,” 
rerparrAous, “* quadruple,” 
mevratAous, “ five-fold,” 


&e. &e. 
Adverbs of Number. 
anak, * once,” 
dis, * twice,” 
Tpis, ** thrice,” 


Terpaxis,  “ four times,” 
wevraxis, “ five times,” 
&C: &e. 


(1) For the declension of awAotvs, which will serve as a guide to 
that of the rest, see page 50. 
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REMARKS ON THE NUMERALS. 


1. In compound numbers, either the less are put after 
the greater without a conjunction ; 5 aS, ElkooL TpELs, TpLa- 
KovTa 3évTg: OF, What is Most usual, the less recede and 
are connected with the greater by xai; as, rpets at etkoot, 
TEVTE Kat TpLaKovTa. 

2. So also, in the more complicated numbers, the several‘ 
parts are united in such a manner as to proceed from the 
less to the greater; as, rétrapa Kai éBdouynKovTa Kat évva- 
Koo Kat Tpioxidra kat é€axtopvpia, which express 63,974. 

3. For the greater numbers a numeral substantive is 
frequently used with the requisite cardinal number ; as, 
déxa puptades, 100,000; tpioyidior Kai wévTe uuprddes, 
93,000; &e. 

4. In the case of tens compounded with 8 or 9, the defi- 
nition is often given by subtraction; as, tprdxovra dvoww 
deovro or déovTa, 28; oydonxovta évos déovTos, 79 ; or, 
if a substantive of the feminine gender stands therein, pas 
deovons. 

5. Of the cardinal numbers, the first four, and the round 
numbers from 200, are alone declined. All the rest are 
indeclinable. 

6. The Latin distributives are expressed in Greek by 
compounding the cardinal numbers with avy; as, ovvdvo, 
“two by two;” civrpes,“ three by three ;” &e. 

7. Besides the forms of ordinal numbers which have just 
been given in the synopsis, two ordinals are also frequently 
contracted by xai; as, wéumros Kat déxatos; oydoos Kai 
déxaros; &c. 

8. The smaller ordinal number is also sometimes pre- 
fixed to the greater, cardinal or ordinal with «at and a 
preposition ; as, TH extn emt déxa, supply yuépais, “on the 
sirth i in addition to ten days, ” i.e. “on the sixteenth.” So, 
also, TH eKTN pet eixada, “on the twenty-sixth ;” &c. 

9. In order to express half or fractional numbers in 
money, measures, and weights, the Greeks used words com- 
pounded of the name of the weight, &c. (viz. pva, oBoros, 
*a\avrov), with the adjective termination ov, tov, ator, 
and ju, “ half,” and placed before them the ordinal number 
of which the half is taken. Thus, téraprov »cradarror, 
“3% talents,” i.e. the first a talent, the second a talent, 
the third a talent, the fourth a half-talent. So, also, 
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tpirov nupvacov, “24 mine ;” eBdouov nuidpaypov, “6} 
drachme.” 

10. From the foregoing, however, we must carefully 
distinguish such phrases as the following: Tpia pat a- 
Aavra, “14 talents, ” i.e. three half-talents ; wévre 2 patjaviata, 
“23 mine ;” &e. 

11. From the ordinal numbers are derived, 1. Namerals 
‘in atos, which commonly answer to the question, “On what 
day ?” as, tprtatos, “on the third day ;” dexaratos, “ on the 
tenth day.” 2. Multiple numbers in ~pasros (besides those 
already mentioned in -TAOvs) 5 - as, dipactos, tTpipactos, Xe. 
3. Proportionals, answering to the question, | “How much 
more?” as, demAactos, ee TeTpaTAactos, ** twice, 
thrice, four times as muc 


XXIV. PRONOUNS. 

All pronouns serve to supply the place of a noun; but, at 
the same time, they give different relations of the substan- 
tive which they represent. According to these relations 
so expressed by them, they are divided into the following 
classes : 

1. Personal Pronouns, which express the simple idea of 
person, and directly represent the same. These are, 

eyo, “I.” 
ov, “ thou.” 
ov, * of him.” 


2. Possessive Pronouns, which are formed from the per- 
sonal, and indicate the property of an individual ; as, 


44-05 -7] -OV, “ mine.” 

oos o7} oor, “ thine.” 

éos or os é7 or «= ov or ov, =“ his.” 
NMETEP-0S = -ov, “our.” 
UMETEP-05 ~a -OV, “ your.” 
opérep-os -a -0V, “ their.” 
vwlTep-0s —--@ -ov, “of us both.” 


opwitep-os -a -0V, “of you both.” 
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3. Definite Pronoun, for the nearer and stronger distinc- 
tion of one object from another; as, avros, avry, atro, “ he 
himself,” “she herself,” “itself.” 

4. Reflexive Pronouns, for the more accurate indication 
and separation of a person; as, 


éuavrou, euavris, “ of myself.” 
oeavrou or ~ 
a cavr7s, “ of thyself.” 
oadvuTouv 
€avTou Or ge. «det ; 
_* } avTns, avtov, “ of himself.” 

avuTouv 

5. Demonstrative Pronouns, which distinctly point out 
the object of which we are discoursing, with the accessory 


idea of place. These are, 


al v “ 
OUTOS auTy TOUTO 
hid * 
ode noe  TOdE “this,” “ that.” 
€KELY-06 -1 -0 


6. Relative Pronouns, which refer to an object already 
mentioned, and give it a nearer definition ; as, 


o 


Os 7 0, “ who. 
ooTts 4Tt¢ ort, “ whoever.” 


3) 


7. Indefinite Pronouns, which merely indicate an object 
generally, without further definition ; as, 


3? 


wis (enclitic) es TI, “any. 
detva detva detva, “some one.” 

8. Interrogative Pronoun ; as, 
vis; Tis; Tl; “who?” “what?” 

9. Reciprocal Pronoun, which designates the mutual 


action of different persons upon each other; as, aAAyAour, 
dual; a@AAnAor, plural, “ of each other.” 


oe 
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INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


(1.) Personal. 
"Eya, “1.” 


aa da Dual. 
eyo Ss ee | vat, contr. va “we two” 
éuov or p08, “of me” vatv, .. vov, “of us two” 
. @uot or pot, “to me” vaiv, .. vov, “tous two” 
éue or we, “me” vol, .. vo, “us two” 
Plural. 


N. jets, “we” 

G. nay, “of us” 
D MY, “to us” 
A 


nuas, “us.” 


xv, “ Thou.” 


PY OA 


Singular. Dual. 
ov, “thou” opat, contr.cpo, “you two” 
cov, “of thee” cpa, .. oer, “of you two” 
cot, “to thee” apaiv, .. adiav, “to you two” 
oé, “thee” cpa, .. oo, “ you two.” 
Plural. 
N. duets, “ you” 
G. tpav, “of you” 
D. tyuv, “to you” 
A. pas, “you.” 
Ov, “ of him 
Singular. Dual. 
N. wanting owe, opm, “they two” 
G. ov, “of him” opooty, “of them two” 
D. of “to him” opaty, “to them two” 
A. @& “him” ‘ pwede, pw, “ they two” 
Plural. 


apes, neuter opéa, “they” 
opav, “of them” 

opict, “to them” 

opas, neuter odéa, “them.” ; 


POaA 


Si 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


(2.) Reflexive. 


*Euavrov, “ of myself.” 


ngular. 


N. (éy@ abris) (eye adr) 


G. éuavurov 
D. épavro 
A. émavTov 


éuayTis 
é€uavuTh 
éuauTny 


St 


Plural. 


¢ ~ > ‘ 
nMeLS AvTOL 

| Soe) ; w# 

M@v AUT@V 
cm 3 a 
nly avTots 
< &- 3 ‘ 
nuMas avToOUS 


« “ ’ ‘ 
nMeLS AVTat 
© ~ 3 ~ 

nov AVTWY 
cc“ ’ “ 
nuty avTacs 
¢ * > 

nas auras. 


Seavrov, “ of thyself.” 
Singular. 


N. (ov avros) (ov ain) 
G. ceavrov or cavrov weauTis Or cauTifs 
D. ceavrd or cavTo weauTy Or cavTh 
A. oeavrov or cavTov weauTny OF cavuThy 
Plural. ; r 
Vv € a > ‘ « a] > ‘ 
. vpets avurot tmets avrat 
G < Fe) > ~ 4 ~ >. ~ 
. UM@V auvTeV UB@Y aUTeV 
D <n 3 “ 4 “a > Ca 
. Upiv avTots tuiv avurais 
A € md > 4 < aw . A 
. tpas avrous vuas auras. 
€ ~~ . 
Eavrov, “ of himself.” 
. Singular. 
N. (atrés) (airy) (aio) 
<€ ~ « ~ ¢ ~ « ao « “ ¢ ~ 
G. éavTov or avTov é€auTis OF avTns €avTou OF avTou 
c A cow € ws cow e ~ toa 
D. éav7@ or avro €auTy OF aura €avT® OF avTa 
t ‘ en € “ es € ‘ en 
A. €avrov or avTov €auTnv OF avuTnv €avTo OF avTo 
. Plural. 
cal o~ 
N. (odets avroi) (cpets avrai) (cpéa avra) 
¢ ~ < ~ < “o t ~ « ~ t ~ 
G. éavrav or avrav €avTov OY avTav €avTav OF avTav 
om “ ~ tan] 7 
D. éavrots or avrots éavTais or avrais é€avtois Or avrTots 
4 4 
A. €avTous or avrovs éavTas or avras é€avTa OF avTa. 
(3.) Demonstrative. 
io * 3 
Ovros, “ This.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N = ¢ ~ 4 fa ld 
. OUTOS  auTH TOUTO TouT®  Tavra TOUT 
G. rotvrov rattns Ttobrov Touro Tavraw  Tovrotw 
D. rotre® ratty TovTe TouTow Tavratv TovTotv 
A. rovrov ratty Tovro TouT® Tavra TOUTW 
Plural. 
<u a ~ 
N.  ovrot avuTat TavTa 
G.  rovrev TOUTWY TOUT@V 
D. vrotros rattrac  Tovrots 
A. rovrovus tatras TauTa, 


ES 


OA 


> 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


(4.) Relative. 
“Oc, “ Who,” “ Which,” “ What.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
, A A a a a a a a oa 
N. os 9 O ® a Oo o at @ 
a Ou e e a = ” Ku = 
G. ov 7s ov oiv atv ov av @v ev 
he @ e @ a e e @ y 
D@® 7 @ olv atv otv ols ats ots 
a a a a a a a a o 
A. ov mW 0 o a2 oO ous as a. 


“Oorts, “ Whoever.” 


Singular. Dual. 
@ ud a “ 9g Ca 
N. oerts NTIS ore @Tive arive @Tive 
e @ e e e e 
G. ovrivos yotivos ovTivos olvTivolv alyTivoty olvTivow 
@ a @ e o * 
D. orm: = =—s nit @TIVE OivTivoly atyTivoLy otvTivow 
e a 4 v 4 td 
A. ovTwa = AvTtva_~—soot a@rive arive @TIVe 
Plural. 
yf ¥ y 
N.  oetives atTIVES ariva 
e & & 
G. avTiveav evTiveyv @uvTivav 
e @ 
D.  oterict atorict OLoTiot 


@ 4 gy 
A. ovoTivas doTivas = artiva. 


(5.) Indefinite. 


Tis, “ Any.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


Tis TIS Ss TWwe Twe Twe wives Tives = TIVG 
Tivos Tivds Tivos | Tivoly Tivoty TivoLy | TIVGY TIV@v TIVaY 
vwi tit rwt | rwotv tiwow teow | tit Tit Tol 
Twa Twa Tt TWwe Te TWe Twas Tivas Tiva. 


Aetva, “a certain one.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. 6 ) ro = Setva T)> Ta To  detve 
G. rod Ths Tov detvos Tow Tatv Totv  deivoww 
D. 7a Th Te detve Tov Tatv Tov deivow 
A. tov iv 7d detva T> Ta Tw  detve. 
) Plural. 
. oF at detves 


N 

G. Trav Tov  detveyv 
D. rote rats detor 
A. rovs tas  detvas. 


# 
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(6.) Interrogative. 


The interrogative differs from the indefinite tis merely 
in the position of the accent. The indefinite is always 
enclitic, and, in the oblique cases, takes the accent on its 
ending. On the contrary, the interrogative, even in a con- 
nected discourse, remains always acuted in the nominative, 
and in the oblique cases preserves the accent on the radical 
syllable. 


Tis; “ Who?” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
4 4 - 4 4 4 4 4 
N. tis Tis Tt rive ive ‘Tive Tives ives Tiva 
4 4 4 Fa 4 4 4 
G. rivos Tivos Tivos | Tivow Tivow Tivo | tTivev Tivev Tiver 
Fa 7 4 4 
D. rive tive tive | Tivow rivow Tivow | Ticot Tiot Tit 
4 ra 4 a 4 4 4 4 
A. tiva tiva vi tive tive tive | Tivas rivas iva. 


(7.) Reciprocal. 
Dual. Plural. 














N. wanting —-- 
G. aGAAnAow aAAnAaw aGAAnAow | GAARA@Y GAAHA@Y GAAHA@Y 
D. aAAjAow aAdAnAaw aAAndAow | GAAHAas AAAHAGIs GAAHAOLS 
A. GAAqA@ aAARAa = aAAnA@ GAAnAous GAAHAas aAANAa. 


REMARKS ON THE PRONOUNS. 


(1.) Personal. 


1. The forms éyov, éuot, éue, are employed whenever 
emphasis is required. On other occasions, pov, jot, and pe 
are employed. 

2.°In the dual number, the forms va, vav; spe, oper, 
are Attic. 

3. Tn the plural, nets and vets appear to have come 
from 2puées and vpées ; ; while, in the dative, yptv and vty 
are contracted from ypéor, vuéor, and then the v ededAxv- 
oTikoy is appended. 

4. The pronoun ov is generally reflexive in the Attic 
writers. In Homer and Herodotus, on the ROmEraTy, it is 
more frequently a mere personal pronoun. 

5. Avros, avty, avro, was used for the third person cht 
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with this distinction: in the nominative always, and in the 
oblique cases, when these begin a clause, it has a reflexive 
signification, “ he himself,” “ she herself,” “ of himself,” &e. 
But when the oblique cases do not begin a clause, they 
have merely the force of a personal pronoun, “ him,” “ of 
him,” &c. When the article precedes, as 0 avros, 7 aurn, &e,, 
the meaning changes to “the same,” &e. Thus, o _aUros, 
“the same man;” 4 avty, “ the same woman;” To avto 
(contracted most commonly tavro), “ the same thing.” 


DIALECTS OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1. The Molo-Doric had éyav, the Molic éywr, in the 
nominative. The Beeotians said tay. 

2. Instead of ov the AZolians and Dorians said rd (whence 
the Latin fu), and changed o into + throughout. 

3. In order to give more expression to the pronouns, the 
Dorians and AKolians annex y to the termination, through 
all the cases, and sometimes, also, vy 3 as, eywvn, euevvn, 
TUN, &e. The Attics annex ye, throwing back the accent; 
as, éywye, svrye; instead of which, the Dorians usé ya, as 
eyovya. 

4. In the genitive only EMeo is found, not wéo; and, in 
the Lyric and Epic Poets, éueto and ceto; as also éuébev 
and oéGev: these latter, likewise, in the Tragic dialect. As 
the Attic dialect contracted é0 into ov, the Ionic, Doric, and 
Folic contracted the same into ev; as, éuev, oer. 

5. In the dative, the AZolians and Dorians said also épw 
and tiv, whence tivy, and the Tarentine éyivy, arose. For 
the enclitic cor the Epic Poets and Herodotus use tox. 

6. Instead of nets the ABolians: and Dorians said ayes oF 
des, and & ayes; and for v vpels, vues and tiupes. 

7, The genitive plural is lengthened by the Poets into 
nMELoV, ductor. The Aiolians | and Dorians changed, as 
usual, the 7 into @ or a3 as, duéwr, auav, and duper. 

8. In the dative plural, the old dialect, and the Holic 
and Doric, had a ayy, Guy, Qptv, app; vey, Vue, and Ups 

9. In the accusative plural, the Dorians said dyé, ape, 
and aupe, duue; and also vpe, vupe, the latter being used 
likewise by the AXolians. 

10. Instead of the accusative avrov, we find, particularly 
in the Poets, the form cv of all three genders. . Another 
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form is uv, which occurs in Pindar, and is the only one 
employed by the Tragedians. This form my is also used for 


- avrovs, avTas, avra. 


11. The dative oi for edict occurs in Homer and else- 
where. ‘The Tragedians appear to have used opty alone. 
The Poets sometimes, though very rarely, employ it for the 
dative singular also. 

12. In the Poets, too, the form odé (abbreviated from 
owe) occurs, which is sometimes used as the accusative 
plural i in all genders, for a’rovs, avras, atta; and some- 
times, also, as the accusative singular, instead of avror, 


aura, avro; and also, again, as a pronoun reflexive for 
éauTor. 


(2.) Possessives. 

1. The form éos, é7, éov, occurs only in the singular in 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and in the Poets. Instead of 
this is used the abbreviated form os. Neither é0s nor og is 
ever employed by the Attic Prose Writers; but os for éos 
occurs several times in the Tragedians. 

2 Instead of npérepos, the Dorians employed a a.05. This 
same aos was likewise used for €uos, as nuecs for eyo. 
The olians said @, G4j40s and auperepos. 

3. The form odérepos is used by the later Alexandrian 
Poets for the pronoun possessive of the first and second 
person plural, and, in one instance, even for sos. 

4. The form opwirepos occurs only once (Jl. A. 216). 
Nwirepos is found only in the Ionic Poets. 


(3.) Pronoun Definite. 


This has already been considered, in the remarks under 
the Personal Pronouns, sec. 5, &c. 


(4.) Reflexives. 

1. The reflexive pronouns are formed by the union of the 
genitives euéo, céo, €0, with the pronoun avros, in all the 
cases except the nominative. 

2. Strictly speaking, €uavrov and ceavtov have no plural. 
A form for this number, however, is generally substi- 
tuted, consisting of yyets avrot and tpets avrot, declined 
ey 

. The pronoun éavrov is declined throughout the plural 


~ 
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as one word ; ; yet we also find opov avrav, cdiow avrois, 
odas avrous, &e. 

4. Properly, according to the composition, only the geni- 
tive of these pronouns should have been in use; and it is 
owing to an arbitrary usage that ¢ épéo, &e., are compounded 
— the dative, accusative, &c., of avros. 

5. Among the Attics, these pronouns are reflexive only, 
referring to the person implied in the verb, without any 
particular emphasis derived from avros. Thus, érvya 
énavrov, “I struck myself” (as, in English, “I wash my- 
self’). When the Attic writers, on the other hand, wish to 
make avros emphatic, they separate the pronouns, and place 
avros first. Thus, wpos avrov oe, “against thee thyself.” 
A similar usage prevails in Homer and Herodotus. 


(5.) Demonstrative. 


1. Instead of ode, n8¢, rooe, where the enclitic de is 
annexed to the article, in order to’ give it greater force, the 
Attics say odt, 73t, rodt, Which is analogous to the Latin 
hicce. 

2. Homer annexes the termination of the case to the de; 
as, Toisdeot, ToLodec at, Ke. 

3. Instead of rotode, the form rorside is common in the 
Tragic writers, with the accent on the penult; because the 
enclitic | de draws the accent of the principal word to itself. 

4, Ovros is used as an emphatic mode of address, and, 
therefore, as a vocative, “ thou there,” like the Latin heus. 

5. The Attics annex : to this pronoun in all cases and 
genders, to give a stronger emphasis ; in which case it re- 
ceives an accent; as, Tovrovt, TavTné, &e. In ithe neuter, — 
this « takes the place ofo and a; as, routi, Tavri. 

6. The Attics sometimes used tovroy for TovTo, To~ovToY 
for rocovro, rotovrov for toovrTo. This appears to have 
arisen from their attachment to the v epeAkvorioy. In the 
same way, the Attic frequently said ravrov for ro avro. 


(6.) Relative. 


1. Homer says o 71s for oor, where o is a prefix syllable, 
as in o7otos, oT 0005, &ec.; and he retains, with the rest of the 
Tonic writers, the o unchanged in all the cases; as, orev for 
OUTtVOS, oTew for QTM, &e. The Attics vctained similar 
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forms in the _Benitive and dative singular; namely, orov for 
ovrivos, and ore for ati. The full form is very rare in the 
Attic Poets. 

2. Instead of the plural arwa, Homer and Herodotus 
have acoa, from the Doric oa for rrva. The Attics, instead 
of this, say aTra. 


(7.) Indefinite. 


1. The Ionians said for TLWOS, mii, &e., Téo and TEéy. 
The Attics contracted tov, tT, in all the genders, for tivos 
and tivi. 

2. Instead of the neuter plural zi:va, the Attics said, in 
certain combinations, particularly with adjectives, drra; as, 
GAN’ arra; TolauT arra. 


( 88 ) 


XXV. VERB. 


1. Greek verbs are of two kinds; those ending in w, and 
those in ju. 

2. Verbs in w are of two classes: 1. Those that have a 
consonant before w; as, tutte, “I strike ;” Néyo, “I say ;” 
and, 2. Those which have a vowel, a, c, 0, before it; as, 
ttuaw, “I honour ;” diréw, “ I love ;” ypvoow, “ I gild.” 

3. Verbs in », with a consonant preceding the termina- 
tion, are called Barytone Verbs, because, as they have the 
acute accent on the penult of the present, the grave accent 
(Bapvs rovos) necessarily falls on the last syllable. 

4, Verbs in @, preceded by a vowel, are called Contracted 
Verbs, because the w is contracted by the Attics, together 
with the preceding vowel, into one vowel: and as, after 
this contraction, a circumflex is placed over the w, they are 
also styled, by some, Circumflex Verbs. 

5. These contracted verbs, however, are not at all diffe- 
rent from the barytones, since it is only necessary to, contract 
them in the Present and Imperfect. 


PARTS OF THE VERB. 


1. The Greek verb has three Voices, Active, Passive, and 
Middle, and five Moods; the Indicative, ga dead Opta- 
live, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. 

2. The Tenses are nine in number; namely, the Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, First and Second Future, 
First and Second Aorist; and, in the Passive, the Third 
Future, or, as it is less correctly styled, the Paulo-post- 
Suturum. 

3. The numbers are three, Singular, Dual, Plural. 


S.equi, “I 
D 
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The Verb Eixu, “To be.” 


INDICATIVE MOOD. ‘ 


PRESENT TENSE. 


e . 
am” | etsoret, “thou art” éori, ‘he is.” 
éorov, “ you two are” | éorov, “ they two are” 


P. éopev, “we are” | éore, “ye are” eiot, “ they are.” 
ImPERFECT, 7v, “ I was.” 
Sing. jv 7s ¥ OF Vv 
Dual. 7TOV ary 
Plur. sev ATE 7o0av. 
Future, écouat, “I shall or will be.” 
S. eoropat fret ererat 
D. éadpueblov &reabov éreoOov 
P. éadpeba &reabe eorovrai. 


rity 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT AND ImpPeRFECT, to6:, “ Be thou.” 


toOt or &ro tora 
&orrov forav 
eave éoracav. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT, inv, “ May I be.” 


sy 


rio 


ta wv ww 
einv eins etn 
einrov etyrny 
wt e > 
etnmev elnre elngav OF eiev. 


Future, écoiunv, “ May I be about to be.’’ 


2 id 4 

éooiunv &oto éooro 
écoiuebov &rotabov écoic nv 
> 7 wv 

écoipela &roiwbe &rowwvro. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present AND IMPERFECT, @, “I may be.” 


ny A) 9 
@ | 

9 = 
WTOV 7TOV 
<y 


) o) 
@pev WTE Oot. 


90) VERB. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND IMPERFECT. 
eivai, “ To be.” 


Future. 
éaecba, “To be about to be.” 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

NN. av ovca ov 

G.  bvros ovens ovTos, &e. 
Future. 

N.  éadpevos éoopuevn €aduevov 

G. écopévou éxomevns éropévou, &c. 

VERBS 1 «@. 


1. There are four conjugations of verbs in o, distin- 
guished from each other by the termination of the first 
future active.’ Thus: 

The First Conjugation makes the future in yw; as, 
TUTTO, THY; Aelmw, Acro; parte, par. 

The Second Conjugation makes the future in Gw; as, 
Aéyo, AEEw; Taooew, rabw; dpyw, apku. 

The Third Conjugation makes the future in ow; as, 
tiw, Ticw; Treiw, Teiow; oKevalo, oxevacw. 

The Fourth Conjugation has a liquid before @ in the 
termination of the future; as, adrAw, Yara; oreipw, 
OTEPO$ MEVW, EVO. 

2. When the first person plural ends in yer, the first 
person of the dual is wanting. In other words, the first 
person dual is wanting throughout the whole of the active 
form, and in the aorists of the passive.” 





(1) We have followed, for convenience sake, the common ar- 
rangement, by which verbs in are divided into four conjugations. 
The simplest and truest plan, however, is, to divide all Greek verbs 
into merely two conjugations ; namely, verbs in #, and verbs in wr. 

(2) Here, again, we have followed the ordinary phraseology. 
In truth, however, the dual is the same in form with the plural, in 
the tenses referred to; for the dual itself is only an ancient plural. 
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3. In the present, perfect, and future of the indicative, 
which are called primary tenses, and throughout the sub- 
junctive mood, the second and third persons dual are the 
same, and end in or. 

4. But in the imperfect, pluperfect, and the two aorists 
of the indicative, (which are called the historical tenses, as 
referring to what is past,) and throughout all the optative 
mood, the third person dual ends always in yy. 

5. In the active voice, the primary tenses always end in 
ot with the moveable v; as, -ovory, -aciv; -ovo1, aoe: but 
in the historical tenses the form always terminates in a 
fixed v3; as, ov, ay, etoay or evar. 

6. In the passive, the primary and historical tenses are 
distinguished throughout the singular also, and in all the 
third persons plural. The primary tenses have sa: in the 
first person of the singular, the historical always wyv; and 
where the former have rat, the latter have always vo. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Touro, “I strike.” 


PRESENT, TUTT@; First Furure, rive; PERFECT, TéTuga.' 


Moods and Tenses. 
















Subj. | Infin. | Part. 


Present 
Imperfect 
First Future 
First Aorist 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Second Aorist 
Second Future 


-@ ~6lV -@V 


(1) This is called conjugating ; namely, giving the present, first 
future, and perfect of a verb; or, in place of the perfect, the first 
aorist. 


VERB. 


Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present, “ I strike.” 


Sing. Tvwr-w TomT-ets TOnT-E 
Dual. TUTT-eTOV TOTT-ETOV 
Plur. rimr-opev TUNT-EeTe TonT-ovat. 


ImperrFect, “* I was striking.” 


ww 4 
.  €TUTT-ov &rumr-es érurr-e 
D. €TUTT-erTov  érumTr-érnv 
P. érimr-opev = érir-ere &rumr-ov. 


First Future, “ I shall or will strike.” 


S. rivh-o ToYs-ets ToW-et 
D. Top-erov Tinp-erov 
P.  rbyr-opev riwp-ere ToYp-ouct. 


Fist Aorist, “I (once) struck.” 
. éruib-a eruvp-as eruvp-e 
D. eroy-arov éruyr-aryy 
P. ériv-apeyv = érirfr-are éruip-av. 


Perrect, “I have struck.’’ 


. TréTup-a rérud-as TéTUh-E 
D. TeTig-aTov,  TeTvd-aTov 
P. rerip-apev rerid-are TeTUd-aot. 


PriurerFect, **I had struck.” 
.  érerid-ew éreTid-ets éreTig-et. 
D. érerig-errov érerud-eirnv 
P. érerid-emev érerig-crre éreTUd-eiwav. 





Seconp Aorist, “‘I (once) strack.” 


8S. &rutr-ov érun-es .  étum-e 
D. €TUT-eTov érum-€Tnv 
P. érimn-ouev éTUTT-ETE &rur-ov. 


Seconp Furore, “I shall or will strike.” 


wn o“ a“ 
S.  rvT-6 TUT-ELS TUT-Et 
o [ ] 

D TUT-ELTOV TUT-ELTOV 


P.  rum-otpmev TUT-ELTE TUT-OUCt. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present, “ Be striking.” 


8. rorre TUNT-€T@ 
D. rvrr-erov TUNT-é€TOV 
P. ronrr-ere TUTT-€Tecav. 


First Aorist, ** Strike.” 
S$. riyb-ov Tuy-are 
D.  rinb-arov tu-atav 
P. rinf-are Tup-dracav 
Perrect, “ Have struck.’’ 


8S. rérud-e TETUP-ETH 

D. terid-erov - TEeTUp-ET@Y 

P. rerid-ere TeTUp-EéToCAVv. 
Seconp Aorist, “ Strike.” 

S. rim-e TUT-ET@ 

P. riw-erov TUN-ET@V 

D. rin-ere TUT-€TwOay. 


OPTATIVE MOOD.' 
Present, “ May I be striking.” 


S. riwr-orme TUTT-0ls TUTT-ot 
D. TUTT-OLTOV TuTT-olTnv 
P. rimr-omev TUTT-OtTE TUTT-oLEv. 


First Fururs, “ May I hereafter strike.” 


SS. rivr-orue TOY-o15 TiYr-ot 
D. TUY-orrov TuY-oirnv 
PP. rinf-orpev TuY-o1Te TUYs-otev. 
First Aorist, ‘* May I have struck.” 
? , ld 
2 rob-atut royr-ats ToYy-at 
D. Tinfp-arrov TurYp-airny 
PP. rivb-aueyv tinp-aire —— rénb-auev. 
oxic First Aorist, 
SS. riv-era Toy-eias Tis-ere 
D. Tu-eiarov §=—s Tuvp-eraer nv 
P. tuv-ciapev = rur-efare Tor-erav. 





hcemmerieieel 


(1) We have here given to the optative its genuine meaning, as 
indicating a wish. The other meanings, “ might,” “ could,” “ would,” 
&c., are only attached to it when connected with the particle dv, &c. 


VERB. 


PerrFect, ** May I have struck.” 
S. reri-orue TEeTUP-015 TeTUh-01 
D. reTip-o1rov —- TeTUd-of TV 
P. rerig-omev terid-orre Terid-orev. 


Seconp Aorist, “ May I have been striking.’ 


S. rém-out TUT-ols ToTr-ot 
4 
TUT-OtTOV TUT-oiThV 
a 7 
P, rivr-otpev TUT-OLTE TUT-OLev. 


Seconp Future, “ May I hereafter strike.” 


SS. rum-ore TuT-ots TUT-Ol 
D. TUT-OLTOV TuT-o1ThnV 
P. tur-otpev TUT-OLTE TuT-otev. 
oe 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, “I may strike.” 
8S. rinr-o TURT-5 TOnT- 
D. TURT-NTOV TOnT-nTOV 
P. riwr-opev TUNT-nTE TUTT-wot. 
First Aorist, “I may have struck.’’ 
8. rib-o rir-ns Tiy-y 
D. Tinf-nrov riy-nTov 
P.  rinb-opev TuYp-nTe Tiyp-act. 


Perrect, “I may have been striking.” 


8. rerid-w TeTUp-Hs TeTUg-y 

D. TeTUp-nTov TeTUp-nTOV 

P. rerbp-opev terid-nTe TeTU-war. 
Seconp Aorist, “I may have struck.” 

8S. rir-a TUT-HS TUT-y 

D. TUT-nTOV TUT-nTOV 

P. rivw-wpev TUT-NTE TUT-wot. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT, TUmrr-eww, “to strike.” 

First Future, riéy-ew, “to be going to strike.” 
First Aorist, riy-a:, *‘ to have struck.” 
PERFECT, Tetup-évat, “to have been striking.” 
SeconD Aorist, rut-etv, “* to have struck.” 
SEconD FuturE, tur-etv, “to be going to strike.” 
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PARTICIPLES. 
N. réwr-ov TUNT-ovea TUTT-ov 
G. Tvmt-ovTos TUTT-0UTNS ToOTT-ovTos, KC. 
First Future, ** Going to strike.” 
N. rive-ov rivb-ovca Tur-ov 
G.  rinf-ovros TuYf-ovans TUYr-ovTos. 
First Aorist, “ Having struck.” 
N.  rivf-as TuW-aca To-ay 
G.  rivb-avTos Tuy-aons Tu-avTos. 
Perrect, “‘ Who has been striking.’’ 
N.  rerugd-cs TeTup-via TETUH-0S 
G. Tervd-dros TeTUp-vias teTup-d7T0s. 
Seconn Aorist, “ Having struck.” 
N. rur-ov TUT-ovca TUT-Ov 
GG.  rut-ovros TUT-oUCNsS TUT-OVTOS. 
Seconp Future, “ Going to strike.” 
N. run-av TUT-ovca TUT-oUV 
G.  TuT-ovvTos TUT-oUGNS TUT-OUVTOS. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 








Indic. Imper. | Optat. Subj. Infin. | Part. 


7 
tomr-ov ;-otunv |-wpae | -eoOat | -dpevos 





Present TonToua | 
Imperfect | érurréunv |$ 
Perfect TéTuppat Z ~Mpévos. ~mpEvos 


-pOat | -upévos 
Pluperfect | érerénpnv ? MB 


wv 
€inv @ 








Ist Aorist | éridOnv Tip-OnTt |-Oeiny |-0@ ~O7jvat -Oets 
Ist Future} rupOjo-ouat -otuny ~eobat | -dpevos 
2d Future | érimny romr-n0t j-einv |-@ -Hvat | -6ts 
3d Future | rumjo-opat ~ofunv -erbat | -duevos 
3d Future | rertyp-oua | -otuny -er Oat | -dpuevos. 


Se esssenenpenerennesensienes-ssterennne 
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Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PresEnNT, ** I am struck.”’ 


S.  réwr-opar ronr-eu! TURT-eTat 
D. rumr-duebov rimr-ecbov = riwr-ecbov 
P. tunr-cuela  rimr-ecbe ToRT-ovTat. 


Imprerrect, “ I was in the act of being struck.” 


8. érumr-duny —s érirr-ov értrr-eTo 
D. érunr-cpelov érinr-ecbov érurr-éobnyv 
P. érumrducba érimr-ecle érimt-ovTo. - 


Perrect, “I have been struck.” 


S. TéTUp-pat réruyy-at TéETUTT-at 
D. tervp-pefou rérup-Oov réTup-Oov 
P. rertp-yuela rérud-Oe TETUM-MEVOl eiat. 


Priurerrect, “I had been struck.” 


§ a > * > * > ” 
D. érerip-pebov érérup-Oov — érerip-Onv 
P. érerip-peba érérud-Oe TETUM-pévol Hoav. 


First Aorist, “I was struck.” 

8. érig-Onv érig-Ons érip-On 
D. érig-Onrov = Err up-OT nv 
P. érid-Onuev  érid-Onre érigp-Onoav. 

First Future, “I shall be struck.” 
S. rud-Ojoouar Tup-Oncer rup-Onoerat 
D. rvd-OnodpePov rug-Ojoecbov Ttup-OnreaOov 
P. tud-Onoduela rup-Oyjoerbe  Tup-Onoovrat. 


Seconp Aorist, “I was struck.” 


8S. érivn-nv ETUT-15 éTin-n 
dD. érim-nrov ETUT-AT NV 
P.  érin-nyuev érim-nre eTuT-noav. 


Seconp Fourure, “I shall be struck.” 
SS. rum-foouat = TuT-Aeet TUN-HoeTAl 
D. tun-nodpelov tur-qnoecbov = tuT-norecbov 
P. rum-nodueba §=Tun-noecbe = TuT-noovrat. 


(1) We have given in this, and the other second persons, the 
Attic termination in et, as more correct than the common termina- 
tion in p. 
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‘Tuirp Furor, “I shall continue to be struck.” 


4 


D. rerinfp-opa TeTUYy-Et TeTUY-erat 


Ss. 


reru-cuebor = rerinf-exOov = teri -eo Dov 


P. veruip-cueba = rerin-eobe TeTov-ovTat. 


ry 


my 


ro by 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present, “ Be struck.” 


S. rérr-ov TuTT-éa0w 

D. rinrt-eofov Turr-€o0e@y 

RP. riwr-eobe TUTT-ér loca. 
PERFECT, “ Have been struck.” 

£.  rérub-o TETvp-bw 

D. rérvd-Bov TETvp-Boov 

P. rérud-Oe TeTvp-Oocar. 

First Aorusst, “ Be struck.” 

S.  rbg-Onrt Tup-bnTw 

D.  ri-Onrov Tud-OnTav 

P. rvd-Onre Tup-O7recav. 
Seconp Aorist, “ Be struck.” 

SS. riw-n6e TUT-HTW 

D. rin-ntov TUT-nT ov 

PP. rbn-nre TUT-HTOTAV. 


‘ 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Present, “May I be in the act of being struck.” 


TUTT-oiuny TUTT-010 TUTT-OlTO 
a 
TuTrr-otpebov Turr-oicbov =—s- ruTr-ol oOnv 
4 
TuTrT-oipeba Tourr-o1cbe TUNT-OWTO. 


Perrect, “ May I have been struck.” 


4 PY wv wf 
TETUM-MEVOS Elnv — € ins etn 
TETUM-MEV@ etnTov elnTny 

w 
TETUM-Mévot Einuev Eine etnoav. 


First Aorist, “ May I have been struck.” 


tud-Beinv Tup-eins Tup-Oein 
tud-Oeintov —- rud-Oernrny 
Tup-Heinuev tup-Oeinre Tup-leinoa 


F 


VERB. 


First Futore, “ May I be struck hereafter.” 


Tud-Onootpny tup-OnooL0 tug-Onoorro 
Tup-Onooipebov tud-Oncoc0ov = rud-OnooiaOny 
Tup-Onooipeba tup-Onooe be tTup-OnootvTo. 


Seconp Aorist, “* May I have been struck.” 


4 é 
TuT-elny TUT-€iNs TUT-ely 
‘a 
TUT-ELNTOV TUT-ELNTNY 
? ~ 
TUT-EinMev TuT-cinTe TuT-einoav 


Seconp Future, “ May I be struck hereafter.” 


TuT-no olny TUT-Hooto TUT-OOLTO 

7 Ud a 
TuTr-nooipnebov TuT-noolov TuT-nooie Oy 
TuT-nooimeda TuT-noobe TUT-OOLWTO. 


Txirp Future, “ May I continue to be struck hereafter.” 


8. 
D. 
P. 


Wye woe 


aloha 


ry” 


TeTuYy-oiuny TeTuys-o10 TeTvis-orTo 
Tetuvr-oiuelov rervy-o1c Sov reruyy-oic Onv 


reruvy-oiueba retir-orobe TeTUY-ovTo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present, “I may be struck.” 


TUTT-Opat TOUTT-1 TUTT-nTat 
TuTrr-apuebov Tomrr-no Gov Tonr-nobov 
TuTT-opmeda Torr-nabe TUNT-OVTAL. 


Perrect, “I may have been struck.” 


4 9 S oy 
TETUU-pevoS @ nS ” 
> 
TETUM-MEVO 7/TOV nTOV 
" 9 £) 
TETUM-MEVOL WMEV = -7/TE aot. 


First Aorist, “I may have been struck.” 


tup-00 tup-Ois Tup-67 
Tup-O7Tov Tup-Onrov 
Tup-bapev tup-OnTe tup-baat. 


Seconp Aorist, “I may have been struck.” 
TUT-a TUT TUT= 
TUT=7TOV TUT-1TOV 
TUT-@pev TUTTE TUT-OO1. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT, Tumr-eoba, ** to be struck.” 

PERFECT, TeTUp-Oai, “ to have been struck.” 

First Aorist, Tug-O7jvar, “‘ to have been struck.” 

First Future, rud-Onoe06ai, “to be going to be struck.” 

Seconp Aorist, tur-jvat, ** to have been struck.” 

Seconp Future, rur-jorerbat, “ to be going to be struck.”’ 

Tarp Fourore, reriyp-eo bat, “ to be going to be continually struck.” 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, “ Being struck.” 
N. tTumr-dpevos TUTT-OMEeVY TUNT-OMevov 
G. ruTt-opévou TUNT-OMEVHS “TUT T-oMevou, 


Perrect, “ Having been struck.” 


N.  rerup-pévos TETUU-MeVN TETUM-MEVOV 

G.  rerup-pévov TETUM-MEVNS TETUM~-MEvov. 
First Aorist, “ Having been struck.” 

N. tu@-Oeis Tud-letoa Tu-Oev 

G. tud-BévTos Tup-leians tup-DévTos. 
First Future, “ Going to be struck.” 

N. rug-Onocuevos  — tud-Onoopévy Tup-Onodouevov 

G. tup-Onoopévov — tud-Onoopevns tud-Onoopuévov. 


Seconp Aorist, “‘ Having. been struck.” 


N. rut-eis TUT-eloa TUT-ev 

G. truT-évros TuT-etons TUT-EVTOS. 
Seconp Future, “ Going to be struck.”’ 

N.  rum-nodpevos Tum-noouevn TUT -noOMevov 

G. rum-noopévov —s- ruTT-noouévns TUT-NTOMEVOU. 


Tairp Futurs, “ Going to be continually struck.” 


N, 


G 


TeTuyy-duevos = Te TuYp-opevy TeTuYs-duevov 


TeTuY-omévou —- TeTurfp-ouevns Teruip-opévov. 


F2 ‘ 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and T: enses, 








Optat. | Subj. Infin. Part. 














-oipnv | -@pat | -eolac ~OMEVOS 





4 
“ot | -@ -évat | -ws 






-olunv -erbat | -duevos 
-aiunv | -@pat | -ac@at | -duevos 
-oiunv | -@pas | -éo Oat | -dpevos 
-otuny -etoOat| -odpevos. 











Ist Aorist | érur-dunv| tinfr-ac 
2d Aorist | érum-dunv | ruT-ov 
2d Future | rum-ovpar 





Numbers and Persons. 

The only tenses of the middle voice that differ from those 
of the active and passive of verbs in o are the first aorists 
of the indicative, imperative, and optative, and the second 
future of the indicative. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, “I struck myself.” 
8S. éruvy-dunv eTUYr-w éTuyy-aro 
D. érut-duebov ériyp-acbov = érurp-dr Onv 
P. éruip-dyeba = ervp-arde ériy-avro. 


Seconp Future, “I shall or will strike myself.”’ 


~ ~ 
8S. ruw-ovpat TUN-€t TUT-ETat 
“ ao 
D. tur-otpeov Tum-etoGov Tum-eto Gov 
Lad 
P. vum-otpela TuT-eiode TuN-oUvTat. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, “ Strike thyself.” 


S.  rip-a Tuvp-ao Ow 
D. = rinb-acfov Tuly-aa bev 
P. rinp-acbe Tuyy-dobwrav. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


First Aorist, “ May I have struck myself.” 


8S. rup-aiuny Tinfr-ato Tiny-airo 
D. ruip-atuedov § riy-atcOov = tutf-aiorOnv 
P. ruip-aiveda = rinfp-arobe Tinf-awvTo. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
First Aorist, “‘ Having struck myself.” . 
N.  ruv-duevos ruv-apéevy TUYr-auevov 
G. wib-apévou TuYp-apévns TuYr-apévov. 


First Future, “ Being about to strike myself.” 
N.  ruvb-duevos Tuvr-opévy TuYy-opevov 
G. —ruih-opeévou Tuvr-omévns Tuvy-omevou. 
Seconp Future, “ Being about to strike myself.” 
N. — tvt-otjpevos TUT-oupevy TUT-oUpevov 
G. = ruTr-ovpévou TUT-oupevns TUT-Oupevou. 





The Greek Verb, of the class in w, will now be considered, 
under the following heads: 


I. AvGMmenr. 
II. Formation or THe Active TENSES. 
IIT. Formation or THE Passive ‘lenses. 
IV. Formation or THE Mippie Tenses. 
V. Force or tue TENSEs. 
VI. Tue Mippte Voice. 
VII. Force or tue Moops. 





I. AUGMENT. 


1. The Augments are two in number; the Syliabic, and 
the Temporal. 

2. ‘The syllabic augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a consonant; and is so called because it adds a syllable 
to the verb. 

3. The temporal augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a vowel; and is so called because it increases the time 
or quantity of the initial vowel. 

4. Three of the tenses have an augment, which is con- 
tinued through all the moods; viz. the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Third Future, or Paulo-post-futurum. 

5. Three receive an augment in the indicative only; viz. 
the Imperfect, and the two Aorists. 

6. Three receive no augment; viz. the Present, and the 
First and Second Futures. 
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7. The true use of the augment is, to mark an action 
which is either completely or partially past. Hence it will 
appear why the present and the first and second futures 
have no augment; why the imperfect and two aorists have 
an augment only in the indicative; and why the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, all three of which refer to a 
continued action, have an augment continued throughout all 
the moods of the verb. | 

8. The augment originally was the same in the case of 
all verbs; namely, an ¢ was prefixed,whether the verb began 
with a vowel or a consonant. ‘Traces of this old augment 
are found in the early Ionic Poets, and occasionally in Ionic 
prose; as, éap6y for 76; éavdave for yvdave. 

9. Afterward, the usage was thus determined, that e 
was only prefixed to verbs beginning with a consonant; 
whereas, in others, it coalesced with the initial vowel, and 
became a long vowelordiphthong. Thus, rirrw has in the 
imperfect &rurrov, but ayo has yyov (from é-ayov), and 
oixite has @xiCov (from é-oiK:Cor). 

10. The Attics retained this old augment in the follow- 
ing cases: 1. In such words as éaéa, éaynv, éayws, from 
ayw, “to break ;” to distinguish them from 7a, 7ya, &c., 
from dyo, “I carry.” 2. In éa@doxa, éadw; eoixa, eorra, 
éopya, in which the characteristic of the perfect middle (o« 
and 0) could not be effaced. 3. In verbs which begin with 
a vowel not capable of being lengthened ; as, éwfovv, from 
wéw; éwouat, from the same; éwvovuny, from wvéouac; 
eovpouy, from ot'péw. 


RULES FOR THE SYLLABIC AUGMENT. 


1. The augment of the imperfect and the two aorists, in 
verbs beginning with a consonant, is formed by merely 
prefixing ¢; as, érumrov, éruya, érvrov. If, however, the 
verb begin with p, the p is doubled after the augment; as, 


wae er woe e? 
éppi@rov, from pirtw; éppeoy, from péw. 
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2. The augment of the perfect is formed by repeating the 
initial consonant of the verb, and annexing to it an €; as, 
rérupa, TéTUTA; A€AoiTa, &e. 

3. This repetition of the initial consonant is called, by 
the Grammarians, Reduplication (d:mAactdopos), and is sub- 
ject to the following rules: 


(A.) Ifthe verb begins with an aspirated consonant, 


then in the reduplication the corresponding smooth 
or lenis is put; as, Pidéw, perfect wediAyxa; ypv- 
cow, perfect Keypiowka. 


(B.) If the verb begins with p, the perfect does not 


take the reduplication, but the p is doubled and e 
prefixed ; as, piwrw, perfect éopipa. 


(C.) If the verb begin with a double consonant, ¢, é, 


vr, or with two consonants, the latter of which is 
not a liquid, the perfect does not receive the redu- 
plication, but only the augment ¢; as, CyTéw, per- 
fect eCytynxa; Evpéw, perfect e&tpyxa; w>WadrAo, 
perfect éYadrkxa; omeiow, perfect éorapxa; oTéAAw, 
perfect éoraAxa. : 

To this rule, however, there are the following 
exceptions: 1. The syncopated forms which begin 
with wr; as, wémraua (for wewérapat); and also 
some other verbs in 7T; as, TTeEpow, EwWTépwKa: 
aTnoow, ertnya. 2. The verb xraouat, of which 
the perfect xéxrnuat is more used by the Attics, 
and éxryua: by the Ionians and older Attics. 


(D.) If the verb begins with a mute and liquid, the 


reduplication appears in some cases, but in others 
is omitted. Mvaw always makes péuvyuac; and 
verbs whose second initial consonant is p receive 
the reduplication recularly; as, dpéuw, perfect de- 
Spaunxa; Opavw, perfect réOpavxa ; tpéepe, perfect 
tétpopa. On the other hand, it is generally want- 
ing in verbs whose second initial consonant is A ; 
as, yAvrrw, perfect éyAuda. 
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4. The augment of the pluperfect is formed by prefixing 
e to the reduplication of the perfect ; as, rérupa, pluperfect 
ererupery. 

5. The third future passive, being formed from the per- 
fect of the same voice, has, like that tense, the reduplica- 
tion; as, Tervyouat. 


RULES FOR THE TEMPORAL AUGMENT. 


1. By the contraction of the augment e with the initial 
vowel of the verb, the following results are obtained : 


a becomes 4; as, akovw imp. jKovor. 
€ .2 3 aS, €yeipw ... Hryetpor. 
t 3 o«ees €3 @S, EXGVO ... tkavor. 
o 
D 


> 7 2 / 
®3; as, ovouatw ... wvopuator. 
v; as, vBpito ... uBpCor. 
a ee 
a .... 3 aS, apa . +. Npov. 
> a ww 
av .... v3; as, avavw ... nvéavor. 
eV... US aS, EVYoua ... yvyounr. 
’ 2 ¢ x 
- oo wwe. 65 88, ofKiCm =... @xilor. 


2. In some verbs, however, ¢ becomes et; as, éyw, ecyov; 
Edw, elwv; Edw, ciAov; &e. P 

3. When a verb or verbal form begins with eo, the second 
vowel takes the augment; as, éopralw, édptatov. So, also, 
in the pluperfects formed from the three perfects, éo:xa, 
éoAma, and éopya; namely, é@xev, édArew, and éwpyev. 

4. Of vowels which are already long in themselves, a 
becomes y, as already mentioned ; but the others, 7, @, ¢, v, 
are wholly incapable of being augmented; as, 77rdouat, 
imperfect y7Tdpyv, perfect yrryuat, pluperfect yrrquyy. 
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REMARKS ON THE TWO AUGMENTS. 


(1.) Syllabic. 


1. The Attics prefix the temporal instead of the syllabic 
augment to BotAopat, dvvapar, and péAAw; as, nBovAdunr, 
yOuvauyy, nmeAAovr. Here a form éSovAoua, edivapat, 
€ueAAw, is assumed, like O€Aw and ebérw. : 

2. The initial augment in the pluperfect is sometimes 
omitted by the Attics ; ; as, werovOew for éwemovOev 5 yeye- 
vyunv for eyeyeryuny. 

3. In verbs beginning with A and y, the Ionians, Attics, 
and others, are accustomed to put e for Ae or pe ; as, Aau- 
Bava, perfect eiAnda, for AéAnda ; Aayxavo, perfect ciAnya. 

4. In Homer and Hesiod, the second aorists often receive a 
reduplication ; as, xéxayov for ékayoyv, from kauvw; wémBov 
for ér:Bov, from weidw; &e. 

5. The augment of the historical tenses is very often 
omitted in poetry by writers not Attic ; as, Bade for éSare ; 
By for €8y; yévovro for éyévovro; &c. 


(2.) Temporal. 


1. Many verbs beginning with a diphthong neglect | the 
augment. Those in ov never take it; as, ovrate, ovra- 
Cov. Those in e also have no augment ; as, cike, etKor, 
etéa, with the single exception of etxatw, which is now 
and then augmented by the Attics; as, eixatw, eixaca, 
eixacpa, Attic yxaca, #xacpna:. Verbs in ev have the aug- 
ment yv with the Attics, though the usage is variable. 
Thus we have yiyouny and evyouny; evpéOnv, and, very 
rarely, nupéOnv. 

2. The verbs wbéw, wvéoua, and ovpéw, not being suscep- 
tible of the temporal augment, take e before their initial 
vowel or diphthong. In other words, they retain the early 
augment; as, wléw, ewOovv; avéouat, Ewvotpny; otipeo, 
€ovpouy. 

3. As the syllabic augment in fovAouar, dvvayar, and 
péeAAw, is increased by the temporal, Jin the same manner 
the temporal augment in the verb o opaw is increased by the 
syllabic ; as, opaw, imperfect Ewper. 


F 3 
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ATTIC REDUPLICATION. 


1. Verbs beginning with a vowel, not being able to take 
a reduplication like that in verbs with the syllabic augment, 
have in the perfect, occasionally, what is called the Attic 
reduplication. 

2. The Attic reduplication is when the first two letters of 
the root are repeated before the temporal augment, the 
initial vowel remaining unchanged. Thus: 


ayeipw jryepxa Att. Red. ayyyepxa. 


Euew YMEKA we Ey MeKG. 
OAAumt «@NeKa lw... oAwAEKa. 
epyouat yAvba ss... €AnAvOa. 
ole . @Od ge ae odwoa. 


3. The pluperfect sometimes prefixes to this reduplica- 
tion a new temporal augment; most commonly in axyxoa, 
NKNKOELY. 

4. A similar reduplication is formed in some verbs in the 
second aorist, only that here the temporal augment comes 
first; as, 7papov, @popov, yryayov. 


AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. When the verb is compounded with a preposition, the 
augment comes between the preposition and the verb; as, 
Tpoopépa, Tpocépepor. 

2. Verbs compounded with other words have the aug- 
ment usually at the beginning; as, ueAotwoéw, EueAomotour ; 
mAnpperew, TeTANUPEAHKA. 

3. Verbs compounded with ev and dvs take the temporal 
augment in the middle when these verbs commence with 
a vowel that cannot be changed ; as, evepryeréw, evnpyérovy ; 
dvoapeatéw, Svonpéorouy. 

4, But when these particles are jomed to verbs com- 
mencing with an immutable vowel or a consonant, they 
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take the augment at the beginning; as, dvowmréw, édvod- 
mow; dvotuxéw, édvoTvynoa; evdokiwéw, yvdoxiuovy. In 
compounds with ev, however, the augment in such cases is 
commonly omitted ; as, edwyéouat, evwyovpuny, ec. 


REMARKS ON THE AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. The prepositions, excepting epi, lose their final 
vowel before the syllabic augment; as, awédwxe, aupéBar- 
Aev; but meptéOnKa, not repeOunn: In the case of po, 
however, the o is usually contracted with ¢; as, mpovGy, 
apov0nka, &c. 

2. The prepositions ovy and év, whose final consonant is 
changed by the laws of euphony into % Ay B, p, 7, resume v 
before the syllabic augment ; as, eyyiyvoun, everyeyvouny 5 : 
ovAAEYyo, TuvéAcyov 3 Eupeva, eveuevor, Kc. 

3. Strictly speaking, all those verbs have the augment at 
the beginning which are not so much themselves com- 
pounded with another verb as derived from a compound 
word. Thus, deworabéw, edewowabovy, from deworabys ; 
oikodouew, @kodopovy, from oikodoyos, &c. 

4. Hence some verbs, apparently compounded with pre- 
positions, take the augment at the beginning; as, évay- 
TLovpeat, nvavtiovpyy, from évavtios. So, also, avtiBoro, 
yv7tBorour. 

5. Exceptions, however, to the rules just mentioned are 
of no unfrequent occurrence, especially among the Attics, 
with whom we find the following forms: ¢SexAyoiacar,. 
évexwpialov, mpoedyrevoa, émeTeTHOevKa, &e.; although in 
all these verbs no simple form exists, but they are derived 
at once from éxxAyoia, éyxapiov, mpopytys, emiTydys. 

6. Some compound verbs take a double augment; namely, 
one before and one after the preposition ; as, , avopbow, qvop- 
Bovr, emjvapborat ; 5 €voyAew, nvaoyAovyr ; avéye, HVELXOMNY 5 
Tapovew, eraporvycev, &e. Still more irregular are the 
following : dcdinryKa, eledediyryto, from Saraes dedi@Kyka, 
edionnoa, from dro:xéw 5 and, in later writers, #v7A@ca, from 
avadioxw, and Sedincdynce, from dtaxovéw. 
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Il FORMATION OF THE ACTIVE TENSES. 


The Imperfect 
is formed from the present, by changing the termination 
into ov, and prefixing the augment; as, TiwtTw, érumror ; 
A€yw, EAeryor 5 arya, HYyOv. 


The First Future 


is formed from the present, by changing the last syllable in 
the 
First conjugation into Ww; as, TYTTH, To; 
Second conjugation .. &w; ag Aéyo, Aé&o; 
Third conjugation .. ow; as, Tiw, Tisw: 
and, in the fourth conjugation, by circumflexing the last 
syllable, and shortening the penult; as, yaAdw, aro. 
Verbs in aw and éw generally change a and e into », and 
verbs in ow change o into w; as, Tiadw, Tiuyow; diAew, 
PiArjoo ; dyAdw, Syroow. 
Four verbs, commencing with a smooth syllable, change 
that smooth into an aspirate in the future; as, 


eyo ew. tpéxo Opéekw. 
tpépo Opéeryro. tipo =: Br. 


The First Aorist 


is formed from the first future, by prefixing the augment, and 
changing into a; as, Tipe, éruwa. 


(1) These apparent anomalies admit of a very easy explanation. 
The old form of éyo@ was éyw, which was changed to éy@, because 
two successive syllables cannot well have each an aspiration. But 
in the future, the aspirate re-appears, in consequence of the y being 
removed, in order to make way for the termination of the future, Ew. 
In like manner, the old presents of tpépm, rpéxw, and Tidw were 
respectively Spépa, Spéxen, and Stgw, changed to tpépw, &c., in 
order that two successive syllables might not each begin with an 
aspirate ; while in the future the first aspirate re-appears, the latter 
having been changed. 
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In verbs of the fourth conjugation, namely, those ending 
in Aw, wo, vw, pw, the short vowel of the penult is again 
made long, by changing . 

a into 9; as, Warr\o, Waro, epyara. 
a .. 3 «as, daivw, dave, epyva. 
€t; as, oTé\Aw, oTeA@, éoretra. 


a wm cy - 
Kplv@, Kplv@, exkpiva. 


ec ™C & 
ct 
b 


> @& >_> w A vy =— 
U5; as, auuv@, auvva, yuvva. 


But verbs in -patyw and -:atvw have only a long a in the 
penult of the first aorist, without changing it into 7; as, 
Tepaive, Tepave, éwépava; Tiaive, Tiava, éwiava. — 

Later writers form ‘also many others with long a, where, 
according to the general rule, the 7 should be employed; 
as, éoyuava, from onpaivw; éxotAava, from Ko:Aaive. 

Some verbs, which have o in the future, lose it in the 
first aorist; as, xéw, yevow, eyeva; cevw, sevow, Eoeva; 
kaiw, Kavow, exya. 


The Perfect 


is formed from the first future, by prefixing the continued 
augment, and changing, in the 


First conjugation, ow into ga; as, Tio, rérupa. 


Second conjugation, a .. ya; as, AéSw, A€éAexa. 
Third conjugation, _cw .. Ka; as, Tiow, TéTiKa. 
Fourth conjugation, @ .. Ka; as, Wada, éarka. 


Dissyllables in -Aw and -pw change the e of the first 
future into a; as, oTéAAw, OTEAG, CoTaAKA; OTELpwW, OTEPO, 
éorapkxa. But polysyllables, on the contrary, retain the e; 
as, ayyéAAw, ayyera, HytyeAKa. 

Verbs in -iva, -ivw, and -eivw reject v before x, and retain 
the short vowel of the future; as, xpivw, Kpiva, Kéxpika 5 
TAVVO. TAVYO, wewAVKAa; but those in eivw change the ¢ of 
the future into g; as, Telvw, Tev@, TETAKG. 
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Verbs in -a:yw change v before « into 7; as, haive, pava, 
mépayka ; piawve, pLave, peplayKa. 

In some verbs the ¢ is changed into 0; as, tpéha, Opéyro, 
rétpopa; Kdéwtw, Krew, Kéxhopa; Aéyo, AéEw, A€Aoxa ; 
&c.;—and even before the consonants; as, méuro, réuryro, 
mwéeToupa. | 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect, by prefixing ¢ to the continued 
augment, if there bea reduplication; and changing the 
termination a into ew; as, rérupa, erervpev. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the present, by prefixing the augment, 
shortening the penult, and changing into ov; as, TUrTe, 
éruTov 3 Aelita, €Armov; Kauvw, Exapor. 

The penult of the present is shortened for this purpose, 
by the following changes : 








Vowels ; 
. w 4 wv w 
at into. 6a; as, WTAipw, EwTapor. 
H «2 G3 as, AnOa, €vabor. 
€ @3; as, Tpéwo, érparov. 
ev Uv; as, gevyo, éepvyor. 
w Fa wt 
ts as, Aeimw, éXltov. 
Et . = . . - 
€ or a, in verbs ending in Aw, po, ve, ow. 
Consonants : 
AA into A; as, BadrArAw, Baro. 
( 3; as, TvTTe, érvqor. 
TT .. 83 as, Kkpvwrw, éxpuBov. 
l ob; as, parte, éppador. 
OO,TT .. 3 a8, Tacow, éraryor. 
c i 6; as, palo, &ppador. 
“" ty; as, xKoalw,  é&kparyor. 
x -. YS aS, OMiyw, eopvyor. 
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_ Verbs in -fw and -oow of the second conjugation form the 
second aorist in yor; as, xpalw, éxpayov; mpacow, émpayor ; 
but those of the third conjugation form it in dov; as, palo, 
éppadov. 

The verb wAyjcow makes érAnyov in the second aorist; 
but the a appears in the compounds that signify “to 
frighten ;” as, xatéwAayov, e€émAayov. 


‘The Second Future 


is formed from the second aorist, by dropping the augment, 
and changing ov into  circumflexed ; as, éruroyv, tuto. 


The Attic Future 
is formed by throwing out o in -dow, -éow, -iow, -dow, of 
the future, and then contracting the vowels thus brought 
into contact; as, e&eA@ for e&eAdow; diaoxed@ for deaxe- 
dasw; oA for oAéow; Kom@ for Kouicw; omovua for 
omocouar; payetoba for wayéoecOa; &e. 


REMARKS on toe FORMATION or tue ACTIVE TENSES 
(1.) Future. 


1. The old future of all verbs ended originally in -écw ; 
and we still find oAéow from oAw, and apéow from apo. 

2. This primitive form in -éow was changed by the 
Molians into -cw, by dropping the ¢; as, dow, dpcw; dpa, 
opow; KUpw, KUpow. ‘The I[onians, on the other hand, 
changed the old form into éw, by rejecting o; as, oAéw, 
apéw, kupéw, &c.; while the Attics contracted this form into 
@5 as, eva, MEVO; OTEAAW, OTEAD; KC. 

3. Thus, from the original form of the future in éco, 
Which remained only in some verbs, two new forms arose ; 
One in ow; and the other in éw, contracted o. 

4. The future in @ was chiefly used in verbs whose 
characteristic was A, m, v, 3 that is, which ended in Aw, 
Ho, ve, pw: the future in ow was, with a few exceptions, 
employed in the rest. 
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5. This future in ow is generally denominated the first 
future; and the future in @ is also a first future in verbs 
which end in Aw, po, vw, and pw; but in other verbs it is 
called the second future. 

6. In strictness, therefore, the second future is only a 
dialectic variation from the first; and does not exist at all 
in verbs ending in Aw, po, vw, and pw. 

7. In changing the termination -éow into ow, the conso- 
nants immediately preceding it are also changed according 
to the ordinary rules of euphony. Thus: | 


(A.) The consonants 4, 6,7, € are omitted before o, 
and the remaining consonants, 7, 8, d, k, ¥, x, are 
united with the o that follows into the double con- 
sonants y and &; as, xpvwTw, KpuTTécw, kpio; 
ayo, ayéow, G&w; TNéKw, TAEKéco, TAEEW. 

(B.) Double y makes y&; as, Afyyw, Atyyéow, Aivko. 

(C.) If v precede 4, 6, 7, € it is thrown out; but in 
order that the syllable may remain long, an ¢ is 
inserted after ¢; as, orévdw, oreiow. 

(D.) In this latter case, however, particularly when 
the verb ends in Cw, oow, or TTw, usage must be 
attended to, since many verbs of this kind are 
formed in a different manner in the future. Thus, 
€ becomes & in some; as, xpalw, xpa&w, where 
the original form of the present was in yo; 33, 
Kpayw, Kpayéow, kpaéw: in others it becomes yu; 
as, TAGCw, mrayEw, where the original form of the 
present was in yyw; as, TAayyw, WAayyéow, 
wrayEw. 

(E.) Verbs in cow and rrw are most of them derived 
from forms in cw and ya, and hence have the future 
in @. Thus, dpicow, dpigw; old form, Pptko 
gpixéow, piéo. And again, tapacow, rapato; 
old form, tapayw, tapayéow, rapa&w. Other verbs 
in cow and rw are considered merely as lengthened 
forms of verbs pure, or verbs in » with a vowel or 
diphthong preceding; and hence they make the 
future in ow; as, appole, appoow. 


8. Verbs pure, whose final syllable is preceded by a 
diphthong, undergo no change in the future, except the 
assumption of o; as, akovw, akovow; Travw, tavow. In 
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other verbs pure, where a vowel precedes the termination, 
the short vowel of the present becomes long before the o ; 
as, daxpuw, dakpvow; Tiw, Tiow. Hence verbs in éw, aw, 
and ow have the long vowel in the penult of the future ; as, 
piréo, Piryow ; TiLAW, TILYTW, YXpVvTIW, ypvTwow. "The 
following exceptions, however, must be noted: 


(A.) The termination éw makes éow in reAéw, apxéw, 
vekéw, and some others; as, reAéow, apKéow, verkéeow. 
These futures are very probably from old pre- 
sents 1n o. 

(B.) Some verbs in éw have éow and yow; as, Karéo, 
KaAyow, Attic Karéow; aivéw, aivyow, Attic aivéco. 
Here two forms of the present appear to-have been 
originally in use; one jin w, making éow in the 
future ; and another in éw, making 7 100. 

(C.) Verbs in aw, whose final syllable i is preceded by 
e or t, or by the consonants A and p, have the future 
in dow. And this future is short, if a vowel or the 
letter p precede a aw in the present, but otherwise it 
is long. Thus, éaw, éaow; dSpaw, dpacw; but 
yeAaw, yeAaow. 

(D.) But the following verbs in ao make yow in the 
future; namely, ovhaw and xpaw. Verbs which 
have o before the final aw have also generally yow ; 
as, Boaw, Borjow. 

(E.) The termination 6# makes oow in verbs which 
are not derivative; as, ou40w, o40cw; apow, apdcw ; 


&e. 


9. The verbs xaiw and kAaiw, in Attic kaw and kAdo, 
make the future in -atiow; as, Kavow, KAavow. 

10. Verbs in Aa, BO, ve, po, shorten the penult when 
forming the future; as, auvvw, apvva; Kpive, kpivo. This 
arises from the circumstance of the tone in the future resting 
on the last syllable. 

1]. Many barytone verbs are frequently formed, by the 
Attics and Ionians, like egntracted verbs, by changing © 
into oo ; ; as, Badiw, BadrAyjow; Book, Bookyow; TITTY, 
TUT THO W. 
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(2.) Perfect. 


1. Verbs in wo and vw presuppose a future in yoo; as, 
véuw, vevéunkas pévw, peyevnxa. In these perfects. the 
futures veuyow, pevyow are presupposed; which, however, 
were hardly in use any more than the forms of the present 
vepew, pevew, &C. 

2. Generally, 7 and e in the future and perfect are fre- 
quently interchanged. Thus dé has dyow in the future, 
and dédexa in the perfect. On the other hand, xadéw has 
commonly in the future xadéow, but in the perfect xéxAnxa 
by syncope for xexaAnxa. 

3. Some verbs take w before x, instead of 7; as, pép- 
BdAoxa for pepoAnxa, where 8 is put between pw and A, as in 
peonuBpia. So otywxa, from oiyoua, instead of otyyKa ; 
and réxrwxa, from wérw or wirtw, instead of réxryxa. 


(3.) Second Aorist. 


1. As a short penult is required in the second aorist, it 
frequently happens, that when two consonants come ay 88 
which lengthen the vowel, they are transposed; as, dépxw, 
édpaxov; wépOw, éxpabov; where the original forms were 
éSapKxov and érapOor. 

2. Verbs pure have no second aorist, and the forms 
which do occur come from barytone verbs. Thus, éorepoyr 
comes from orépw, not orepéw; edovrov from dovre, not 
dovTéw. 

3. If the second aorist would only have been distinguished 
from the imperfect by a short penult, or if it would have 
differed in no respect, as to form and quantity, from that 
tense, the verb has no second aorist active. It may have, 
however, a second aorist passive. Thus, ypapo has no 
second aorist active, but it has éypadyy in the passive. 


( Ils ) 


Ill: FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE TENSES. 


The Present 


is formed from the present active, by changing w into oar; 
as, TUNTW, TUTTOMAL. 


The Imperfect 
is formed from the imperfect active, by changing ov into 
Ouny 3 as, érumrov, éruTTouny. 

| The Perfect 
is formed from the perfect active, by changing, in the 


‘5 : 5 pa pure into wuar; as, rérupa, TéTUpMat. 
rst conjugation, Ugaimpure .., mat; as, réreppa, réreppar. 


Second conjugation, xa -+ yeuaL; as, A€Aexa, AéAeypat. 
Third conjugation, «a .. THAt; as, wéppaka, wéppacpat. 
Fourth conjugation, xa .. pats as, &iadka, éypadpat. 


In verbs of the third conjugation, however, xa is changed 
into wa when a long vowel or pa precedes the final sylla- 
ble; as, owe:pdw, omeipaow, eorelpaxa, eore(pauatr; dpae, 
dpaow, dédpaxa, dédpapa; giréw, didjow, wepiAynxa, Tedi- 
Anuar, &e. 

But there are exceptions to this rule, in the case of some 
verbs which have a diphthong before the final w of the 
active; since diphthongs have arisen from the short vowel 
made long; as, akovw, #kovopat; Traiw, érrawpa; Opavo, 
Tépavopar; &c. 

Verbs in aivw, which make -yxa in the perfect active, 
make, after rejecting , the termination of the perfect pas- 
sive in ouat; as, haivw, répayKxa, wéepacpat. 

In some verbs the quantity is changed; as, wérwxa, 
rérouat, from mive; and dédwxa, dédouat, from didcome. 

The vowel o in the perfect active, which was derived 
from e of the present, is again changed to « in the perfect 
Passive ; as, kAéwTw, KeKAOda, KékAcppat; TEeuTO, TETOUCA, 
Teme uae. 
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But if p with another consonant precede the 0, it 1s 
changed in the perfect passive into a; as, orpépa, éotpopa, 
éorpaypa; TpéwTw, TéeTpoda, TéTpappat. 

The third person plural of the perfect is formed from the 
third person singular, by inserting v before ra:; as, reqi- 
Anvra, from repidnra. But if the first person of the per- 
fect passive end in wa: impure, that is, with a consonant 
preceding it, the third person plural is formed by a peri- 
phrasis of the verb etut and the perfect participle; as, 
TéeTUppal, TeTUUpEVOL Eto, 

This same periphrasis is employed in the optative and 
subjunctive moods, when the perfect ends in pa: impure; 
as, TeTuupéevos etyy, TeTYpevos @ But not when the per- 
fects ends in par pure; as, TeTiununy, TeTIMOpAt. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect, by changing pa: into puyy, and 
prefixing ¢ to the continued augment, if there be a redupli- 
cation; as, TéTuumal, EreTompny. 

The third person plural of the pluperfect is formed by a 
periphrasis of cut and the perfect participle, whenever the 
perfect, from which it is derived, ends in saz impure ; as, 
TETUPPLEVOL 40 av. ; 


The First Aorist — 


is formed from the third person singular of the perfect, by 
dropping the reduplication, changing raz into @yy, and the 
preceding smooth into an aspirated mute; as, rérvmrai, 
eTupOny. | 

Four verbs take o before the termination @yy, although 
it is not found in the third person of the perfect; as, 
Méuyytat, euvnoOny; Kéxpyrat, éypynoOnv; éppwrat, éppacOny; 





(1) This is done from a principle of euphony, since rérumy7ai 
would be too harsh for the ear. The same remark applies to the 
pluperfect, and to the optative and subjunctive moods. 


\ 
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mwéewAntat, exAnoOnv. On the contrary, céowora: makes 
ecwOny. : | 

Some which have y in the perfect passive receive an e 
in the first aorist ; as, evpyra:, evpéOqv; éemjynrat, éxnvéOny ; 
apypyTat, acnpéOny. From eipyra:, the aorist is épp46yv 
and éppéOnv. | 

Verbs which change e of the future into o of the perfect 
active, and into a in the perfect passive, take ¢ again in the 
first aorist ; as, €orpawrat, éorpépOyy ; rérparra, érpéepOny ; 
TéOparrat, EOpéepOny. 


The First Future 
is formed from the first aorist, by dropping the augment, 
and changing Ov into Ojcouar; as, ervpOny, rupOjoouat. 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the second aorist active, by changing ov into 
nv; as, érumov, ervTny. 
No second aorist passive occurs in dyv, Onv, tyv ; or from 
verbs in w pure, except exany, edany, Eppinv, epinr. 


The Second Future 
is formed from the second aorist, by dropping the augment, 
and changing yy into yoouat; as, érimny, TuTncopat. 


The Third Future, 
or Paulo-post-futurum, is formed from the second person 
singular of the perfect, by changing a: into ouar; as, TéTYra:, 
TeTUYouat. 


IV. FORMATION OF THE MIDDLE TENSES. 


The Present and Imperfect 
are the same in form as those of the passive voice, and are 
similarly formed. | 
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The Perfect 


is formed from the second aorist active, by prefixing the 
reduplication, and changing ov into a; as, éruTov, térvra. 

If the second aorist has a or ¢ in the penult, the perfect 
middle changes this into 0; as, oreipw, éomapov, éoropt; 
érveipw, HyEpov, yryopa. 

But if the a in the penult of the second aorist comes 
from ac or 4 in the present, or is long there by position, 
the perfect changes it into 7; as, uaivoua, éuavyv, peunva 
TARCow, emAayor, TETANYE 5 satin €Oarov, réOnra; KAralu, 
éxAayov, KékAnya. 

The exceptions to this rule are the following: xpato, 
&xpayov, Kéxpaya; Tpdcow, émpayov, wémpaya; gpato, 
edpadov, wéppada; ade, cada; ayo,“ to break,” éaya. 

If the second aorist has ¢ in the penult from a present in 
et, the perfect middle changes it into oc; as, meiOw, émbor, 
arémrotOa Netto, éAurov, AéAorrra ; E1dw, idov, oida. 

But if « be already in the present, the perfect merely 
lengthens it after having been short in the second aorist; as, 
Tpilw, érpiyov, TéTpiya. 

In some verbs the penult of the perfect middle remains 
short; as, daxyxoa, from akovw; éAndrvOa, from éArevéo. 
On the other hand, we have wédevya, from devyw ; Kxéxevbe, 
from KevOo; rérevya, from Tevyo. 

The verb pyoow makes éppwya: so, also, we have éoAr¢, 
from éArw ; éopya, from gpye; etwOa, from &o. 

Some perfects appear to be formed immediately from the 
present, by changing w into a, and prefixing the reduplica- 
tion; as, dovre, dédouTa; diw, déd:a; and so, also, avwy4, . 
for #vwrya. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect, by prefixing ¢, and changing 4 
into ex; as, TéTUTa, éTeTITeLW. 
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The First Aorist 
is formed from the first aorist active, by adding yy; as, 


eruipa, eruyapyr. 
The First Future 
is formed from the first future active, by changing @ into 
omar; as, TUYw, TVYrouat. 
In verbs of the fourth conjugation, o is changed into 
ovuar; as, Yara, yarovpae. 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the second aorist active, by changing ov into 
ounv; as, érumroy, éruTTouny. 


The Second Future 


is formed from the second future active, by changing o into 
ovuats as, TUT, TUTOUMAL. 


REMARKS ON THE PASSIVE TENSES. 


(1.) Present. 


1. The true Attic termination! of the second person sin- 
gular is ec: and this form is employed also to distinguish 
the subjunctive from the indicative. The termination in 7 
for the second person of the present indicative belongs to 
the common dialect. 

2. The old form of the second person was in -eoat, 
from which the Tonians made “eat, and the Attics -e:. 
Thus, tirrecat; Ion. tvmreat; Att. rimre: ; common dialect, 
TUTTN. 

3. The old form in ca: for the second person scone 
in use, I. In some ‘contracted verbs; as, oduvdopat, oduvaeoat ; 
scene kavyaecat. II. In verbs in fit; as, lorapat, 








ee 


Q) The old rule used to be, that only three verbs retained this 
et in the second person ; namely, BotbAopat, omrropat, and otouai, 
making respectively BovAe:, dyrec, and otex. But the best editions 
now restore ec to the second persons of all verbs. Compare Porson, 
Praf. ad Hee. p. iv. 
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toracat, &c. III. Inthe perfect and pluperfect passive of 
all verbs: the e, however, before the o, being dropped, and 
the double consonant brought in; as, réruyac for rerirecat; 
éréruyo for eretireso. IV. In some irregular futures; 
as, édouat, deca; Payouat, payeoat. 


(2.) Imperfect. 


The old form of the second person singular of this tense 


was étvmrreco; from which the Ionians made érvrreo, and 
the Attics ervarov. 


(3.) First Future. 


The second person singular of this tense ended originally 
in esac; whence the Ionians formed ea, and the Attics et. 
The form y belongs to the common dialect. 


V. FORCE OF THE TENSES. 


General Remarks. 


1. The time in which an action can take place is either 
present, past, or future. There are thus in Greek, as in every 
language, three principal tenses; the Present (0 éveota), 
the Preterite (0 rapwynpévos), and the Future (0 uéAdor). 

2. Of the present, there is only one simple form in Greek; 
but for the preterite there are more than in any other 
language. 

3. An action, ‘for instance, is represented as either in 
itself and absolutely past, or as relatively past in respect to 
another time expressed or conceived. ‘The aorisé serves to 
denote the time entirely past; the imperfect, the perfect, 
and the pluperfect, the relative time. 

4. The imperfect (0 taparatixos) represents a past action 
as continuing during another past action, and accompanying 
it; the perfect (ypovos wapakelipevos TO wapovtt) and plu- 
perfect (0 tmepouvreAtkos) designate an action completed, 
but continuing, in its immediate consequences, to another 
time; the perfect to the present; the pluperfect to a time 
past. 

5. In the same way, the future is conceived under three 
modifications; either as simply future, without reference 
to another action, as in the Arst and second futures active 
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and future middle ; or as future and complete, as in the first 
and second futures passive; or as future, and with reference 
to an action to take place in a still more remote futurity, as 
in the third future passive. 


Special Remarks. 


1. According to what has just been remarked, the pre- 
sent, as in all languages, designates an action present and 
still incomplete ; while, of the three tenses of past time, the 
aorist marks a past action in itself, without any reference to 
another action at the same or a different time. | 

2. The perfect, on the contrary, expresses an action which 
has taken place, indeed, at a previos time, but is con- 
nected, either in itself or its consequences, or its accompany- 
ing circumstances, with the present time. Thus, éypayra, 
“I wrote,” signifies, indeed, the completion of the action; 
but it does not determine whether the consequences of it, 
namely, the writing which I have written, be still existing 
or not. On the contrary, yéypapa, “I have written,” 
besides indicating the fact of my having written, shews 
also the continued existence of the writing. In the same 
manner, yeyauyxa, “I am married;” on the contrary, 
eyaunoa, “I married.” Hence xéxryuac signifies, “ I pos- 
sess,” properly, “I have acquired unto myself, and the ac- 
quisition is still mine.” 

3.. The perfect retains its reference to a continued action 
through all the moods. Thus: ‘O peév Anoris ovros és Tov 
IlupepAeyébovra euBeBAnobw: “ Let this robber be cast into 
Pyriphlegethon, and remain there.” And again: ’E&:ovtes, 
etrov rHv Ovpay KexretoOa “On going out, they gave 
directions that the door should be shut, and kept so. 
_ 4, The imperfect expresses, (1) An action continuing dur- 
ing another action which is past. It differs from the aorist 
in this, that the aorist marks an action past, but transient ; 
the imperfect, an action past, but at that time continuing. 

hus: Tovs weAraoras édéfavro (an immediate action) of 
BapBapo: Kat éuayovro (continued action): émet 3° éyyis 
oav (continued) of owAtrac érpamwovro (immediate), Kat ot 
Mev mweATacrat evOds etrovro (continued): “ The barbarians 
recetved the targeteers and fought; but when the heavy 
armed men were near, they turned away in flight, and the 
largeteers immediately pursued them.” ) 
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5. The imperfect also expresses, (2) An action continued 
by being frequently repeated; as, Tov otroy tov év 7H xopa 
duepOeipere, kat tTHv ynv eréuvere’ “ You destroyed from 
time to time the grain throughout the country, and you 
ravaged the land.” 

6. This same tense also expresses, on some occasions, 
an action begun or contemplated, but not completed; or, 
other words, an attempt not brought to a successful con- 
clusion: as, éu:ocOovro, “ he wished to hire,” (Herod. 1. 68.): 
and again: Tau’ eOvyoKe téxva’ “ My children were on the 
point of losing their lives.” 

7. The third future passive refers to an action which will 
be permanent or continued in future time; and it therefore 
bears the same relation to the other futures as, among the 
tenses of the past time, the perfect does to the aorist. It is 
sometimes, therefore, in consequence of this, styled the 
Perfect’s Future. Thus, "Euot dé AcAciwerae aAyea Avypa' 
“‘ While mournful woes shall continue to remain unto me.” 
And again, ‘O woritns év Katadoyw ovdets peteyypapycertal 
GAN, @orep IV TO TpaToV, Eyyeyparera’ “No citizen shall 
become enrolled in another class, but shall remain enrolled 
in that in which he was at first.” 

8. Hence, of those verbs whose present marks only the 
beginning of an action, but the perfect the complete action, 
the third future is used in order to shew that the perfect 
action is to happen in future; as, craoua, “LT acquire ;” 
xéxtya, “I possess;” xextrnooua, “I shall possess:” 
whereas xtyoouat means merely, “I shall acquire for 
myself.” 

9. The third future is therefore often used to express 
the rapidity of an action, by taking, not the beginning of it, 
but its completion, and the state resulting from it; as, werat- 
cerat, “he shall instantly cease;” wewpa&era, “it shall 
be immediately done.” It is this meaning which has ob- 
tained for it the less correct name of Paulo-post-futurum; 
namely, what will take place soon, or a little after the 
present. 

10. Besides the simple forms of the future, there is also 
a periphrastic future, made up of wéAAw and the infinitive 
of the present, the aorist, or the future; and corresponding 
with the Latin periphrastic future of the participle in urus 
and the verb sum. It answers to the English, “being aboul 
to do any thing ;” “intending to do a thing ;” &c. 
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ll. The aorist not only refers to instantaneous action, 
but is also frequently employed with the meaning, “to be 
wont.” Thus, "Hv tis rovrwv rt wapaBaivyn Cypiav érébe- 
cav' “If any person transgress any one of these, they inflict 
punishment upon him.” 

12. The second aorist differs from the first in form alone, 
not in meaning. ‘Two modes of forming the past or histo- 
rical tense got early into use in Greece’: the one gave that 
which we call the first aorist; the other, that which we 
call the second aorist. ‘The former, from its origin, was 
truly a distinct tense, having a system of terminations alto- 
gether peculiar to itself; but the latter is little else than a 
slight modification of the imperfect. Usage early declared 
itself in favour of the former; and, at the period when Greek 
literature began, the second form obtained only in a limited 
number of the more primitive verbs; while every verb of 
more recent and derivative formation exhibited the first ex- 
clusively. In a very few words only are both forms to be 
found: and even in these, the duplicates, for the most part, 
belong to different dialects, ages, or styles. In import, these 
two forms of the aorist never differed. 

13. A satisfactory illustration of the principle which has 
just been stated, in relation to the second aorist, may be 
found in our own language. In English, also, there are 
two originally distinct modes of forming the common past 
tense: the first, by adding the syllable ed; as in, I killed: 
the other, chiefly by certain changes in the vowels; as in, 
I wrote, I saw, I knew, I ran, &c. et the student call the 
former and regular form the first aorist, and the latter the 
second, and he will have a correct idea of the amount of 
the distinction between those tenses in Greek. The form 
era in Greek is what “I killed” is in English; that is, the 
terular form of the past tense, which obtains in a vast 
majority of verbs. The form éAafor, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether analogous to “I took,” or “I saw;” acknowledged by 
all grammarians not as a second or distinct preterite, but as 
an instance of irregular variety of formation obtaining in 
certain verbs. ; 

14. It may be objected to this view of the subject, that 
there are verbs in Greek in which both forms of the aorist 
occur. A careful examination, however, will prove that 


(1) Philosophical Museum, No. iv. p.197. Cambridge, 1832 
G2 
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the number of such verbs is extremely small, compared with 
that of those which have only the one or the other aorist. 
But even here the analogy is supported by the English 
verb, since we meet with many instances in which English 
verbs retain both forms of the preterite. Thus, for example, 
I hanged, or, I hung; I spit, or, I spat; I awaked, or, 
I awoke; I cleft, I clave, or, I clove. Such duplicates in 
Greek verbs are extremely rare: probably there is not one 
Greek verb in five hundred in which they can be met with. 
The form called the second aorist is, indeed, common 
enough; but then, where it exists, that of the first aorist 
is almost always wanting. We have evpov, éraBor, eidor, 
Hryayov, éAtrov, édpaunov; but the regular form is as much 
a non-entity in these verbs as it is in the English verbs 
I found, I took, I saw, I led, I left, I ran, &c. The first 
aorist in these would be sheer vulgarity; it would be parallel 
to, I finded, I taked, I seed. 

15. In strictness, therefore, the Greek verb has but one 
aorist active; that aorist, when regular, following the model 
of érvya, but being sometimes formed less regularly, in 
another manner, like éAaSov. Now and then, in the variety 
of dialects and styles, two forms appear in the same verb, 
as in éresca and émBov: one of these, however, as in this 
instance, ére:oa, being that in ordinary use; the other rare, 
anomalous, and nearly obsolete. 

16. The second future, also, has only, in strictness, an 
existence in name; and the same principle may be applied 
to it, as in the case of the second aorist. Verbs in Aa, yo, 
vw, pw, have no second future: in other verbs, the second 
future is only a dialect modification of the first. 


VI. VOICES. 


The active and passive voices of the Greek verb have 
nothing very peculiar in their signification, when compared 
with the corresponding voices of the Latin verb. We shall 
therefore confine our remarks to 


The Mippie Voice. 

1. The Middle Vowce has been so called by grammarians, 
as having a middle signification between the active and 
passive ; implying neither action nor passion simply, but 2 
union, in some degree, of both. | 
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2. The principal usages of the middle voice are five in 
number. ' The first four may be called usages of reflexive, 
the fifth, the usage of reciprocal signification’. 


1. Where A does the act on himself, or on what 
belongs to himself; or, in other words, is the ob- 
ject of his own action; as, amyyéaro, “he hung 
himself ;” xepadiy éxdvraro, “he wounded his own 
head.” 

11. Where A does the act on some other object M, 
relatively to himself, and not for another person ; 
as, KaTeotpéyato tov Midov, “ he made the Median 
subject to himself.” 

ui. Where A gets an act done for himself, or for 
those belonging to him, by B. Thus of Chryses 
it is said, in the Iliad, that he came.to the Grecian 
camp, Avoopevos Oiyatpa, “to get his daughter 
released by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ran- 
som ;” that is, briefly, “to ransom his daughter.” 
Whereas, of Agamemnon it is said, ov)’ gréAuce 
Ovyarpa, “he did not release her,” namely, to Chryses. 
Under this same head may be ranked the following 
instances: didabacba Tov viov, “to get one’s son 
instructed ;” Saveit, “to lend ;” daveiCouat, “ to get 
a loan for one’s self,” “to borrow.” 

tv. Where, in such verbs as xémrouat, “to mourn,” 
cevouat, “to urge one’s self on,” the direct action 
is done by A on himself, but an accusative or 
other case follows of B, whom that action farther 
regards. Thus, éxdwavro airy, “they mourned 

for him,” ice. they cut or lacerated themselves 
for him; cevovra avrov, “they stir themselves in 
pursuit of him ;” érirAréoOnv avrov, “ they tore their 
hair in mourning for him.” So, also, puaaéa tov 
matoa, “to guard the boy ;” but durakacba tov 
Aéovra, “to guard one’s self against the lion.” 
And again, where, in the Iliad, it is said of Hector, 
“Qs etrav, ob madds dpéEaro “ Thus having spoken, 
he stretched out his arms to receive his son.” 

a 
(1) Mus. Crit. No.1. p.102 seq. 
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v. Where the action is reciprocal between two per- 
sons or parties, and A does to B what B does to A; 
as in verbs signifying to contract, quarrel, fight, 
converse, &c. 'Thus, in Demosthenes, it is said, 
"Eos dv dtadvowpeba rov woAcuov’ “ Until we shall 
have put an end to the war, by treaty mutually 
agreed upon.” To this head belong such verbs as 
uaxerOat, orévdecOa, daréyerOa, &e. 


2. Though, on some occasions, the active voice is used 
where the middle would be proper; that is, where the act 
is denoted without relation to the agent, though there does 
exist a middle verb, so to denote it; yet, where the two 
voices exist in actual use, the middle, denoting the action 
relatively to the agent, as in No. 11, is very seldom, if ever, 
in pure Attic, used to denote the action when it regards 
another person. ‘Thus, tordvat tporaov may be said of 
an army who erect their own trophy; for it is true, as far 
as it goes, they do erect a trophy. But éorycato tporaov 
cannot be said of him who erected a trophy for others; but 
only éorycer. 

3. In many verbs, the perfect, pluperfect, and aorist pas- 
sive are used in a middle sense, besides the ordinary mean- 
ing of the passive. ‘Thus, Emdederypévos THY Tovnpiar, 
“having openly manifested his wickedness ;” pepobwpévos 
xopor, “having hired a piece of ground ;” xarexAtOn, “ he 
laid himself down ;” amnddayn, “ he departed.” The regu- 
lar middle form of the aorist in such verbs is unusual or ob- 
solete. In some it has a special signification; as, oraAjvai, 
“to travel;” but oreiAacba, “ to array one’s self.”' 


— —— -—__- ++ - 


(1) As regards the use of the perfect and pluperfect passive in a 
middle sense, the opinion of Buttmann appears the most rational, 
that in all cases where a verb has a regular middle voice, with its 
appropriate reflex signification, the perfect and pluperfect passive, 
and they alone, are used as the perfect and pluperfect of that voice, 
and possess that signification along with their own. In conformity 
with this doctrine, the middle voice would seem to be nothing else 
than the passive verb, used under a peculiar modification of its mean- 
ing, and illustrating the tendency of the Greeks in early times to 
look upon themselves in all reflex acts, whether external or internal, 
as patients rather than agents; a tendency which is exemplified in 
every page of the Homeric poems, and which belongs more or less to 
every people in an early stage of civilization, before the uation comes 
of age, and acquires the consciousness, along with the free use, of its 


powers. 
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4. With regard to the perfect middle’, it may be remarked, 
that this tense is of very rare occurrence, so as to have far 
more the character of an occasional redundancy than of a 
regular formation. In fact, when the preterite exists in this 
particular form, it very rarely exists in the same verb in 
any other form; and where two forms do occur, it will 
generally be found that the one did not come into use till 
the other was growing obsolete. The perfect middle, it is 
true, has undoubtedly some degree of alliance with a neuter 
meaning, but then this alliance is very far from being con- 
stant. This form has often a truly active and transitive 
signification; as, for example, AéAorra, “I have left;” 
éxtova, “I have killed;” while, on the other hand, the 
form considered as active is of frequent occurrence in a 
neuter, or reflex sense; as in xéxuyxa, “I am weary ;” 
eoryxa, “I stand;” pepévyxa, “I remain;” BeBioxa, 
“TI have lived,’ &c. These instances, which might be easily 
multiplied, are sufficient to prove, that there is no good 
ground for assigning to either of these forms of the perfect 
any determinate cast of signification, whether it be active 
or neuter. Some preference of what is called the middle 
form for the neuter sense is the utmost that can with.truth be 
ascertained. . In a few instances, both the forms certainly do 
exist, and with a characteristic difference of signification ; 
-as, oAdAcka, “I have destroyed;” and odwdra, “I am 
undone ;” mwéwea, “I have persuaded ;” and wéro6a, 





powers. This seems to be the reason why so many of the verbs, 
employed by the Greeks to denote states of mind or of feeling, have 
a passive form; such as, otouat (oipat), atcPdvouat, oxérrouat, ériora- 
Hat, BotAouat, &yauat, Adouat, patvouat. In some tenses, indeed, in 
which a variety of forms presented itself, one of them was allotted 
more peculiarly to the passive signification, another to the middle: 
that instinct, which, in all languages, is evermore silently at work in 
giving definiteness to the speech of a people, in proportion as its 
thoughts become more definite, manifested itself in assigning one 
form of the future and aorist to the passive voice, another to the 
middle; the preference being perhaps determined by the affinity of 
the latter to the corresponding active tenses of the former to the. 
perfect passive. Instances however remain, to shew that, at the 
time when the Greek language comes first into view, the line of 
demarcation was not deemed quite impassable; and the passive 
voice would not unfrequently assert its rights to its cast-off future, 
and now and then, though very rarely, even to the aorist. 

Philol. Museum, No. iv. p. 221 seq. 

(1) Philol. Museum, No. iv. p. 200. 
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“ Tam confident:” in others, the two forms occur, indeed, 
but with little discrimination in sense; as, rérpaya and 
mémparya, dédorxa and dédta. 

5. The future middle is often found in a passive sense; 
the reason of which appears to be this—That form of the 
future, which in the later ages of the Greek language, when 
the Grammarians wrote, seems to have been used exclu- 
sively in a middle sense, had previously a wider range | 
legitimately belonging to it. 


VII. FORCE OF THE MOODS. 


INDICATIVE. 


The indicative is used in Greek, when any thing is to be 
represented as actually existing or happening, and as some- 
thing independent of the thought and conception of the 
speaker. Hence it is put, in very many cases, where, in 
Latin, the subjunctive must be used. 

1. The indicative is put after relatives, both pronouns 
and particles, where, in Latin, the dependence of this clause 
is expressed by the subjunctive: the Greek often uses the 
future of the indicative to denote what shall or will happen, 
not what is merely conceived as such. Thus, Soph. Philoct. 
303: Ov yap tis oppos éoriv, ovd owor TAéwr, eEeumoAnoer 
Képdos, 4 Eevacerat’ “ For there is no harbour (here), nor 
any place unto which one sailing shall carry on therein 
gainful traffic, or be hospitably entertained.” 

2. The indicative is also used after negative propositions 
with the relative; as, Tap’ éuot ovdeis pucbodopet, ooris uy 
ixavos éotw toa wovetv éuot’ “ No soldier serves for pay 
with me, who is not able to endure equal totls with me.” 
Here the Latin idiom would require qui possit. 

3. The indicative is likewise used in indirect interroga- 
tions; thus: ‘Opare ti woovper, “You see what we are 
actually doing :” whereas, “Opare ti wo:ouev means, “ You 
see what we are to do.” So, also, ’Exetvos oide tiva tpomwov 
ot véot diadpbetpovra, “ He knows in what way the young 
are actually destroyed.” Here, d:apGeipowro av would 

mean, “ might be destroyed.” 


IMPERATIVE. 


The imperative is used in Greek, as in other languages, 
in addresses, entreaties, commands, &c. The personal 
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pronouns, as in other, languages, are omitted, except when 
they serve for distinction, or have an emphasis. 

1, The second person sometimes receives an indefinite 
subject, and thus stands, as it were, for the third; as, Maze, 
mate, was tts av’ “ Strike, strike, every one, whosoever thou 
mayst be.” | 

2. Sometimes the plural of the imperative is used, though 
only one person be addressed, whenever strength of feeling 
is meant to be expressed, or any Other force is to be im. 
parted to the clause; as, [lpocéAOer , @ wai, warp: “ Come, 
O my child! to thy father.” . 

3. The negative jy is joied in prohibitions with the 
imperative, if the present tense be required; but if the 
aorist be needed, the Moop then ch s to the subjunctive ; 
as, Herod. 1.155: 20 pévroe py wavta Oud ypéw, pnde 
ekavacryons rod apyainv’ “ Do not thou however yield in 
all things to thy anger, nor have destroyed an ancient 
city.” So in Od. 16. 168, we have pyd éwixevOe, “ and be 
not concealing it ;” but in Od. 15. 263, ud’ emtxevons, “and 
do not have concealed tt.” 

4. The imperative is used, not unfrequently, by the Attic 
Poets, in a dependent proposition after ofo6’ as, or otc6 6; 
as, Soph. Cid. T. 543: Oic6’ ws roincov; “ Knowest thou in 
what way thou must act?” (i.e. Act, knowest thou in what 

way?) Otc’ ovv 6 dpacov ; “ Knowest thou what to do?” 
(i.e. Do, knowest thou what?) 

5. The imperative sometimes expresses, not so much a 
command, as a declaration of what is proper to be done, 
according to the situation in which a person is placed ; as, 
Eurip. Iph. T. 337: Evyou de rovade ohayia wapevar “ Thou 
shouldst wish, therefore, for such victims to be present.” 
So, also, Aeschyl. Prom. 713: Xretx’ avnpotous yvas' “ Thou 
must go over unploughed fields.” 

6. Hence the imperative is found also in interrogations, 
after particles or the relative; as, Plat. Leg. 7. p. 801, D.: 
Ti otv; KetoOw vouos; “ What then? Shall a law ezist ? 


OPTATIVE. 


The optative and subjunctive express, according to their 
different modifications and shades of ineaning, that which 
in Latin can only be signified by the subjunctive. Both 
represent an action, not as something real, but rather as 

a3 
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something only conceived of. ‘That which is conceived of, 
however, is either something merely possible, probable, de- 
sirable, and consequently uncertain, or something which, as 
it depends on external circumstances, may be expected with 
some definitertess. ‘The former is expressed by the optative, 
the latter by the subjunctive. Hence, 

The optative is used to indicate a wish, something merely 
possible or probable, and therefore especially accompanies 
past actions. 


OpraTIvE, in dependent propositions. 


1. The optative is used in the expression of a wish, and 
is then put without 4 av, OF its equivalent, the poetic xe; as, 
Tisecav Aavaot éua daxpva cotor BéAeoow! “ Muy the 
Greeks atone for my tears by thy arrows!” And again, 
°Q. wat! yévoio warpos evtuyéorepos! “* O my son! mayst 
thou be more fortunate than thy father : y” 

2. In this case, et, et yap, or Ge, utinam, or as, or else 
TOS av, are often used with the optative; as Od.3. 205: 
Ei yap éuot teconvde Oeot dtvauw mapabetey! “ Would 
that the gods had bestowed upon me so great power!” And 
again, Callim. frag.7: XadtBwv ws awodorro yévos! “Would 
that the race of the Chalybes might perish !” 

3. On other occasions, the optative is used in connexion 
with av, or its equivalent, the poetic xe, in order to give to 
a proposition an expression of mere conjecture or bare pos- 
2 and hence of uncertainty or doubt. Thus Plato, 
Leg. 3 - p. 677, B.: Ot tore wepupuyortes THY pbopay oxedov 
Opetol tives Gv etev vouerss “ They who on that occasion 
escaped destruction were, probably, with a few exceptions, 
mountain shepherds. ” So also Xenophon, Cyrop. 1.2. 11: 
Kat Onpavtes peév ovk av aporycaerv’ “ And while actually 
engaged in the hunt, they hardly ever breakfast.” Hence it 
is employed i in a rough ¢ estimate ; as Xen. Cyrop. 1.2. 13: 
Etyoav pev &v ovroe TActov TL 4 WevTHKoYTA ETN Yeryovores 
amo yeveas’ ‘* These, on a roug. ch estimate, are somewhat 
more than fifty years of age.’ 

4. The optative with dv is therefore employed also to 
denote an inclination, the indulgence of which depends on 
cicumstances, and which is therefore only possible and con- 
ae Thus, Bovroiuny av, “I could wish ;” éBovrAopny 

“JT could have wished.” So also Plato, Crat. p.411: 
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yoews av Ocacainyy tavta ra xara ovouara, “I would 
gladly contemplate those fine terms.” 

5. Hence the optative occurs in interrogations ; ; as, Il. 3. 
52: Ovx av 33 peivecas ’Apyidirov Mevédaov’ “ Couldst thou 
not then await Menelaus dear-to-Mars ?” So, also, Plato, 
Gorg.: “AAN dpa éOcAjoeey dv yuty diarexOnvac; “ But 
would he be willing to converse with us?” 

6. Very often, however, the optative serves to express 
even the most,definite assertions with modesty and polite- 
ness, as a mere conjecture; a moderation which, in conse- 
quence of their political equality, was peculiar to all the 
Greeks, but particularly the Athenians, and which very 
seldom occurs in modern languages. Thus, Aristoph. Plut. 
284: Ovxér’ av xpirarue’ “ I will no longer conceal it from 
you.” 


Of the Optative in dependent propositions, or after 
Conjunctions. 


1. When the chief verb of the whole proposition, or, in 
other words, the leading verb in the sentence, expresses an 
action of past time, the following verb, which depends upon 
the conjunction, is put in the optative. If, on the other 
hand, the leading verb be in the present or the future tense, 
the following verb is put in the subjunctive. Thus, that 
which is in Latin the sequence of tenses, is in Greek the 
sequence of moods. The subjunctive, therefore, in Greek, 
after a conjunction, answers to the Latin present of the 
subjunctive; while the optative after a conjunction answers 
to the Latin imperfect of the subjunctive. ; 

2. The conjunctions and particles after which these moods 
are thus put, are, (1) Those which express a purpose; as, 
iva, oppa, WS, omws, and. Bi. (2) Particles of time ; > as, 
€mel, éreidn, oO oTe, ws, and enn, emevdar, 0 oTay, mpi, ews, &C. 
(3) Conditional particles ; ; as, et, and é€av, yv. (4) Relatives; 
as, 0s, 010s, ooos, owov, ober, &c. 


(1.) Oprarive after iva, odpa, &e. 


1. Here, particularly, the rule just mentioned holds good, 
according to which the optative is put after verbs of past 
time ; aS, , Tudeldn TaAAas €dwxe peévos Kat Oapoos, wv ékdn- 
Aos yévorro Kai KAéos Gporto’ “ Minerva gave strength and 
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daring to Tydides, in order that he might become conspi- 
cuous, and might bear off renown. 

2. The optative is also employed when the leading verb 
is in the present tense, as used for the past. Thus, Eurip. 
Hec.10: QWodrdy dé ovv éuot ypuoov éxméwres AGOpa rarip, 
i”, evmor’ "INiov tetyxn wéoot, Tots Coot etn wacct py orans 
Biov' “ And my father sends out secretly along with me a 
large quantity of gold, in order that, if the walls of Ilium 
should fall, there might be unto his surviving children no 
want of the means of subsistence.” 

3. Sometimes, also, the optative is used after a leading 
verb in the present or future, when the action which fol- 
lows the conjunction is to be marked as only presumptive 
and probable. Thus, Od. 2.52: Tlarpos pew és otkoy aTep- 
piryact (present perfect) véecOar "Ixapiov, ws x” avros éedve- 
ca:to Biyatpa’ “ They dread to go to the house of her 
Icarian father, that he may perhaps give some déwry to his 
daughter.” So, also, Soph. id. Col. 11: Sryorov pe xak- 
Spucov, ws TrvOoiueba, “Place and seat me here, that we may 
perchance learn.” 

4. Very frequently, where the leading verb is in the past 
tense, the following verb is put after tva, ws, or wy, in the 
indicative mood, to express an action which should have 


apebeness but has not. Thus, Eurip. Phen. 213: Tvpiov 
otoua Aurovo éBav...... iv’ vro depact Lapvacov Kxarevd- 
o6nyv, “ Having left the Tyrian wave, I came hither ...... 


and should have been now dwelling beneath the summits of 
Parnassus.” 


(2.) Optative after Particles of Time. 


1. The‘optative is put with the participles éaet, éaeidy, 
ore, omore, where the discourse is concerning a past action; 
which, however, was not limited to a precise point of time, 
but was often repeated by several persons or in several 
places. Thus, J/. 3.232: WoArraxe pev Ecinocer “Apyidtdos 
MevéAaos, ordre Kpyrnbev txorro’ “ Menelaus, beloved of 
Mars, often entertained him when he came from Crete.” 
So, also, Herod. 7.6: “Okws amixorro é5 oy THY BaotAn0s 
1... kaTéAeye Tov ypyopar’ “ As often as he came into the 
presence of the king, he mentioned some of the oracles.” 

2. With the remaining particles of time, which do not 
determine a space’ of time during which an action takes 
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place, but a point of t time before or until which something 
takes place, as ews, Cor av, mpiv, péexpis ov, the optative 
is used, for the most part, in the same cases as with tva 
and odpa. Thus, weptepévopev ews avotyOein To deopory- 
prov, “‘ We remained about the place until the prison was 
opened.” But ews, “whilst,” “as long as,” has only the 
indicative. 


e (3.) Orranive after Conditional Particles. 


1. The optative is used after conditional particles, when 
the reference is to something that is merely possible or 
contingent. In this construction, the optative is employed 
with ay in the apodosis, or second clause of the sentence, 
to shew that a case is adduced which is merely proble- 
matical ; while i in the protasis, or leading clause, the optative 
is used with et, without dy, as the condition itself i is also 
only problematical. Thus: Ei ris rovs kparouvras TOU TAn- 
ous éx’ aperny mpotpéewecev, aucorépovs av awpednoecer” 
“If one would urge on to virtue those who controul the 
multitude, he would benefit both.” 

2. But when the condition contains a determinately ex- 
pressed case, et is used with the indicative in the leading 
clause. Thus, Soph. Antig. 925: ‘AAN’, et Bev ovv Tad" 
éoriv ev Oecis dida, wabévres dv Evyyvotuey ypaprynores* 
“ But if, then, these things are approved of among the gods, 
we may, perhaps, by suffering, be made conscious that we 
have erred.” 

3. On the other hand, et is used with the optative in the 
protasis, or leading clause, and the indicative in the apodo- 
sis, or succeeding part of the sentence, when the latter 
asserts something definitely, while the protasis conveys only 
a , possible case. Thus, Thucyd. 2.5: Or Grrot OnBator, 
ovs édex THs VUKTOS mapayevéo bat mavoTparia, et Tt apa py 
mpoxywpoin Tots eseAnAvboar, eweBonbor “ The rest of the 
Thebans, whom it behoved to be present during the night 
with their full force, if perchance success should not attend 
those who had entered the city, came to their aid.” 


(4.) Oprative after the Relatives os, oor, &e. 


1. If the relatives refer to definite persons or things, 
they are followed by the indicative; but if the person or 
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thing be indefinite, then the verb i is in the optative or sub- 
junctive ; in the optative with av, when the whole proposi- 
tion affirms something of past time, and in the subjunctive 
with dv, when it affirms something of present or future 
time. Thus: “Ovtwa pev Baowrya Kat eSoxov avdpa xixein, 
Tovd ayavo enécoow epytvcacxe wapaoras’ “ Whatever 
monarch and distinguished chieftain he found, this one, 
standing by his side, he detained by bland words. ” And 
again : lavras, o oT evTvyoter, Kai jTatdas Kat qyuvatkas, KTEei- 
vovres’ “ Slaying all, whomsoever they might meet, both 
children and women.” 

2. From these, however, are to be distinguished those 
passages in which the optative is put after the relatives, in 
the sense which it usually has in independent propositions. 
Here it regularly takes av, and is found even when a present 
action is spoken of, Thus: Ovk gore rovrov oorts av KaTa- 
Kravor “ There i is no one ' who might slay this person.” And 
again : Ov ap eort, wept orov ovK av mBaverepov evrot Oo 
pyToptKos 7 GAXos ooticovv “ For there is nothing about 
which the rhetorician would not speak in a more persuasive 
manner than any other person whatsoever.” 


(5.) Oprative in the “ Oratio obliqua.” 


1. When any thing that has been said or thought by 
another is quoted as such, not as an idea or sentiment of the 
writer himself, and yet not in the words of the speaker, but 
in narration (i.e. in oratione obliqud), the optative is fre- 
quently used, and without a: av. Thus: Ot ‘Axapyns éxaxiCor 
rou TlepixAréa, ore orparyyos dv ovk éereEayor’ “ The Achar- 
nians reviled Pericles, because, being commander, he did 
not lead forth against the foe. - And again : Teooapéprns 
pev power Aynaray, et oreloato, ews EADoLEY, ov meprypece 
mpos Bacihéa ayyéAous’ “ Tissaphernes took an oath unto 
Agesilaus, that if the latter will make a truce with him 
until the messengers should return, whom he had sent to 
the king,” &. Here wéu ere is used to indicate a mere 
assertion on the part of Tissaphernes, for the truth of which 
the writer does not mean to vouch. 

2. In particular, the optative is put in this case after oz: 
or ws, whether the action belongs to the present, past, or 
future time. Thus, mH de vorepaig nKev ayyéAos Aéyeon, 
Ort AeAorTaS ety Lvévveois ta dkpa’ “On the following 
day, however, a messenger came with the intelligence, that 
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Syennesis had left the heights ;” i.e. had left (AcAormus etn) 
the heights, as the messenger said. And again: “AyyetAa, 
ort Pappaxov mov arobavor “To announce that, having 
drunk poison, he had died.” 


SuBJUNCTIVE. 


The general distinction between the optative and sub- 
junctive has already been given, but may here be stated 
again. ‘These two moods both represent an action, not as 
something real, but rather as something only conceived of. 
That which is conceived of, however, is either something 
merely possible, probable; desirable, and, consequently, un- 
certain; or something which, as it depends on external cir- 
cumstances, may be expected with some definiteness. 
The former is expressed by the optative; the latter, by the 
subjunctive. 


(1.) SussuNcTIvE in independent propositions. 


1. The subjunctive is used without av or xe in exhorta- 
tions in the first person plural; as, twuev, “let us go;” 
payopeba, “let us fight.” It indicates, therefore, that 
something ought to take place. But in the second and 
third persons, the optative is used as implying more of un- 
certamty, when the speaker refers not to himself along with 
others, but to others merely. Thus: “EA@wyuev ava aoru, kat 
av yévor’ av ov Kakos' “ Let us go throughout the city; and 
do thou become not cowardly.” The first person singular 
of the subjunctive is often found in exhortations in Homer; 
as, Wwpuat, “let me see;” Aicowm’ avépa rovrov, “let me 
supplicate this man.” | 

2. The subjunctive is employed in questions of indecision 
and doubt, when a person asks himself or another what he 
stodo. In these cases, it occurs, as in the previous in- 
stances, without av, and with or without an interrogative 
particle. Thus: AvO: uéve peta Toto, 78 O6w peta o avTis® 
“Shall I wait there with these; or shall I run back again 
unto thee?” And again: Ti po; ti dpa; “ What am I to 
say? what am I to do?” 

3. In a similar way, the subjunctive is used without a 
conjunction, and without av, after BovAer in interrogations. 

hus: BovAe AGBwuat dyra, Kat Oiyw ti cov; “ Dost thou 
wish, then, that I take hold of thee, and touch thee in aught ?” 
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4. The subjunctive is also employed in questions of in- 
dignation, with which a previous command or injunction 
is repeated. Thus, Aristoph. Ran. 1132: AION. Aicyiare, 
mapava co owrgy. AIZX. eyo owre tode; “ Baccn. 
fEschylus, I admonish you to be silent. HEscu. Am I to be 
silent before this man?” 

5. In negative propositions, the subjunctive is used after 
43), OF ov py, for the future; but, usually, only the first aorist 
subjunctive passive, or the second aorist active and middle. 
Instead of the first aorist active, the future is employed. 
Thus, Asch. S.c. Th. 201: Aevorypa dypov 8 ovr py piyn 
popov’ “ And by no means shall he escape death by stoning, 
at the hands of the people.” And again, Soph. Electr. 42: 
Ov yap ce py ynp| Te Kat ypove paKp@ yao" ovd’ bro- 
arevoovew od yviiopévor “ For they shall not, through both 
thine own age and the long lapse of time, recognise, or even 
suspect thee, thus attired.” This construction probably 
arose from Ov dédorxa py yvooe “ I am not afraid lest they 
should know thee ;” i.e. They certainly will not know thee. 
This being stronger than ov yvwoorrat, this od uy was also 
prefixed, for the sake of a stronger negation, to the future 
tense’. 

6. From this case, however, we must distinguish ux ov 
with the subjunctive; in which, also, dédo:xa is omitted. 
Thus, Plato, Phed. p. 67, B.: My xabapg yap xabapov 
epawrecbat pi ov Oeyitov 7 “ Since I fear it is not lawful 
for an impure person to touch one that is pure.” In Latin, 
this would be vereor ne nefas sit; which is also a milder 
expression for nefas est. 

(2.) SuByuNcTIVE in dependent propositions. 

1. If the leading verb be in the present or future tense, 
the following verb is put in the subjunctive, with and with- 
out dv. Thus: ’AAA’ i, py me’ épébile, cawrepos ws Ke véenat’ 
“ But go, provoke me not, in order that thou mayst return 
in greater safety than otherwise.” And again: Aééw iva 
eidns’ “I will speak, that thou mayst know.” 

2. The subjunctive, moreover, is frequently used, although 
the preceding verb be in the perfect tense, when the verb 


(1) Passages sometimes occur where ov 7} appears with the first 
aorist subjunctive. These are generally altered by critics, and the 
aorist is converted into a future. But consult Matthia, G. G. vol. ii. 
p. 876. ed, 5. 
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which depends upon the conjunction denotes an action that 
is continued to the present time. Thus, Hom. Jl. 5.127: 
"AyAdy Y ad roe ax’ opOarpav eAov, i} mply exer, Opp’ ed 
yiveons nev Ocov nde kat avdpa’ “I have, moreover, taken 
away from thy eyes the darkness that was previously upon 
them, in order that thou mayst know well either a god or a 
man.” At the time at which Minerva is here represented 
as speaking, y:veoxys is a consequence still continuing of 
the past action, denoted by a@yAvv etdov. 

3. The future is often used instead of the subjunctive. 
In this case, the future expresses a state that cOntinues, or 
something that will occur at an indefinite future time. The 
aorist of the subjunctive, on the other hand, indicates a 
transient state occurring in particular cases, and then com- 
pletely concluded. Thus: ‘Opare py éxdory nuav cat opOar- 
pav kat yetpav dence’ “See whether each one of us will 
not need both eyes and ears.” On the contrary, Opate uy 
wadopev “ See whether we shall not have suffered.” 


(3.) Sussunctive after Particles of Time. 


1. The subjunctive is put with érjy, éwecdayr, oray, ororar, 
where the discourse is concerning an action belonging to 
present or future time. Thus: “Omep kat voy &rt rovovew ot 
BapBapo Bacrrets, ororav otpatoredevwvrar “ Which the 
barbarian monarchs do still, even at the present day, when- 
ever they encamp.” 

2. Sometimes the subjunctive with these particles does 
not express an action frequently repeated at the present 
time, but merely a future action. Thus: Ov yap ér’ GAA 
Errat Oadwwpy ewel av ov ye worpov érionns’ “ For ne 
longer will there be any other solace, when thou shalt hav 
encountered thy destined end.” . 


(4.) Sussunctive after Conditional Particles. 


When in the apodosis, or latter part of the sentence, the 
future, or the imperative, or an indicative is found, then the 
condition is expressed by et with the future, or more mildly 
by éay, Hv, dv (in the Ionic Poets eZ xe, or atke), with the 
subjunctive ; and uncertainty is denoted with the prospect 
of decision. Thus: ’Eav m yoper, ddcoper’ “If we have 
any thing, we will give it.” And again: “Eay tis tia Tov 
imapyovTwv vonwy wy Karas exew yynrat, ypapéerdu’ “ If 
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any one think any one of the existing laws unsuitable, let 
him petition against it.” 


(5.) Sussunctive after the Relatives os, oats, otos, &e. 


The subjunctive is employed with av after relatives, when 
the p roposition affirms something of present or future time. 
Thus: “Exeo6e o orot av TIS mira’ Follow, , whithersoever one 
may lead you.” And again : “Ov bé Kk’ éyav awavevbe Baxns 


ébéAovra vonow puvatery, ov of Gpktov éooetrat puryéety 
Kuvas 40 otwvovs “ But whomsoever I shall perceive incli- 


ning to remain apart from the fight, it shall not be possible 
for him to escape the dogs and birds.” 


DEPONENT VERBS. 

1. Deponent verbs may be referred to the class of middle 
ones. 

2. They have the middle form, except in the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, or paulo-post-futurum, of which 
the forms are passive. Their perfect has sometimes both 
an active and passive sense ; as, eipyacuat, from épyaCouat. 

3. Some of these verbs have, besides a middle, a passive 
first aorist arid first future, the signification of which is pas- 
sive. In the other tenses, a middle meaning may generally 
be traced. 

4. The following is a synopsis of their form. 


Moods and Tenses of Deponent Verbs. 

















Indic. Imper. Optat. | Subj. Part. 
Present déxouat tsz , ¥: 
Imperfect edexdunv | y°XOY | “OKAY | ema Woe 
Perfect dédeyuae |), ~yuévos) -ymevos P 
Pluperfect | édedéyunv yede-Fo elnv | -@ xen naeree 
Ist Aorist M. | édeEaunv déE-ar =| -alunv | -wpat | -aobat | -duevos 
Ist Future M.| dé&-onaz -oiuny |. ~eo Oat | -duevos 
Ist Aorist P. | edéyOnv déx0-nrt | -einv | -O -jvat | ets 
Ist Future P. | deyO4o-opuar -oluny -er Oat | -Opevos 
[3d Future P. | dedé&-opar -oiMny ~eo Oat | -omevos. 





5. A few of these verbs have a second aorist middle; as, 
awuvOavouat, érvOounr. 
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CONTRACTED VERBS. 


— oe 


1. Verbs in dw, éw, and ow correspond entirely, in their 
general formation, to the rules and examples already given 
for verbs in . 


2. But in the present and imperfect of the active and 
passive forms, where the vowels a, e, o stand immediately 
before the vowels of the flexible endings, there arises in the 
Attic and common language a contraction, the rules for 
which are as follows :— 


3. Verbs in aw contract aw, ao, and aov into w; as, Tia, 
TiIM@ Tydouer, Tim@ev; Tidovolt, Tizw@ot. Otherwise 
they contract into a; as, tiuae, tiua. They also subscribe ¢; 
AS, TIMGOLUL, TIMOML; TIGELS, TYLGS. 


4. Verbs in éw contract ee into e, and eo into ov; as, 
piree, pirer; pidrgouev, pirovper. Otherwise they drop ¢; 
as, Piréw, Piro ; guiréets, purets. 


5. Verbs in ow contract 0, with a long vowel, into w ; as, 
dnAde, 6nAG; with a short vowel, or ov, into ov; as, dyAvere, 
dyAovre; SyAdover, dyAovor. Otherwise into oc; as, dydAoxs, 
dnAots. In the infinitive, dev is contracted into ovv. 


6. Four verbs in do, namely, Céw, wewaw, deraw, and 
Xpaouat, contract ae into 7, and ae into 7; as, Caw, bas, &, 
Cire, Civ; imperfect, Cav, Cys, ely. So, also, weevqy, deny, 
xpjnoba, yentat. 

7. Dissyllables in é are contracted in the imperative and 


infinitive only. Thus we say, 7Aéw, tAgouev ; and not TA, 
mAouper. 


EXAMPLES OF CONTRACTED VERBS, 
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REMARKS ON VERBS IN a. 





Active Voice. 


1. In the third person plural of the imperative, in Attic, 
the termination -oytwy is more usual than -érwoav. The 
former occurs even in the Ionic writers; as, Jl. 8. 517, 
ayyeArovrov; Od. 1. 340, riwovrwr. The form -érocar, 
however, is found in the older Attics occasionally; 
Thucyd. 1.34, pabérwoav; Plat. Leg. 6. p.759, D., peperusay. 

2. The form in -ovtwy was also used by the Dorians. 
Some Doric tribes omitted the v; as, wotovyvrw, amooret- 
Aavrw; whence the Latin imperative in the third person 
plural, amanto, docento. 

3. The optative in -o:s, -Gut, particularly in the contracted 
verbs, has also in Attic the terminations -oiyy, -@yv; 3s, 
moroiny, diroinv, dtepwroyy, &e. This form -otny is also found 
in Ionic and Doric writers. The termination in -otny occurs 
less frequently in the barytone verbs than in the contracted 
ones; yet still we have, in Attic, daBaroinv, avoiyy, 
memroBoin, &e. 

4, In some perfects in -yxa the Tonians rejected the let- 
ters yx in the dual and plural; not, however, in the singular; 
as, TéOvarov, TéOvayev, téOvare, TeOvaot. Besides reOvyxd 
and eoryxa, the form BéSyxa is also syncopated in this way 
by the Attic writers; as, BéBauev, BeBacr, &c. 

5. The primitive form of the pluperfect, which occurs 
Homer and Herodotus, was -ea; in the third person, -ce; 
évyeryovee, amwoBeByxee. Hence arose, on the other hand, the 
Doric form -ea; as, ovvayayoyera, and, on the other, by 
contraction, the Attic form -y in the first person ; as, #97. 

6. Instead of the termination -eay for the pluperfect, 
the form ecay is almost universal in Ionic and Attic; 4 
aknkoecay, eyeyoverav. 

7. Instead of the form -azuc, in the first aorist of the op- 
tative, the Attics chiefly use the primitive Holic form -«% 
-eras, -ete, after the example of the Tonians and Dorian, 
but only in the second and third persons singular and third 
person plural. 
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Passive Voice. 


1. In the perfect optative, the « is subscribed under the 
9 OF @3 as, TeTIUHuNv, TeTYuno, TeTYunTo, &c. Instead of 
peuryunv, Kexthuny, &c., there was another form with . 
It seems, therefore, as if to the roots peuvy-, Kextn-, the 
form of the optative present had been appended, peuryjoto, 
kexryorto; Whence came peuréwro and xextéero, contracted 
peuvoro. So péuvoto (ueuvoo) is found in Xen. Anab. 1. 7. 5. 

2. The perfect subjunctive is exactly like the present of 

the same mood, -auat, -7, -7TaL; as, weiA@uat, mediAg, 
mepirAjrat. But it seldom occurs ; and, instead of it, the 
circumlocution wegiAnpévos @ is used. 
_ 3. In the third person plural of the perfect and pluper- 
fect, the Ionians and Dorians change the v before ra: and 
To into a, in which case the original aspirated consonant 
again enters before the a; as, TeOadara:, from réOappac 
(Garrw), for teBappévor ctoi; Kexptparat, from Kéxpuppac 
(kptrrw), for Kexpuppévor etot. So, also, xate:Niyaro for 
kareAtypévor yoav 3 esecayato for cecaypévot yoar. 

4. If a o, arising from the linguals 6, 6, 7, ¢ precede 
the termination of the perfect passive -yar, -oat, -rat, it is 
changed into 0 before the termination -ata, -ato. Thus, 
éoxevadaro for éoxevacpévor yoav, from oxevatw; éororé- 
aro for éoroAtcpevor Hoav, from orortlo. 

5. In a similar way, the termination -avra: of the perfect 
is changed into -éara:, and -arro of the pluperfect into -éavo ; 
as, avamentéearat for dvawéwraytat; éewewerpeato for émenmet- 
pavTo. 

6. In the same way, v, in the third person of the present 
and aorist optative, passive and middle, of the imperfect 
passive and middle, and even of the present, in some words, 
is changed into a. In the optative this is very frequent, 
even in the Attic Poets; as, revOoiaro, arodepoiaro, aicba- 
votarto, for wevOoivro, &c. In the imperfect we find ére:pwato 
for éretpovro; in the second aorist, amixéaro for amikovTo ; 


diePOapéaro for dcepOdpovro. In the present we have, in 
erodotus, xéara:, duréarat. 
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DIALECTS OF VERBS IN o. 





Active. 


1. In the old Homeric language, and generally in the 
Tonic and Doric dialects, the termination oxov is annexed 
to the historical tenses of the indicative active, passive, and 
middle. In barytones, and those whose characteristic is e, 
et, or 4, this termination precedes e in the imperfect and 
second aorist; as, éumeoxe for é: eTEMTE 5 davecke for épavn. 
Where two e’s come together, one is often ejected; as, 
mwréoxero for emwAéeto; Karéoxeto for exadéero. If a be 
the radical vowel, then a comes before the termination ; as, 
€aoxes for etas; avdyoacxe for avdyoe. These forms are 
never mere imperfects or aorists, but have always the force 
of an action repeated in past time. The frequentatives in 
oxw are probably derived from this source. The augment 
is usually, but not always, W wanting. 

2. The termination e:s (second person singular present) 
and ew (infinitive) were, in Doric, sometimes es and ev 
respectively ; as, cupiodes for ovpiters; ovpiodey for ovpiferr. 

3. In verbs pure in dw, the Molians pronounced sepa- 
rately the «¢ subscribed in the second and third persons 
singular of the present; as, Boats, yeAai, for Bogs, yeAq. 

4. The Dorians make the first person plural of all tenses 
end in jes, instead of pev; as, épicdoues for epilouev; adt- 
Koupes for adixovuer; dedoixapues for dedoikaper. 

5. The third person plural in -oc ends in Doric in -7: ; 
and before this final syllable, instead of the long vowel or 
diphthong in the barytones, the short vowel with v is placed, 
in a manner analogous to the dative plural of the third 
declension, and to the participles in as; as, avawNéxovte for 
avamhéxovot; poxOiCovre for pox6ifover. From this termi- 
nation comes the Latin termination in vf. In the common 
dialect, and afterward in the Alexandrian, from -ayt: in the 
perfect arose the termination -ay; as, eopyay, méppikay. 

6. In Doric, particularly, verbs pure in aw have, after 
contraction, 7 n for @; as, porns for porras. The Attics 
retain this in the verbs Caw, Tewvaw, dofaw, and ypaouat. 
In the imperfect, the Dorians contract ae, not into a, but 
into 4; as, epotty, éerpuTy. 
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7. The termination ov of the third person plural of the 
imperfect and second aorist was, in some of the common 
dialects, -ocay, and remained also in the Alexandrian dialect; 
as, €oxalooay. This is particularly the case in the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, and also in the New. 

8. The second person in -ys, both in the subjunctive and 
indicative, was often lengthened in the old language by the 
addition of the syllable @a, which has remained in the 
fEolic, Doric, Ionic, and in some words in the Attic dialect. 
Thus we find e0éAnoOa for é0éAns. In Attic, 70a for 4s; 
épyoba for épys ; otc6a for oidas. 

9. The third person singular of the subjunctive i in Ionic 
received the addition of the syllable oc; as, @AOno« for &AOn; 
AaBnor for AGBn, &e. This oc the Dorians changed into 71; 
as, €0éAntt. 

10. In the old Poets, the subjunctive active, if the penult 
be long, has, for the most part, in the first and second per- 
sons plural, the short vowel instead of the long one; namely, 
o for w. Thus we have, Il. 2.72, @wpyfoper ; Od. 15. 297, 
epvéopuev ; Il, 21. 443, aroAvoouer, &c. These must not be 
mistaken for futures. 

11. In the infinitive, instead of the form ev and ety, the 
termination peva:, and shortened yer, was frequently used in 
the old language ; as, for example, by Homer and Hesiod, 
and in the /Eolic and Doric dialects. Thus, éADEpevat 
and _ NOE mer for éAGetv; wivévevae for wiveww; ovrauer for 
ovrar, &c. 

12. Hence, from such a form as turréuev, we obtain, by 
syncope, the Tonic rurréev ; and from this latter, by crasis, 
the Attic t’rrev. From rurréev comes also, by contrac- 
tion, the Doric rimrer. 

13. In the participle, the Dorians used in the feminine, 
instead of ovea, the form oma, not only in the present, as 
kaydalowa, exora, but also in the second _aorist 5 as, 
AaBotwa, Acrotoa. They employed also the form evoa, in verbs 
pure, for ovoa or ooa; as, Catrevoa for Cyrovoa; yeAcvoa 
for yeAooa, &c. The Aolians and some Dorians used for 
the circumflexed ovoa the form doa; as, Aeraoa. Hence 
arose the Laconian form @a ; as, wa:ddwar for marCovowy. 

14. The ABolians formed the termination of the partici- 
ples @ wv and wy in ets, because the formed the verbs in Ew 
and 4 aw in nut: thus they said, opeis, ororyets, from opyut, 
TToLy ngs. 

: H 2 
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15. The termination of the first aorist ‘active, as, aca, a, 
was, in Doric, as, atoa 3 as, Tavvoais, piyras, TeAeoats, ke. 
16. Instead of. wcav in the third person plural of the 
imperative, the termination wy was very much used in Ionic, 
Doric, and particularly Attic; as, érécOwv, AceEacOuy, pe- 
xéc0ur, &e. | 
Passive. 

1. In verbs pure, an ¢ is inserted before eza, which the 
Ionic prose writers preserve unchanged; as, drazpécu, 
poPéeat. 

2. The termination eo, which in the Attic dialect was 
' contracted into ov, is in Doric, and sometimes in Jonic, 
contracted into ev; as, éwAev, uayev, exéAev. 

3. Instead of the termination of the first person plural in 
peOa, the Aolians said pebev; as, rumropeber. 

4. Instead of yy in the first person singular of the second 

aorist, av is found; as, ervrav, Theocr. 4.53. In the first 
person plural of the aorist the Dorians said yes for ypev; 
as, exAivOnpes. 
- 5, In the third person plural of the aorists the /Kolians 
and Dorians said ev for yoav; as was the case, also, in the 
old Ionic. Thus we have edidnfev, Il. 2. 668; dave, 
Pind. Ol. 10. 101. 

6. The infinitive of the aorists is in Doric -zuev for -vat, 
abbreviated from the old form in -yuevat, which form is 
frequent, particularly in Homer; as, apcOunOyjueva, Il. 2. 
124; opowOypevat, Il. 1.187. 


Middle. 


1. The form ao of the second person, first aorist middle, 
occurs frequently in the Ionic and Doric writers ; as, Jl. 5. 
88, éyeivao; Theocrit. 29. 18, eOnxao. 

2. Hence arose, in the Syracusan dialect, the form -a, the 
o being omitted ; as, pucavres for Puoaortes, Theocr. 4. 28. 

3. In the third person of the optative, first aorist middle, 
-aiaro for -awro is very frequent in the Tonic and Atte 
Poets; as, Od. 1. 164, apyoaiaro; Herod. 3. '75, avaxty- 
saiato; Aschyl. Pers. 360, éxowoaiaro, &c. 
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VERBS IN «ju 
1. Verbs in ye are formed from verbs of the third conju- 


gation in aw, é, ow, and vw, 


1. By prefixing the reduplication with ¢. 


2. By changing o into pc. 
3. By lengthening the penult. 


2. In this way are formed the following : 


LOT np from oTau. 
Tiny ' - G€w. 
didwpt ea dow. 
deikvupe ie deckviw. 


3. If the verb begin with a vowel, with rr or or, then 
t aspirated is alone prefixed; as, éw, tinue; wréw, Urry pat, 
This is called the Improper Reduplication. | 

4. The reduplication takes place in the present and im- 
perfect merely. 

5. Verbs in vu have no reduplication; neither is it 
found in those verbs in yx which are formed’ from verbs of 
three syllables; as, xpeuvaw, xpéuvyue. It is also wanting 
in ppt, from paw. 

6. Verbs in st have only three tenses of that form, namely, 
the present, imperfect, and second aorist. They take the 
other tenses from verbs inw. Thus, didoue makes Idcw 
and dédexa, from dow. 

7. Verbs in vue have no second aorist, nor the optative 
or subjunctive mood. When these moods are needed, they 
are borrowed from forms in vw. | 

8. Verbs in ws have no second future, second aorist pas- 
sive, nor perfect middle. | 








(1) Old form 6f6nut, changed to r/@nus, in order to prevent an 
aspirate from beginning two successive syllables. 
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THE ACTIVE VOICE. 
Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. 


toT-ne 

id 
Tif-nut 
d1d-wpc 
detkv-upe 


Present 


tory 

| ériOny | ; 

Imperfect Bidev | The rest like the present. 
f 


5) a 
edetkvuy | 
~~ ~ LA 
CTH oTnvat| ards. 


2d Aorist 4 : i a Oectvat | ets. 


é 
Sovvat | dovs. 





Indic. | Imper. Optat. Subi. Infin. 








{ oTno-@ |... | ote a | -ew 
ist Future Ono-w - + . | “Otme . . | ev 
dac-@ ~ 4 4 | One . oo. | met 
deit-w ee 2 
éotnoa | oryo-ov | -Gie | -w -at 
”, 
. 0 ad . * . . . * . *. 
Ist Aorist oo 
€dwKxa Oa oi a Ng Sx ae 
éeka deté-ov | -ayue | -w -at 
éornx-a | -¢ -oust | -o -évat 
ré0ex-a | -€ Ope -o ~évat 
Perfect déd@xK-a | -e ~oue | -o -évat 
dédery-a | -e -omme | -@ ~évat 











Pluperfect. 


’ . # > 
éornkew or eioTnke, €Tebeikewv, ededmnew, éededeiyerv. 





Numbers and Persons. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 

td ~ od a w 
toT-nue =O gS got,~Ssi«d|ssttov.—s arov aquev are Got. 
¢ 

Ti0-nut sss €TOv = ETOV emev ere €tat. 
4 

d10-ome §=—ws wort oTov§ oTov OMév OTE ovat. 


4 ad we we 
deikv-umt vs vet vTOov =: UToY UMev UTE det. 


Singular. 
toT-nv nO” 
érib-nv = ons 
edid-@v es @ 
édeikv-vy us ou 

Singular. 
&or-nv nO 
&0-nv m on 
€3-wv a w 

Singular. 
toTa-O 
ride-Te 
dtd0-0¢ i 
deixvi-Oc 

Singular, 
orn-h = THTM 
Bs béra 
305 d0Tw 
Singular. 
iorai-ny 
reOei=ny nS on 
d:doi-nv 

Singular. 
oTai-nv 


Bet-ny 
dot-ny 


| 
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IMPERFECT. 
Dual. 

| @rov 4aTnv 

| erov é€tnv 

oTov =: OT NV 

vrov —s UT nv 





Seconp Aorist. 


Dual. 
nTov = ATHY 
erov = €T™nv 
oTov  OTnv 


PRESENT. 
Dual. 


Tov T@V 


Seconp AoRISsT. 


Dual. 
~ Pa 
STHTOY oTHT@V 
Oérov bérayv 
doror = BdTaV | 


PRESENT. 
Dual. 


nTOV «ATHY | 


Seconp AORIST. 
Dual. 


nTOV HTHV 


15] 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Plural. 
auey are acay. 
euev eTe ecayv. 
OmMev OTE ogay. 
Dev vuTe veav. 

Plural. 
nMev NTE Hoar. 
euev ere eoav. 
omev oTe ovav. 

Plural. 

Te TWOdv. 
Plural. 
OTHTe oTHTwCAV. 
b€re Oéracav. 
dere dOTwrav. 
Plural. 
nuev Te noav 

and ev. 

Plural, 
nuev Te nora 

and ev. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
isr-@ Os 9 RTov =: HTov @uev Fre Got. 
7Ti0-@ = os Hirov = Hrov - @pev Fre Gor. 
33-6 8s @ @Tov @Tov @uev @te ct. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
OTH OTIS OTF OTHTOv oTiTov OTMMEV OTNTe CTACL 
66 8 86Ons =F Onjrov =: On rov Oauev Offre Paci. 
8 bas 68a darov da@Tov | Bauev dare saat. 





‘INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. | 
iordvat. ribévat. dddvat, derkvivat. 


Seconp AorIsT. 


oThvas. Oetvat, douvat. 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. Sreconp Aorist. 
¢ * oo 7 a ~ 7 
ioT-as G@oa_s av oras oTaca oTav. 
rib-eis = etoa—“‘éXC’ Bets Oeioa  O6€v. 
dw-ovs ovga ov. doves dovca  ddv. 


# 
deikv-vs = Ura vv. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
* The Moods and Tenses. 








Indic. Imper. | Optat. Subj. 




















-aiuny | -Opat 
4 ~ 
-elunv | -Opat 


Va 

toT-apat 
4 

Tt0-enat 

















Present 3td-opar -otunv | -Guat 
deckv-upat 
iordpnv 

Imperfect 


ériOéunv : 
23136unv The rest like the present. 
éderkvigny | 
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Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 
Subj. Infin. Part. 


éoT-apat -Oyat | -dobar | -apévos. 
ré0-erpat ~Gmat | -etobat | -etpévos. 
déd-opae -Guat | -dcbat | -opévos. 
3€d-errypat -etxOae | -etypévos. 


éorauny 
éreOetunv 
ededouny 
ededelypunv 


The rest like the perfect. 


éordo-opat 
rebeio-opat 
ded0o-opat 


eoradny co -jvat 
éréOnv ao -jjvat 
éd300nv @ -Fivat 
édelyOnv derxO-Avat 


oraQno-ouai, . . le oe ~erOat 
reOno-omat |. . . . | -erbae 
SoOnc-ouar |. . . « | -erdae 
SeryOno-oma! . . . . | -erOae 





Numbers & Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
iorTa- . 
7iBe- Nev: etow- 0 a abe va 
3i30- pat oai Tat Méevov wUOV wTVov MEVa GUE VTA 
deikvy- 
IMPERFECT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
iora- 
éribe- 


e536. nv oo TO peBov obov obyv —meba abe vro. 
éderxvi- | 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
? Singular. Dual. Plural. 
(ora- 
aie oo ole obov clay _a0e clacav. 
deixvu- 








VERBS IN i. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 








PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
iorat- 
7Det- wyVv Oo TO meOov abov oOnv | pela ole vro. 
d:d0i- | 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ior-Qyar i Tra wpelov jobov jolov | wpuela Aaobe Gvra. 
Ti0-Gpar Ta wpelov Habov nobov | wpeba hole avrai. 
dd-Oyar @ wTat @melov Gr0ov Gobov | auela Goble avai. 

INFINITIVE. } PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. ! PRESENT. 
torac Oat. | bordpev-os 

ridec Oat. | TiO pev-o5 

didocbat. dtddpev-0¢ a> one 
detkvuc Oat. derkvUpev-o¢ 





MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 
The present and imperfect are the same as in the Passive. 


The Second Aorist. 










Indic. | Imper. Optat. Infin. Part. 
éoraunv | oraco| oTatpuny ordobat | ordapevos. 
147 7 4 4 ca 
eéunv Qéco | Oeiunv Oiobar | Oépevos. 
edounv | ddoo | dotuny ddcBat | ddpevos. 





Tenses formed from Verbs in «. 












coTnoapny) oTijo-at| -atunv | -wpat | -acOar | -Gpevos- 
éOnxaynv eer ere! a Sp ae 


Ist Aorist 4! 5.'° 7 . aw 
edwKkaunv oe a ho i lay SER) al ee ee 
ederGauny | delE-ae | -atunv | -wpat | -acOar | -dpevos. 
oTHa-oMAat 
Ono-opat 

lst Future Sdo-onat -oiunv -erGat | -duev 


defE-omae | . 
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Numbers & Persons. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Seconp AoRIST, 

















Singular. Dual. Plural. 
éoTa- | 
ebé- gunv co to | pebov olov oOnv | pela che vo. 
éd0- | | 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Seconp Aorist. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
oTda- 
bé- so ole cfov abav ae clwcav. 
30- 

OPTATIVE MOOD. : 
Seconp Aorist. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
orai- Es 
Oei- nv o TO weOov aclov obOnv mela ale vo. 
doi- 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Seconp Aorist. 

Singular. Dual. Plural, 
oT-omae f «Frat | @pebov jalov jobov | wpuela ole OvTa. 
O-Guar 9 rat | wpeOov Holov jAolov | wpela Hole Gvrai. 
d-Ouat = Tat | dueov @obov Galov| wpela Hole GvTai. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. | 

Seconp Aorist. Seconp AoRIsT. 

ordcbat. ord- 
0éeOat. é- Mevos = pévn §=evov, 
doa Oat. d0- 
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FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 





ACTIVE VOICE. 


The Imperfect 
is formed from the present, by prefixing the augment, and 
changing ps into v; as, TiOnut, ériOnv. 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the imperfect, by dropping the reduplication, 
as eriOnv, €Onv; or by changing the improper reduplication 
into the augment, as toryy, eoryy. 





PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Present 
is formed from the present active, by shortening the penult, 
and changing pu into pat; as, torn, torapat. 


The Imperfect 
is formed from the present, by prefixing the augment, and 
changing par into yy; as, TiWepat, eriBéunr. 





MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Second Aorist 
is formed from the imperfect, by dropping the reduplication ; 


as, ériBéuny, eOéunv ; ioraunr, €ordapuny. 





REMARKS ON VERBS IN mut. 


1. The number of verbs in p«, in the Attic and common 
dialects, is very small: and among these few are only four 
which have a complete conjugation peculiar to themselves ; 
namely, riOnut, int, toryat, and didome. 

2. These verbs were chiefly used in the Molo-Doric 
dialect: and in the writers of that dialect, verbs very fre- 
quently occur in the form jx, which in other dialects termi- 
nate in dw, éw; as, viknut, Popnut, for Kaw, popéw. 
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3. These forms in pe are to be regarded as among the 
oldest in the language, and occur frequently in the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod. After the dialects arose, the Ionic 
and Attic retained some of these verbs; namely, those above 
given (§1.), and those in usu, instead of which they very 
seldom use the forms in vw ‘The /Kolic, however, which 
retained the most of the ancient language, continued to use 
the greater part of them. 

4, Historically considered, then, the verb in «se must have 
been at least as old as those in w, and of more extensive 
use than appears in the works which have come down to us. 

5. The first aorists in xa, of verbs in yu, are thought to 
have been originally perfects, and to have been subsequently 
used as aorists, when a peculiar form was introduced for 
the perfect. | 

6. The aorists in xa have not the rest of the moods after 
the indicative; and therefore, in giving the moods and 
tenses, we cannot say éOyxa, O7jKov, Oyxayu, &c., but must 
pass to the second aorist; as, ¢0yxa, Oés, Oeinv, &c. 

7. In Ionic and Doric, the forms éw, dw, ow, often occur 
in the present and imperfect singular, with the reduplication; 
as, TiOets, emitiBets, didots, Edido0us, &e. 

8. In the third person plural the form aox is used by the 
Attics; which occurs also frequently in Ionic, and hence is 
called Ionic; as, r:Oéaot, didoacr, &c. 

9. The first aorist in xa occurs in good writers almost 
exclusively in the singular and in the third person plural. 
In the rest of the persons, the second aorist is more used ; 
which, again, hardly occurs in the singular. 

10. The optative present and second aorist, as in the 
aorist passive of verbs in w, have in the plural, in the Poets 
as well as prose writers, more commonly etyev, etre, etev; 
Gipev, acre, atev ; otuev, cre, otev; instead of einer, tyre, &c. 

1]. In the verb tornuc, the perfect, pluperfect, and second 
aorist have an intransitive meaning, “to stand;” the rest of 
the tenses a transitive one, “to place.” Thus, éornxa 
signifies “TI stand;” eiornxev, “I was standing.” But 
eorny, “I stood,” as a transient action. 

12. The form eoraxa, which is found in the common 
grammars, occurs in later writers only, and in a transitive 
sense, “I have placed.” The Doric form eoraxa, with the 
long penult, is distinct from this. 
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IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE VERBS IN pu 
may be divided into three classes, each containing three 
verbs. 


I. From éw are derived ett, “to be;” ete and tnuse, “to go.” 

II. From é are derived cnpet, “to send;” Hyat, * to sit ;” 
etuat, “ to clothe one’s self.” 

III. Ketua, “ to liedown;” ‘tonu, “to know;” dnp, 
“to say.” 


—-— 


. CLASS I. 
1. Ecui, “To be,” 


has been before conjugated, as it is used in some of its 
tenses as an duziliary to the passive voice of verbs in o. 


2. Ejue, “To go.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
> 
> = > > w ” imev ire eto ty it 
eimt «eis OF Ck = ioe irov tTov v— 
or tact. 
IMPERFECT. 
” Ca Mw cd » #7 A ” A 
nev nets = yee | = eerov «etrnvy§ = | Hemmev qerre etoav. 
> > 
FurTure, etoo. First Aorist, eica. PERFECT, eixa. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
eik-ewv ets et | ecrov eityv | eyev ete eicav. 
Seconp Aorist, 
tov tes te | terov iérnv | Youev tere Tov. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Wr oree tra | trov trav | tre trocar. 


Seconp Aorist, 
wy wv os af 7 
té igT®@ | lETOV icT@pv | teTe icT@OaV. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
oT af ld w s # w wv 
tome Yors toe | torrov totrnv | omev Yorre tourer. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 


io ms in | %rov imrov | Tomev tre Toot. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. Seconp Aorist. 
iévat. iov iovca iov. 
REMARKS. 


1. The Attics regularly use the present tense of efu: in 
a future tense, “ I will go.” ‘This usage occurs also in 
Tonic. The form etcouat occurs in Attic only, as the future 
of oida. 

2. The - form ef is more used in Attic than ets. Homer 
has also eto6a, Il. 10. 450, &c. 

3. In the imperative, the form 14: is more used than ef. 
For trwoav we have occasionally, 4 in Attic, troy. 

4. The imperfect jjev is nothing more than the form ety 
with 7 as a prefix, analogous to which are the forms jeidew 
and yiov. The form ya, Attic ja, also occurs, and is erro- 
neously regarded by some as the perfect middle, just as jew 
is sometimes miscalled the pluperfect middle. The best 
erammarians regard #ia as merely an Tonic form for jeu ; 
just as in Tidy, the Tonic éribea is the same as eTiOny ; 
and in eiut, “I am, ” the Ionic #a is the same as 7. 

5. The form 7a never has the signification of the perfect, 
and ye never that of the pluperfect ; but both forms agree 
in this respect, and designate generally a time past, either 
absolutely, or with reference to another time ; that is, they 
stand for the aorist and imperfect. 

6. From what has been said respecting je, it will be 
seen at once how erroneous it is to subscribe the « under 
the 7. This mistake arose from the tense in question 
being regarded as a pluperfect, and deduced from 7a. In 
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ya the subscript ¢ is correct, since this form is contracted 
from 7a. 

7. We have called iwv the second aorist participle, since 
it follows the analogy of the aorist participle in having the 
accent on the ending. Others make it a present participle. 


(3.) “Ine, “To go.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


| . PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
inue tins = tye | terov terov | Yepev tere eto. * 
IMPERFECT. 

| teoay. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
ietn. | | 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT PRESENT. 
tévat. iets dév'ras. 
MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
te-mat oat tat | pebov abov cov | peba oe vrai. 
IMPERFECT. 
té-unv co to | peBov obov aOnv | pela ofe vro. 
IMPERATIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
texo = iw.  teuev-os =n oov. 
INFINITIVE. 


tecOat. 
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CLASS II. 


(1.) “Inpe, “* To send.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plurai. 
og 4 ef Ld A ¥ yy en 
inue ins tyoe | terov. terov | temev tere ietor. 
IMPERFECT. 
9 ted gy | vy er ¢ a vy 
iv = ons sty ceTov «6 iérnv =| Cesev tere tewav. 
First Future. . 
No-m Els eb | eTov  eTov | omev ere over. 
First Aorist. 1 PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 
Ka | etka. eiketv. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
a a a od ¥ 4 ¢ ov 
7 | €Tov —s eT HV | émev €re éoayv. 
- IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Y cr y ef y ee 
ceOe §=téT@ ceTOV LETOOV | ‘tere iéraoav. 
Seconp Aorist. 
ray y Y y v y 
és eT |} érov = ery | ere  éTwoav. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
ef ¢ 
tet-nv os | TOV HTHY | nMev Te noav. 
First Future. | PERFECT. 
noo. etKotyt. 
| Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual, Plural. 
ct-qv ns 9 =| = ytov = argv =| ev re nov. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
id ‘ins i | ijfrov  itrov | 


l6L 


e“~ ~~ “A 
i@mev Te lw. 
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PERFECT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
EtK-@ oS oD | nTov nTov | cwpev re won 
Seconp Aorist. 
ra nS 7 | HTOV HTOv | (OMEV iT¢ woot 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. f First Furvre. 
iévat. | Hoetv. 

PERFECT. SECOND AORIST 
eikeval. | eivat. , 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. First Forvre. 
lets ictoa iév. jHow@v ACovea oov, 

PERFECT, SeconD Aorist. | 
eikes — cikuta ~—seetkd. eis eioa—sé, 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
te-mat oat rat | pebov obov cOov | pela ole vrai. 
IMPERFECT. 
ié-pnv oo ro | pedov obov oOnv | peOa ole ve. 
: PrrFEcr. 

et-mac aac tat | pebov abov alov | peda aGe vrai. 
PLUPERFECT. 

€l-unv oo To | pebov cbov obyv | peba obe vro. 


P.P.Furure. | First Aorist. First Future. 


etoouat. |;  €Onv and etOnv. EOnoropat. 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
Present and Imperfect like the Passive.' 


First Aorist. 
Dual. Plural. 


Singular. 
dueba acle avro. 


nx-Gunv w ato | aueov acdov dobny | 
First Future. 
evs erat | opuelov eclov ecbov | 


Seconp Aorist. 
| GucOov Ecbov eoOnv | eueba Eafe evro. 


no-opar opela eae ovrat. 
Lr Ld wv 
€uyvy eao €TO 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


* 


PERFECT. 

ciao = sit Om | elo cto Dewy | etode ctcbwoav. 
Seconp Aorist. 

€oo & ov €a0e | ésbov éabwy | abe €alwoar. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

. First Future. 

joot-myy o To | pelov clov olny | pela ole veo. 
Seconp Aorist. 

et-uny o to | pebov cbov olny [ we0a abe vo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 
Guar 4 rac 6} @pebov Aa0ov farbov | cmeOa yo0e vat. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
| Seconp Aorist. 


First Future. 
tr 
eoGat. 


noer Oat. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Seconp Aorist. 


First Future. | 
Euev-os 9 ov. 


HOOMEV-0S 9 ov. 
LN Ae sewers eerste 


_(1) The middle form Yeua: is used in the sense of “ to hasten ;” 
literally, “‘ to send one’s self on.” Hence arises the kindred meaning 
of “to desire ;” i.e. to send one’s self after any thing, in which 


sense it is the root of tyuepos, “ desire.” 
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(2.) “Hua, “ To sit.” ! 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Hor joa rat | nuelov HoOov noOov | queda Hole Avra" 
IMPERFECT. 
nunv xoo To «| aueOov nobov nobnv | qucOa Hobe HvTo. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

770 6noOw | jobov jobov | yobe nobwoay. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
jo Oat. nuev-os 9 ov.? 


(3.) Efua:, “ To clothe one’s self.” 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND PERFECT. 














Singular. Dual. Plural. 
eiuat eioar etrar & | 2 
_ — erat. 
elorat 
y m ¢ o PLUPERFECT. 
etxinv etoo & €aoo Etro : 
y 
eloTo, €€oTO — — €lvTO. 
& €oTo. 
< First Aorist. 
e€to- 
éoo- Gunv ® aro | daueOov acbov dobnv | apueba acbe avro. 
éetr- ' 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT AND PERFECT. ~ First Aortst. 
etmevos. éoodpevos. 


(1) This verb is considered, by many grammarians, as a perfect 
passive, from é, “J set,” being for etuat, cioat, &c. The compound 
x&@nuat is more common than the simple verb. 

(2) For svra: the Ionians used ara: ; and for jvro, in the pluper- 
fect, aro; for which the Poets said etarac and e1aro. 

(3) The accent is on the antepenult, on account of the present 
signification. The true accentuation, if jevos be regarded as 4 
perfect participle, is on the penult, juévos. 
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CLASS III. 


(1.) Ketuat, **' To lie down.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ket-pae oae rat | pelov abov obov | pela oe vrat. 
IMPERFECT. 


éxel-unv oo Tro | mwebov cbov conv | pela ole vro. 
First Future. 
xeio-omae et erat | Ouebov ecbov exlov | cuefa eobe ovrat. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
xeiso §~=—s eet =| xetoOov = xeicbav | 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
| pedov alov cOnv | pela obe veo. 


“ 4 
ketole Keicbacav. 


’ 
Keot-unv Oo TO 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. | First Aorist. 
Ké@pat. Kelo@pat. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT, PRESENT. 
xetoOat. 


Keluev-0s COV. 


—— 


(2.) “Ionut, “'To know.” ! 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


: PRESENT. . 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
o-nur ys not | atrov arov - } MSY OTS, and? aot.” 
Mev TE 5 
IMPERFECT. 
Yo-nv ns 4 |  atov arnv_ | amev ate acav & av. 





(1) The verb Yonus occurs in the singular only in Doric writers ; 
as, tcaui, Theocrit.5,119. According to the grammarians, oidayev, 
the first person plural of ofda, was changed by the Ionic writers 
into 73uev, which the Attics softened into tcyev; and from this last 
was formed a new present, namely, the verb tone. 

(2) In common use, the dual and plural of the present tense 
alone occur: for the singular, ofda, is employed. Thus, otda, oicba, 
oide; Dual, tcrov, terov; Plural, tomer, tore, trace. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


to-a& and 0:, are ate and re, aTwoay, 


arov and Tov, aTwyv 








and Tw and Trev Tecav, and Tv. 
INFINITIVE. i PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
iodvat. Yoa-s oa v. 


MIDDLE VOICE:.' 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. . 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
foa-uat oat Tat | pedov cbov alov | pela ole vrur. 
IMPERFECT. 


iod-unv co to | pelov cbov oOynv | pela ale vo. 


INFINITIVE. ; PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
toac0at. iodpev-os =) ov. 


(3.) Pyyi, “To say.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

Singular, . Dual. Plural. 
dypt pas gyot | garov gariv | dayev gare asi. 
IMPERFECT. 
ép-yv oso | = @rov atnv = | auev ate acavday, 
First Future. 
pno-@ els et | eTOoV €TOV | omev ere ove. 
First Aorist. 
épys-a ase | aTov arnv | apev arte av. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT, 
pair garo | darov gateav | gate paTwoav. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


a nMeVv NTE nO 
4 , S i} av 
eae ae A dal Ei and pev Te ev. 
First Aorist. 
Qno-aiygme ais ac | airov airnv§ | atmev ate atev. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
92 ons «6h |) pirov pirov =| hapev pire aor. 
INFINITIVE. } PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. | 
pavat. | pas paca ar. 
| 


First Future. 


PRESENT. 
First Aorist. 
| 


prorat. | pyowv. 
Sxconp Aorist. | First Aorisi. 
ivat. } onoas. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
PERFECT. mépayar —7éparat. mepac0w. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
repac bat. | mepacpév-os ov. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT, 

Stngular. Dual. Plural. 
ga-yat oat tat | pelov clov olov | - pela ole ra. 
IMPERFECT. 
ebd-ynv oo ‘To | peOov clov oOnv | pela ole vo. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


F PRESENT. 
pac-m bo | ov Bev | be Oocav. 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. | PRESENT. 


I 
pac Oat. i apev-os 9 ov. 
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REMARKS. 


1. The present indicative of pyyui, with the exception of 
the second person singular, is enclitic; te. throws back 
its accent upon the preceding word. 

2. The imperfect épyyv, &c., is generally placed after 
one or more words of the speaker, as an aorist, like the 
Latin inguit, even when another word of the same signifi- 
cation precedes. “Edyv, do, and the infinitive davat, are 
always used of past time; as, pavat tov Lwxpary, “ that 
Socrates has said.” 

3. In the language of common life, #v, 7s, %, is fre- 
quently put for «pyy, épys, &py. Thus, 7 9” os, “said he;” 
7v 0 eyo, “said I.” 

4, The aorist &pyoa is hardly used in the Attic dialect, 
except in the sense of “to maintain;” as, awépyoe, “ she 
refused ;” Xen. Cyrop. 6.1.32. The optative pjoays and 
subjunctive @yow often occur in this same sense. 





DEFECTIVE VERBS:.! 


1. From irregular verbs must be distinguished the defec- 
tives, of which a considerable number occur in the Greek 
language. These exhibit no deviation in the formation of 
tenses, like the irregular verbs, but are characterized by the 
following peculiarities :— 

2. From the great copiousness of the Greek language; 
from the diversity of its dialects, of which several attained 
a high cultivation, and were established in written produc- 
tions; and from the particular attention continually bestowed, 
by the Greeks in general, upon the harmony and improve- 
ment of their language, it could not fail to happen that 4 
multitude of old forms gradually declined in use, and were, 
at length, entirely supplanted by others of more modem 
date. Thus the simplest form, the present of many verbs, 
has become obsolete, and is no longer to be met with in the 
writings of the Greeks ; while individual forms, chiefly for 
the narrative tense, the aorist, are still in use. 


——— 





(1) Rost, G. G. p. 289 seq. 
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3. Every such relic of an old verb is now associated with 
the more modern present form to which it belongs in signi- 
fication, although the two frequently possess no resemblance 
to each other. Thus we say, that to the present aipéw 
belongs the aorist et\ov; although it is impossible for the 
latter form to be deduced in any way from the former, but 
the two are allied together solely by the common significa- 
tion, “to take away.” The same is the case with respect 
to eAevoouae and yAOov; both being associated with the 
present épyouat, and to others enumerated in the following 
Catalogue. 


CATALOGUE or IRREGULAR ann DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
Observations. 


1. The forms distinguished by capitals are all obsolete 
roots; which are requisite for the deduction of irregular 
forms still in use, but must no longer be used themselves. 

1. To avoid unnecessary prolixity, the extant forms of 
an irregular verb are often not completely enumerated. 
These, however, are merely forms which continue in the 
analogy, and can be formed easily and regularly ; and the 
omission is always indicated by ‘&c.’ Thus, for example, in 
aivéw, after assigning the future aivéow, the aorist #veca can 
be formed at once, and therefore has not been received into 
the catalogue. | 

3. Where the signification is not specifically given, the 
natural one, such as is clear from the signification of the 
present, must be understood to remain. 

4. Forms which are usual only with the Poets, and in the 
older language, are designated by an asterisk at the begin- 
ning. 

A. 

*’ Ado, “ I hurt,” of which the aorist daca or doa, in the active ; 
a@rai, the third person singular of the present passive ; adoOnv in the 
passive aorist, and dacdunv in the middle aorist, are alone used. 

“‘Aryeipo, “I assemble,” future ayepa, perfect nyepxa, both regular. 
The pluperfect, with the Attic reduplication, ayyyepxa; third person 

I 


\ 
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pluperfect passive, *ayyyéparo; third person plural, second aorist 
middle, **}yépovro, besides its participle *aypduevos. 

“Ayana, “ I admire ;” present and imperfect like terayza:; future, 
aydoouat; first aorist passive, jyaoOnv ; first aorist middle, jyaodpqy. 

“Ayvuut, “I break,” from “ATQ; future, &w; first aorist, gaéa 
(with the old form of the augment), in the epic dialect also 7jta; _per- 
fect middle, gaya (with an intransitive signification, “ J am broken”); 
second aorist passive, éaynv. 

“Ayo, “I lead,” future G&w, &c.; second aorist, #yayov; infinitive 
of the second aorist, ayayetv; second aorist middle, #yayduny, (all these 
three with the Attic reduplication); perfect, jya; Doric, ayjoya. * 

* Acipw, “ I raise up,” used only in the participle, defpav ; partici- 
ple passive, despéuevos; participle of the first aorist active, deipas; 
of the first aorist middle, despdyevos; of the first aorist passive, 
aepOeis; and in the third person singular of the first aorist passive, 
aép0n; the third person plural of the same tense, depfev; the third 
person singular of the pluperfect passive, d@wpro. All its remaining 
forms are deduced from aipa. 

*AEQ, infinitive ajjvac or ajpevat, “to blow,’ retains the long 
characteristic vowel also in the dual and plural, as well as in the 
passive. Present passive, dyjya:; first aorist active, deoa ; first aorist 
infinitive active, Geaa:, “to sleep.” 

Aivéw, “ I praise,” future aivéow, &c.; perfect passive, fvyuar; but 
first aorist passive, véOnv. 

Aipém, “I take; future aipyow; perfect, yonxa, Ionic apaipyxa; 
perfect passive, ypnuac; first aorist passive, ypé0nv. The second aorist 
is borrowed from the obsolete root ‘EAQ; and makes eiAov, infinitive 
éAetv, for the active; and efAduny, infinitive éAdo@a:, for the middle. 

Atpo, “I raise,” future apo, &c. 

AioOavoua, “I feel,” future aicOyoouat, &c.; second aorist, ob0- 
env; perfect, 7oOnuat. 

*’Axaypévos, “ pointed,” perfect participle passive, from an unusual 
root, which may be “AKAXQ or "AKQ, according as a reduplication 
is assumed or not in axaypévos. 

* AKAXQ, “ I afflict ; second aorist, yxaxov; first aorist, jxaynoe 
or axaxynra; second aorist middle, jxaydunv or axaydunv ; perfect 
passive, axdynwat and axyyeuar; third person plural perfect passive, 
axnxédarat, for axyyevrat; third person plural pluperfect passive, 
axaxeiato for axaynvto. 

*’Adeeivw, “I avoid ;” to which the epic forms of the first aorist 
middle are, Acvaro, or aAetaro; participle, aAevdpevos ; infinitive, 
aréarba, and adevacGat, deduced from a root "AAE, without c. 
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‘AAgE@, “ I avert,” future aAeEjow; and, from "AAEKQ, the first 
aorist middle infinitive, adétacOa. From the syncopated form 
‘"AAKQ, and by reduplication, are formed the epic second aorist infi- © 
nitive, aAaAxeiy, &c. 

"AAGaive, “ I heal,” future aAdjo@; second aorist middle, *aA0dunv, 
with an intransitive signification. 

“AXNioxouat, “ Iam caught,” from ‘AAOQ, future aAdoouat; second 
aorist active (with a passive signification, “J was caught,”) dav, 
Attic éadev; second aorist infinitive, GAG@vas; second aorist subjunc- 
tive, GA®, adds, &c.; second aorist optative, aAoiny; participle of 
second aorist, GAots ; perfect, jdwKa, Attic édAwxa (in a passive sig- 
nification, “ J have been caught”’). 

*®’Adrraive, “I sin,” future adrrjo@; second aorist, HALTOV3 8e- 
cond aorist middle, jAcrdunv. Also aAcrjmevos, as present participle 
middle, from an accessory form, aA‘riut. 

“AAAouat, “ I spring,” future aAodua:; first aorist, #Adunv ; second 
aorist middle, 7Adunv; epic, in the second and third persons, synco- 
pated and without aspiration, dAco, GAro. 

* Artoxo, “ I shun,” future adv&w; first aorist, 7Avéa. 

“Auaprave, “ I err,” future aduaptioouar; perfect, yudprnxa; se- 
cond aorist, juaprov, epic nuSporov. 

"AuBAioxa, * I miscarry,” future auBrdow, &c.; from "AMBAOQ. 

"Apréx@ and aymoxvotuat: see under “Exe. 

* Aumdaxioxa, “I err” or “ miss,” future aywAaxjow; second 
aorist, #mAaxov; second aorist infinitive, aumAaxetv. 

"Augiévvyn, “ I dress,” "AMPIEQ, future audiéow, Attic audio ; 
first aorist, jupieoa ; perfect passive, judicopar, aucietpat. 

‘Avadioxa, ‘I consume” or “ spend,” forms from avaddw the fu- 
ture avaAéow; first aorist, avaAwoa; perfect, avaAwxa; both un- 
augmented with the Attics; but in Ionic with the augment, jvaA@xa 
or avyAwxa. 

“Avdave, “I please ;” imperfect, #vdavov, and édvdavov epic, also 
éqvdavov; second aorist, €adov epic, and also ddov, besides the third 
person evade; second aorist infinitive, adetv; perfect, cada and 
éada ; future, ddjow. 

* "Avnvobev, third person singular of the perfect middle, to denote 
a finished action, “gushes forth,” “rises up; to be derived from 

"ANOQ, allied to “ J flower.” 

"Avoiy@ or avotyvupe: see Orya. 

*”Avwya, an old perfect form of uncertain derivation, and with a 
present meaning, “JZ command” or “ commission.” First person 

12 
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plural in a syncopated form, dvwyyev; imperative, dvwxO, besides 
jveyea as a pluperfect. Heuce a new present, avayo ; imperfect, 
Av@ryov and yveyeov; future, avot@; first aorist, nvota. 
*Arndpav, as first person singular and third person plural of the 
imperfect, with also an aorist signification, “ J took away ;’’ second 
person, amnvpas; third person, amyvpa, from an assumed radical form 
form, amavpdée, of which, however, nothing occurs besides the forms 
just enumerated. ‘T'o it awotpas belongs as a participle, although 
their connexion does not admit of being clearly pointed out. 
* Anadioxe, “ I deceive ;” second aorist, yrapov ; second aorist 
infinitive, awageiv ; future, awapjow. 
"ArrexOavouat, “ I am hated,” future arexOjroua:; perfect, amnxOn- 
war; second aorist, amnyOdunv. 
"Apaptoxw, “I fit;” second aorist, jpapov; future, dpow; first 
aorist, qpoca; first aorist middle, jpedunv. The perfect middle, dpapa 
or &pnpa, has an intransitive signification ; as also the perfect passive, _ 
apnpeuat. 
"Apécxo, ‘* I make favourable”’ or “ pleasing ;”’ also intransitive, 
“ I please,” future apéow, &c.; perfect passive, npecwar; first aorist 
passive, jpérOnv. 
’APQ, radical form to apapioxw and apéoxw ; also to atpw. 
_ AvEdve, ‘* I increase ;” second aorist, nfov; future, avtjow; first 
aorist, yuéqxa ; perfect passive, nvénuat; first aorist passive, n0&4Onv ; 
first future middle, av&jooua:, as future passive, “ J shall grow,” i.e. 
be increased. 

“AxOouat, “I am vexed,” future aySéroua; first aorist passive, 
4x 9éoOnv. 

* AXQ, radical form to &yvuyas and "AKAXQ. 


B. 

Baive, ‘* I go,” primitive form BAQ, by reduplication B:Baw, BiSnyn, 
or, by the insertion of ox, Bacxw; future, Byoowar; perfect, BéBnxa ; 
second aorist, ¢8nv; second aorist subjunctive, 8; second aorist opta- 
tive, Bainv ; imperative, 87% ; infinitive, Svat; participle, Ba;. Some 
compounds take a transitive signification, and therefore form also the 
passive forms; perfect, SéBaua:; first aorist, €8a0)v. In the Ionic 
dialect thé simple verb is also used in the transitive sense, “ to lead,”’ 
* to bring ;”” and the future Byow, and first aorist 80a, stand exclu- 
sively in this signification. The following accessory forms, from the 
dialects, must also be observed: 1. Of the third person present, 
BiR4, participle B:Bov, formed from iBde, and PiBas from BiBnuc. 
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2. Of the second aorist, third person dual, Baryy, besides Birnv; 
third person plural, é8av, besides Bnav; subjunctive, 83, lengthened 
into Béw and Beta, plural Befouev. 3. The syncopated accessory forms 
of the perfect, first person plural, BéSayev, third person plural 
fefdact; third person plural of the pluperfect, @éS8acav ; participle 
of the perfect, BeBaws, BeSavia, contracted BeBas, BeBdoa, &c. All 
these forms belong to the Poets, and particularly to the Epic Poets, 
with whom an aorist middle Sjcero, and an imperative Pyceo, also 
occur. 

Bade, “I throw,” future Badd, Ionic and with later writers 
BadAjow; second aorist, {8adov ; perfect, BéSAnxa; perfect passive, 
BéBAnuat; first aorist passive, €8A7Onv ; second aorist middle, éBadc- 
unv. There are also formed in epic, from an assumed form BAHMI, 
a third person dual, GA77nv, either of the imperfect or second aorist ; 
and a third person singular of the second aorist middle, {8Ayro, with 
a passive signification; besides the infinitive, PAjoOa ; participle, 
BAnpevos ; optative, BAeiunv, BAcco. Epic writers also form BeBo- 
Ayaro, as a third person singular of the pluperfect passive; and 
BeBoAnuévos, as a perfect participle passive, from an accessory form 
BOAEQ. 

*BAPEQ, usual present Baptve, “ I load :” from the old radical 
form comes the epic perfect participle BeSapyis. 

Bacrato, “I bear,” future Bacrdow, &c.; adopts in the passive 
the other mode of formation, according to the characteristic y; as, 
first aorist passive, é8aordayOnv. 

Bdoxw, BAQ, BIBHMI: see Baiva. 

BiSpooxw, “ I eat,” from BPOQ, future Bpdaw and Bpdcoua, &c. 
second aorist, éSpav. 

Bidw, “ I live,” future Bidcouat; first aorist, éBiwoa, besides the 
second aorist, éSiwv ; of which the remaining moods are chiefly used ; 
as, subjunctive, fia, Bids, &e.; optative, Bron; imperative, Biol: ; 
infinitive, B:dvac; participle, Brovs. 

Biaoravo, “* I sprout,” future PrAacriow, &c.; second aorist, 
&Bdacrov. 

BAHMI, and BOAEQ: see BaAAao. 

Boone, “ I feed,” future Booxjow, &c. 

BotAoua “ I will ;” imperfect, éBovaduny, and %BovAdunv; fu- 
ture, BovAjcouat; perfect, BeBotAnuar; first aorist, éBovAnOnv, and 
iBovanOny. 

BPOQ: see BiBpmoxe. 
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Tapéw, “ I marry,” future yauéow, Attic yap, also -yaunow; per- 
fect, yeydunxa; first aorist, &ynua; first aorist infinitive, yjua; 
future middle, yauotua:; first aorist middle, éynudunv; from the 
root rAMQ. : | 

*Téyova, a form for the perfect, similar to dvwya ; used also in the 
signification of the imperfect and aorist, “ I cried aloud ;” participle, 
yeyoves ; infinitive, yeywvetv, and yeywvéuev. Also a new imperfect, 
éyeyoveuy, contracted from éyeyaveov, 

TENQ, the obsolete root of yeivoua: (a purely poetic form), and 
yivopac or yiyvouat, which transitively signifies “ J beget ;” intransi- 
tively, “I am born,” “‘ arise,” “ become.” The transitive signif- 
cation, however, belongs only to the aorist éyemwdunv, “I begat.” 
All the remaining forms in use, namely, future yevioouar, second 
aorist éyevounv, perfect yéyova and yeyévnuar, have the intransitive 
signification alone. In epic, and with the Poets, perfect, yéyaa; 
third person plural, yeydaor; first person plural, yéyauev ; infinitive, 
yeyauev; participle, yeyaws, yeyauta, contracted yeyas, yeyara; 
which forms are all to be deduced from the simple root IE, and, 
by change of sound, TA. 

T'nbéw, “I rejoice,” future ynOyow, &c.; perfect middle, yéy7%a, in 
the signification of the present. 

Tiyveioxw (Attic, besides yivdécxw), “I know; root, TNOQ; 
future, yvdcouat; perfect, éyvwxa; perfect passive, &yvwopar; first 
aorist passive, éyvwoOyv. The second aorist, formed according to the 
conjugation in pr, is éyvev, plural @yvmpev, &c.; infinitive yavat; 
imperative, yO, yvdro, &c.; optative, yvoinv; participle, yous. 


A, 

Aajvat: see AAQ. 

Adkvw, “I bite,” from AHKQ; future, d7fouar; perfect, dédnyxa, 
&e.; second aorist, @3axov. 

Aapdo, “I tame” or “ subdue; simple root, AAMQ; whence 
second aorist, @dayov; subjunctive, daue, lengthened into dapéo 
and dapefw; perfect, dédunxa; perfect passive, 3édunpat ; first aorist 
passive, edun6nv. 

Aapbave, “I sleep,” future dapOyoouar; perfect, deddpOnxa; 
second aorist, @Sapfov, by transposition @pa0ov, and, with a passive 
form but an active signification, éddp@nv. 

* AAQ, primitive to didaoxe, “ I teach ;” from which, with an active 
signification only, second aorist @daoy or dédaov. The most usual 
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forms are, the second aorist passive, édanv, ‘“* J was taught ;”’ infinitive, 
danvat; subjunctive, daciw (by an epic prolongation for 3a); future, 
dayoouat. The passive signification belongs also to the perfect, dedanxa, 
dédaa, dedanuar. OF the middle, the epic infinitive deddacfar, “to 
become acquainted with,” “inquire into,” is alone extant. 

Ae: see Ado. 

Acido: see Aiw. 

Acixvust, “I show,” future defEw, &c. The Ionians make the de- 
‘tivative forms without 1, thus, dé, @deEa, &e. The epic form of — 
the perfect passive, deideypar, is irregular. 

Aépa, “I build ;” first aorist, @emas; perfect, dédjunxa; to be 
distinguished from the like forms of the verb daudw. 

Aépxa, usually dépxopar, “ I see ;”? perfect dédopxa, with a present 
signification ; second aorist, @dpaxov (by transposition from @dapxov), 
also édpaxnv and édépx6nv, all with an active signification. 

Aéyoua, “I receive,” future déFouat, &c. The epic forms of the 
second aorist, without a connective vowel, édéyunv, third person sin- 
gular, 3écro and @dexro ; imperative, dé&o ; infinitive, déy0a:; parti- 
ciple, déyuevos, are to be observed. 

Aga, “I bind,” future inc; first aorist, Zino ; perfect, dédexa 5 
perfect passive, dédesaz ; first aorist passive, édé6nv. The third future 
passive, dedyaouat, has the signification of the simple future passive. 

Aéw, “ I want,” “am deficient ;” passive, déouat, “ I have need of,” 
“ beg,” future dejow, &c. In general, the active occurs only as an 
impersonal; present, 3c; subjunctive, 3¢y; optative, déo; infinitive, 
deiv; participle, déov ; imperfect, er; first aorist, éd3énoe; future, 
denoet. 

AHK@: see Adxva. 

Aiddoxo, “I teach,” future 534k; first aorist, é3/daka; perfect, 
dedidaya, &e. 

Adpdcxw, “I run away,” usually occurring only in compounds, 
borrows, from the root APAQ, the future dpdoouat ; perfect, dédpaxa ; 
second aorist, edpav, as,a; subjunctive, dp, dpas, doa, &Ke.; opta- 
tive, dpatyv; imperative, dpa0:; infinitive, dpava:; participle, dpds ; 
all formed according to the conjugation in pc. 

Aitnut, “I seek,” retains the long characteristic vowel in the pas- 
sive form, contrary to the analogy of the conjugation in mu. 

Aio, “I fear,” “fly ;” dtouat, “I scare,” “terrify ;” both in use 
only with epic writers. Hence are deduced the perfect déd:a, 
“I fear,” in epic also defda; plural, without a connecting vowel, 
deidtuev, detdire, deidiact; imperative, defd:6:; infinitive, dedévar, 
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epic detdmev; participle dediads, genitive -dros and -Gros; third 
person plural of the imperfect, édeidieav. The common language 
has the present, deida;. future, defrouar; first aorist Z3ea, epic 
&deca; perfect, dédoxa, with a present signification. 

Aoxéw, “ I appear,” “ seem,” from AOKQ; future, déFw, &e.; per- 
fect, with a passive form, dédoypat, “ I have appeared.” The regular 
formation, doxyow, &c., is more rare. 

APAQ: see Aidpdoxe. 

Aivapya:, “J am able ;” second person, dvvacat (not 36vy); imper- 
fect, jdvvdunv, conjugated like foraya:; future, dvvfoopat; first 
aorist, éduvyOnv, and éduvdobnv ; perfect, dedéivnyat. 

Ato, “I cover,” future dtc; first aorist, Z3vea; first aorist pas- 
sive, €d00nv. The perfect, dédvca; and the second aorist, Zw; 
infinitive, dtva:, epic dvpevar; participle, dés 3 have, like the middle, 
whose forms are regular, the signification, “to immerse one’s self,” 
“to inwrap one’s self. 


E. 

"Eyeipo, “ I wake” or “ arouse,” regular in most of its forms ; per- 
fect, éyjyepxa (with the Attic reduplication). The middle, éyeipopal, 
“I awake,” syncopates the second aorist, :ypdéunv (for jyepdunv); in- 
finitive, éypéo6at. To this middle the perfect éypyyopa (for éyiyopa), 
belongs in signification ; besides the epic accessory forms éypiyople 
and éypyyép0act (as the second and third persons plural), and the 
infinitive éypnyopOat. 

“Ed, “J eat,” used in this form only with the epic writers and 
Ionians, besides the perfect @y3a (with the Attic reduplication), and 
the future @doua: (for édo0uat). Prose writers make use of éofiw as 
a present, and attach to it forms from gd, EAEQ ; perfect, édjdoxa 
(4dexa, by change of vowel jdoxa, with the Attic reduplication 
édjdoxa); perfect passive, éd73ecuar; first aorist passive, déor. 
As second aorist active, épayov; infinitive, dayetv. 

“ECouat, “‘ I sit ;” future, édoduat. 

"EpéAw and béda, “I am willing ;” future, ébeAjow and beAfon, &C, 

“E0e, “I am wont,” only with epic writers, together with the per- 
fect middle efwa, Ionic &a, in the same signification. 

EIAQ, an obsolete form with the signification “* J see,” “ per 
ceive,” in epic yet used as a passive, efSouat, “ I am seen,” “appear,” 
_ “seem,” besides the aorist eicdunv or éerodunv. The primitive form 
is IAQ; second aorist, ei3ov; epic, also without augment, 73ov ; sub- 
junctive, 10; optative, ‘3oqu:; imperative, (3¢; infinitive, idev' 
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participle, ‘dav; second aorist middle, eidéunv, idéunv, in the same 
signification. The perfect oida (“ I have perceived” or “ seen into,” 
i.e, “I know”), which belongs thereto, is anomalous in formation 
and conjugation (vid. page 165); second aorist subjunctive, c%dw ; 
optative, eideinv; imperative, tof; infinitive eidéva:, epic, Ionic, 
iduévac ; participle, eidas, via, os, Kc. ; pluperfect joev, epic ydea, 
Attic 73) (formed from the root ed with an augment); second 
person, yes and jdeoba, also yono0a: third person, 7der, epic #3ce 
and gdcev; dual, Zdecrov or yorov; third person, ydetryv or YOTHY 5 
plural, ydecuev or fopev; yderre Or gore; Hdecav or poav. Epic col- 
lateral forms of this pluperfect are, first person, jeidew; second 
person, jeidecs or jetdns; third person, jeider, eidn, or Heide. AS 
future to ofda stands elooua, “ I shall know.” 

Eixe, “ I am like,” besides the future e{&«, usual only in the older 
language. The common language has the perfect middle, o:xa, 
Ionic oka; first person plural, éo‘xayev and Zoryyev, in the present 
signification; participle, éoixers, Ionic oixws, Attic eikas (which is 
always used by the Attics for the signification “* probable,” “ rea- 
sonable ;” while éorxes in Attic only signifies “ similar”) ; pluper- 
fect, émxetv. Epic collateral forms without a connecting vowel are 
eiierov and éixrny, as third person dual of the perfect and pluperfect ; 
and nixro or éixro, as third person’ moguls of the pluperfect with a 
passive form. 

* EvA@ and eidéw, Attic eiAgw, “I meas future eiAjow, &e. Epic 
writers adopt forms from the root EAQ ; as, first aorist, Aca; infini- 
tive, Aca: or eeAca:; participle, éAcas; perfect passive, geAua: ; 
second aorist passive, éa4Anv or édAyv, and, as third person singular 
pluperfect passive, édAyro. 

Etuaprar: see MEIPOMAI. 

Eimetv, “to say,” used only as an aorist; indicative, efrov; sub- 
junctive, era; optative, e¥rosu:; imperative, efré; in the plural, be- 
sides elrere, also éomere; participle, cixwv. Besides these, a first 
aorist also ei7ra, particularly usual in the imperative, efrov, efrdra, &c. 

Eipa, “ I say,” as a present only in epic; future, épéw, Attic épa; 
perfect, efpyxa; perfect passive, elpnuat; future, eipyoopar (with a 
middle form and a passive signification) ; first aorist passive, eip70nv 
Ionic, épp7Onv Attic; infinitive, pyOjvac; participle, pydeis; future, 
pnOjcouat; from a root ‘PEQ. 

Eipw, “I connect together ;” perfect passive, gepuat; pluperfect 
passive, éépunv. 

Eiaba: see 0a. 
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'EAatve and éAdw, “J drive,” future cAacw, Attic éXG, EAGs, AG, 
&c.; infinitive, éAGv; first aorist, 7Aaoa; perfect, éAyAaxa; per- 
fect passive, éAjAauac; third person plural epic, éAjAddara: for éA7- 
Aavrat; first aorist passive, 7AaOqyv. 

EAEYOQ, EAYOQ, EAOQ: see “Epyouat. 

*”EAropat, “ Ihope ;” perfect middle, oAmwa; pluperfect, éoArew. 

‘EAQ: see Aipéa. 

ENEIrKQ, ENEIKQ: see dépo. 

*’Evér, also évvéra, ** I relate,’ “ tell ;” second aorist, &rov; 
subjunctive, évicra; optative, évicmoun; imperative, fore ; infini- 
tive, évometv; future, éviomjo@ and évivro, From it must be dis- 
tinguished évinra or évioow, “ I chide,” “ address harshly,” to which 
the double form of the second aorist belongs; namely, #viramov, and 
évévirov. ‘ 

* Evavobe, “* is” or “ lies thereon,’ an old perfect form, with the 
signification of the present and aorist, used only in composition ; 4s, 
émevyvobe and the like, formed from an obsolete root, "EN@Q, by the 
insertion of o, or from ’ENE@Q by change of the vowel, i in both 
cases with the Attic reduplication. 

* Evirre: see under Evétre. 

*“Evvuut, “ I dress,” in the present formed regularly like detxvupi, 
takes an augment only in the perfect; future, go and coca; first 
aorist, éooa; infinitive, éoa:; perfect passive, ejuat, and in com- 
pounds also éouar; pluperfect passive, etuyv; second person, 100, 
and éooo; third person, éo7o and éeoro (from éounv, ééopny). 

*’Enaupety, “ to enjoy,” as second aorist infinitive, from the indi- 
cative, émndpov ; subjunctive, éravpa; second aorist middle, éryvp?- 
pnv; first aorist middle, émyvpdunv; future, éravpyroua:. The pre- 
sent is émaupioxw, of rare occurrence. ; 

"Eniorapat, “I know ;” imperfect, jmordyny (like forapat); fu- 
ture, émarhaoua:; first aorist, yriornOyv. 

* "Ere, “I am occupied,” “am about something,” takes ex in pte- 
fixing the augment of the imperfect, eirov; second aorist, gory; 
subjunctive, o7@; infinitive, oretv (used only in compounds). The 
middle éropat, “I follow,” is also much used in prose; imperfect, 
eirouny ; future, etyouac; second aorist, éomdéunv subjunctive, ore 
pat and compat; optative, emoiuny and éorotuny imperative, oot; 
epic oméo and oveio; infinitive, oméoOat and éoméoOat; participle, 
omdouevos and éomduevos. The forms of the moods of this second 
aorist, with e prefixed, are peculiar to the Poets alone, and can never 
be used in composition. 
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‘Epaa, “I love,’’ has, besides the present, only the imperfect, jpcv, 
with an active form. The remaining tenses have a passive form, 
but are used in an active sense; as, first aorist, jpaoOnv; future, 
épacOnocouat, The present ép@uat alone has also a passive significa- 
tion. A poetic collateral form with an active signification is épayat ; 
first aorist, jpacdunv. 

“EPTQ and épdw: see ‘PéCo. 

~Epoyuat, “* I ask,” occurs in the general language only as an aorist, 
namely, ipéunv, pero; to which the remaining moods must also be 
added, although the infinitive is accented épeofa: as well as épécOat. 
Future, épyoouat. All deficiency is supplied by épwrdo. The 
Tonians have, instead of it, the hia etpouat, imperfect eipdunv, 
retare eipyoomat. 
“Eppa, “ I go away,” future éppnow; first aorist, yppnoa. 

’Epubaive, also épetOa, “ I make red,” future épvOnow ; first aorist, 
jpvOnva and npevoa ; perfect, ipvOnxa. 

*’Eptxo, “ I keep back,” future épttw; first aorist, éputa (rare) ; 
more usual, second aorist, jpixaxov. 

“Epxouat, “I go,” forms from EAEY@Q the future éAcboouai or 
€Aevootpar; second aorist, narvOov, Attic 7A0ov, Doric jvOov; infini- 
tive, éAéetv; imperative, éAdée, &c.; perfect, éAjAvOa, epic also 
eiAnAovba. 

"Eobia, “I eat: see “Eda. 

Evdw, xabetdo, “ I sleep,” future ebdjow, xalevdnow; imperfect, 
éxaQevdov, more rarely xa@nvdov and xafevdov. 

Etipioxw, “ I find,” from EYPQ; second aorist, evpov; imperative, 
etpé; future, etpjow; perfect, evpyxa; perfect passive, evpyuat; first 
aorist passive, evpéOnv; aorist middle, etpdunv and etpapny. 

“ExOoua, “ I am hated,” future éxOjoouat; perfect, nxOnuat. 

“Exo, “ I have,” future fw and cxjow; second aorist, éoxov ; 
infinitive, cxetv; subjunctive, cy; optative, cyoinv; imperative, 
oxé, and also oyés (for cxé6, according to the conjugation in pe); 
perfect, doynxa. Passive future, cxeOjooua. Middle future, cfouar 
and oxjcoua: ; second aorist, éoxounv. From the root XQ, whence 
the aorist is borrowed, a new present is formed, with the prefix ¢, 
namely, tox, “I hold” or “ keep,” to which also the future cxjom 
belongs in signification. 

The following, as compounds of @y, must be adduced on account 
of certain irregularities : 

1. avéyoua, “ I endure,” takes a double augment; as, imper- 
fect, 7vecxounv; second aorist, rveorxounv. 
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2. aumréyo, “I wrap up;” imperfect, awmretyov; future, aupéta; 
second aorist, yumioyov; infinitive, ay'rioyev. Middle, 
auméxopat or aumioxvoduat, “I have on ;” future, aupéte- 
par; second aorist, jumioxounv. 

3. brioeyvodpa, “I promise ;” future, trooynoopat; second a0- 
rist, bareoyounv ; imperative, from the passive, troayébyr: ; 
perfect, tméoxnuat. 

“Exro, “ I boil,” fature éyrjow, &c.; verbal adjective, épds and 
éyrntos, éyryréos. 

Zz. 

Zaw, “ J live,’ takes, in contraction, » instead of a; as, second per- 
son, Cis; third person, Cj, &c.; infinitive, (jv; imperative, (nd 
(according to the conjugation in uc); imperfect, @Cav, ns, &c. 

Zebyvuut, “ I join,” future Cevéw, &c. ; second aorist passive, elvy7. 

Zévvupt, “I gird,” future Cécw, &e.; perfect passive, Eoopat; 
first aorist passive, éCaoOnv. 


H. , 

"Hua, “I sit’? In prose, the compound xa@nyar, which generally 
takes the augment in the preposition, (as, imperfect, éxaOjuny,) is 
more usual ; and also forms peculiar moods; as, subjunctive, xafapat; 
optative, xafotunv; imperative, xZOnc0 (also naQov, for xdeco, with 
the o dropped). As varieties of dialect, the collateral forms of the 
third person plural, jjvra: and jvro, are to be observed, which in 
Ionic are éarat, éaro, and in epic etarat, etato. 


0. 
OANQ: see Ovackea. , 
Odmrre, “I bury,” forms, from the root @©AQ, future, baba; 

first aorist, 2aypa; perfect, rérapa; perfect passive, 7é0apupat ; first 

aorist passive, €04¢0nv; second aorist passive, érapyv, and so oD. 

From this is to be distinguished the obsolete form OA®Q, “J am 

astonished ;” from which ré6y7a, as a perfect middle, with a present 

signification, and éragov, as a second aorist, occur in the Poets. 

Oda, “I run ;” future Oeboouat or Pevrotuar: the remaining tenses 
are supplied by the forms of rpéxo. 

Ovyyave, “ I touch,” forms, from iyo, future, Oo and Oiouat; 
second aorist, @@ryov. ) 

Ovajcka, “ I die,” forms, from OANQ, second aorist, @avov; future, 

Oavoduar; perfect, réOvnxa (by transposition of the radical letters), 

besides the syncopated forms, first person plural, ré6vayev; third 
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person plural, reOvaoe; optative, reOvainv; imperative, réOvat: ; infi- 
nitive, reOvdvat; participle, reOvyxas, together with reOveas, reOvnas, 
reOveros. From the perfect is formed a future, reOvyto and aoe 
Eouat, in frequent use with the Attics. 

Oopém and OOP: see Opwcxe. 

Opépw: see Tpédo. 

Opéxa: see Tpéxa. - 

Optra, “I bruise,” future Opty, &c.; second aorist passive, 
eTpugny. 

* @pacxa, “I spring,” forms, from ©OPQ, second aorist, COopov ; 
future, Oopoduat. 

OYQ: see Tide. 

Ovo, “I sacrifice,” future bbow &e.; first aorist passive, éréOyv. 


I. 
"IAQ: see Exda. 


"Iw, xabite, “ I seat,” “make to sit;” future iCyow, xalityow, or 
kai (for xa0iow) ; first aorist, éxaOcoa. 

‘Ixvéouat, more rarely tw, “I come,” future to; usual, ?fouat ; 
first aorist, ‘a; usual, second aorist, tov; second aorist middle, ixé- 
unv; perfect, fyuaz. In prose, the compound ddixvéoua is alone 
used, 

‘TAdoxopas, “ I propitiate,” “ appease ;” future (Adcouar, epic iAde- 
couat (from the root fAdouat or TAauat, which are still used in single 
forms with the - writers); first aorist, (Aaodunv. Of the active, 
‘hd and tAnut, “ I am propitious,” an imperative, AO; and of the 
perfect, a subjunctive, (Anna ; ans iAjkouu; occur with the epic 
writers, 

“Irrapat: see Méropat. 


K. 


*KAAQ, a primitive for the derivation of several verbal forms: 
1. For xatvupat, “I am distinguished,” “ excel;” perfect, KEKAT MAL 5 
Pluperfect, éxexdopnv. 2. For «neo, “ I trouble ;” future, xexadjow } 
second aorist infinitive, xexadetv; participle, xexadav. Middle, x4do- 
ua, “Tam troubled ;” future xexadjoouac; perfect, xéxnda, with a 
present signification. 3. For yaCw or yaCoua, “ I give way ;’’ second 
aorist, kexadduyv, besides the regular éyaoduny or éxacodpny. 

KabéCopar, xabetdm, xaOnuat, kabilo: see”“ECouat, Evdw, Hua, Io. 

Kaivyyar: see KAAQ, 

Kato, “ I burn,” Attic xém, with long a, and without contraction ; 
future, katow ; first aorist, ékavoa; perfect, xéxavxa; perfect passive, 
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xéxavpat; first aorist passive, éxatOnv; second aorist passive, éxayv. 
Besides the given form of the first aorist, must be observed the 
double epic form ya and éxera, and the Attic éxea, all formed with- 
out o; subjunctive, «jo; optative, «jay; imperative, xecov; infi- 
nitive, xjac; participle, xefas. Also in epic, éxydunv and éxerdunv 
occur in the middle form. 

Kadée, “ I call,” future xadéow, Attic ead; first aorist, éxdéAcoa; 
ip xéxAnka; first aorist passive, €xAnOv; perfect passive, xéxAn- 

* T am named,” “am called;” optative, xexAgunv, xéxAyo, &c. ; 
uit passive, kAnOjropuat; third future passive, kexAnooua. Middle, 
in the same signification with the active, future, xaAotdya: (for xaré- 
cova); first aorist, dncdooduny. 

Kapve, “ I grow weary,” from KAMQ; second aorist, &kayov; fu- 
ture, xapotuat; perfect, xéxunxa; participle, xexunxas, epic Kexpunoos. 

Ketyat, “ J lie;’? second person, xetoat, &c.; subjunctive, céwpuar, 
én, &c.; optative, xeofuyv; imperative, xetoo; infinitive, xetoOac ; 
participle, xefuevos; imperfect, éxeiunv, exeiro, &c.; future, xeioo- 
mac; epic and Ionic collateral forms of the third person plural pre- 
sent are xetarat and xéarat, for xetvrat. In composition with prepo- 
sitions, the accent recedes in the indicative to the preposition ; but in 
the infinitive it remains on the root; as, xardxeipat, but xaraxeto@at. 

Kepavvuut, “ I mingle,” from cepa, which is still found in the epic 
language; future, xepacw, Attic xepd; first aorist, éxépaca, epic 
xépagoa, also Expyoa; perfect, xéxpaxa; perfect passive, xéxpayat 
and xexépacuat; first aorist passive, éxpaOnv and éxepacOnv. 

Kepdaive, “ I gain,” future xepdavé and Kepdjoe ; first aorist, éxép- 
dnva, éxépdava and éxépdyaa, 

Kydo: see KAAQ. 

Kipvnut, an epic collateral form of Kepavyyyu, which see. 

Kixava, “I reach,” “ overtake ;” subjunctive, xrya, epic xrxei@ ; 
optative, Kiyeiny ; infinitive, xixijvat; participle, xcyeis; third person 
dual of the imperfect, x:x7ryv, all formed from KIXHMI; future, 
Kixjow and Kixfoouat; second aorist, éxcxov. 

Kixpnue: see Xpaa. 

KAdlw, “I sound,” future xAaytw; first aorist, éxAayéa; perfect 
middle, xéxAnya; second aorist, éxAayov. 

KAaio, “ I weep,” Attic xAdw, with long a, and without contrac- 
tion; future, xAaioouat or kAavoodua; first aorist, éckAavea; per-~ 
fect, xéxAavxa. The future xAawjow, or kAajow, is more rare. 

* Kato, “ I hear ;” imperative, xAd0c and xéxAv0. 

Kopéwuat, “I satisfy; future, xopéow; first aorist, éxdpeca; 
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perfect, xexépyxa; perfect passive, xexdperua:, Ionic and epic xe- 
Kopnuat. 

* Koptoow, “ I arm;” perfect passive, xexdpuOuat. 

Kpala, “I cry;” perfect middle, xéxpaya; first person plural, 
xéxpayyev 5 imperative, xéxpay&; third future passive, xexpatouat ; 
second aorist, épayov. 

Kpeyudvvups, “ I suspend;” passive, xpeuavvupat, “ I am suspended,” 
and a middle, “ I suspend myself ;” xpéuapat (like torapuar), “ I hang,” 
to which are joined, subjunctive, xpéuopar; optative, xpeuaiuny; 
future active, xpcuacw, Attic xpeuo, as, 4, &c. The aorist passive, 
éxpeuaoOnv, is common to the passive, middle, and intransitive; but 
the future passive, xpeuacOncopuat, belongs only to xpezavyvpyar; since 
xpéyauat has a peculiar future, cpeunoopa:, “ I shall hang,” “ hover.” 

Kreiva, “ I kill,” root KTE, and, by changing the vowel, KTA; 
future xreva, Ionic xravéw; first aorist, éxreva; second aorist, éra- 
vov, besides epic éxrav, as, a (formed according to the conjugation in 
M, a8, édpav, from didpadoxw); third person plural, ékrav for éxracay ; 
subjunctive, x7@; infinitive, xravat, xrdpevat, xrdpuev 3 participle, 
«ras; perfect, éxraxa; perfect middle, éxrova; first aorist passive, 
extdOnv or exravOnv, besides the poetic form éxrduny, as passive to 
the second -aorist @xrav. 

Kuvéw, “I kiss,” future xuvqroya:, or (from KYQ) «vow; first 
aorist, éxvea. 

A. 

Aayyave, “ I receive by lot” or “fate,” root AAXQ and AHXQ; 
future Aytouar; second aorist, ZAaxov; perfect, efAnya or AéAoyya 
(sometimes called a perfect middle), as from AETXQ. 

AauBdve, “I take,” root AABQ and AHBQ; future Amroua; 
second aorist, ¢AaBov; perfect, etAnpa; perfect passive, efAnupat ; 
first aorist passive, efAnpOnv; second aorist middle, éAaBéynv. The 
Ionians form AeAGSyxa, and, from AAMBQ, the future Aduyrouar, 
first aorist passive éAdupOnv, perfect passive AcAaupar, first aorist 
middle éAauirauyv. 

AavOdve, more rarely A4Ow, “I am concealed,” future Ajco; 
second aorist, ZAafov; perfect middle, AéAnfa. Middle, Aav@dvoua, 
more rarely AnOouat, “I forget ;” future, Ajooua:; second aorist, 
éhabdunv ; perfect passive, AéAnopat. 

Aaxéw, or Adoxw, “J resound; second aorist, €Aaxoyv; future, 
Aaxnoopats perfect, AéAaxa and A€Anxa. 

‘Aéyo: 1.“ I say,” forms no perfect active in this signification, 
but uses, instead of it, etpnxa (see Ew), otherwise: wholly regular ; 
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future AéEw; first aorist, gAeta; perfect passive, A¢Aeypas; first 
aorist passive, €AéxOnv. 2. “I gather,” future AéEw, &c.; perfect, 
ethoxya; perfect passive, etAeyuar; second aorist passive, édéyqv; 
second future passive, Aéyyoouar. 3. Middle, “ J lay myself down;” 
future AéEouat; first aorist, AeEGunv ; third person singular, senmed 
aorist, Aéxro, withont a connecting vowel. Acadéyouat, “ J converse ;” 
perfect, diefAeyuar ; first aorist, dteA€xOnv. Hence it unites in itself 
the forms given under 1 and2, — 

AHBQ: see AapuBave. 

AHOQ: see AavOdve. - 

AHXQ: see Aayyxava. 

Aobw, “ I wash.” In this verb the Attics almost invariably con- 
tract the connecting vowel of the termination with the ov; as, ZAou, 
third person singular of the imperfect; ZAouyev, first — plural. 
Present passive, Aodua:, &c. ; infinitive, Aoda Oar. 


M. 

*Maioua: see MAQ. 

MAKQ, “J bleat.”” From this obsolete primitive form there re- 
main only the second aorist guaxov, and the perfect péunxa, parti- 
ciple Meuaxuia, which are associated with the common present 
pankdouat, 

Mavéava, “I learn,” from MA@Q; second aorist, euabov ; future, 
eaOnocouat; perfect, peudOnxa. 

*Mdpvaya, “ I fight,’’ usual only in the present and imperfect; 
optative, uapvoiunv. 

Mdxopai, “I fight,” future payéoouar and payfoouat, Attic po- 
xovpac; first aorist, éuayeoduyy ; perfect, Mepaxeouas and peyaynuat. 

*MAQ, an obsolete primitive form, signifying, 1. “J desire,” 

“ strive,” and has in this signification only the perfect, pyéyaa ; first 
person plural, uépapev ; participle, Mepaws ; genitive, -d70s and @7055 
third person plural pluperfect, pépacav. 2. “TF taste,” “ feel,” in 
which the present patomas is usual; future, udoouac; first aorist, 
émacdpny. 

*Meipoua, “ I obtain,” from the root MEPR ; paket middle, 
éupopa $ perfect passive, eiuapyar. Hence eimaprat, ‘ ‘ it is ordained 
by fate.” | 

MéAd@, “ I am about,” “am to come ;” imperfect, ueAAor, with 
the temporal augment; future, wedAAfow, &e. 

Médw, “ I concern,” “ give concern to,” “lie at the heart of,” 
is mostly used in the active form only, as an impersonal, péAct; 
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fature, ueAnoe, ke. ; perfect epic, uéunre; middle, wéAouar, “ J am 
concerned ;” future, peAjoouat; first aorist, éueAnOnv. 

Méufrwxa: see MOAQ. 

Méve, “I remain ;” perfect, weuévyxa; perfect middle, uéuova. — 

Miyuut, also ployer, “I mix,” future pito; first aorist, Zucka; 
perfect passive, péueyuacr; finst aorist ays éuixOnv; second aorist 
passive, eulyny. 

Miuvnoxe, “I remind,” from MNAQ, fies uvnow, &c. Middle, 
KinvnoKxopat, “I remember,” “mention ;” first aorist, éuvgoOnv; 
future, pvnoOjnoouar; perfect, meuvnuat, “TI am mindful of.” “ think 
of,” “remember ;” subjunctive, puéuveuat; optative, menvEunY and 
Henveunv; to which is joined the third future passive, MEMVATOmaL, 
“I shall ever bear in mind.” 

*MOAQ, “ I go,” future poAotdua: ; second aorist, guoAov ; perfect, 
néuBdoxa (formed from MOAQ by a transposition of the radical let- 
ters, therefore properly uéuA@xa, and by the insertion of 8). The 
usual present thereto is BAdcxa. 

*Muxdoua, “ I bellow ;” second norms EuuKov ; perfect, uéuvKa ; 
from MYKQ, 

N, 


*Naiw, “ I dwell,” future vaccouat ; first aorist middle, évacodunvs 
first aorist passive, évdoOnv; perfect passive, vévacua:. The first 
aorist active, 2vacca, has the transitive signification, “ J bring into 
a dwelling.” 

Ndoow, “I stuff,” future vat; first aorist, 2vata; perfect pas- 
sive, vévacpat, 

Néuw, “ I distribute,” future veud and veunow; first aorist, évema ; 
perfect, vevéunxa ; first aorist passive, éveunOnv and éveuednv. 

Néw, “I swim,” future vevooua: and veveoduat; first aorist, 
tveura, &c, 

Nilo, “I wash,” borrows its tenses from virra, future vivo, &e 


0. 


“Ole, “ I smell,” “ emit an odour,” fature sthoo ; perfect middle, 
sade, with the reduplication, and a present eerie: 

Otyo and ofyvupe, usually avoiyvupt, “ I open; " imperfect, avéw*yov 5 
first aorist, avéwta; infinitive, avotka:; perfect, avéoxa; pectect 
middle, avéwya, with an intransitive signification, “ J stand open.” 
Epic writers generally use only the temporal, not the syllabic 
augment. and » is then changed into wi; thus, first aorist, wita. 


Ofda; see EXda. 
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Qtouat or oipat, “ I think ;” second person, ores; imperfect, dou, 
also Gunv; future, oijcouar; first aorist, @7Oyv; infinitive, oinfjva. 
Epic writers lengthen the diphthong, and say dioyaz, or, with an 
active form, dt, and form the remaining tenses to it regularly ; 3s, 
first aorist middle, diodunv ; first aorist passive, aicOnv. 

Otyouat, “I depart,” or “am gone,” future oixqropat; perfect, 
@xnpat; or, in an active form with @, olxaKa. 

OI: see Ovopac and Pépa. 

"Oricbaive or ddicbdve, “ J slide,” future dAccOfow 5 second aorist, 
warobov. 

~OrAuaut, “ I destroy,” from ’OAQ, future dAéow, Attic cA; first 
aorist, ®Aeca; perfect, dAdAexa. Middle, cAAvuar, “ I perish ;” 
future, dAoduat; second aorist, aAduny. The perfect middle cAwha 
has the reduplication. 

“Opvumi, “I swear,” future duotua:; first aorist, Suoca ; perfect, 
Spdipora 5 perfect passive, dudpoouat, but in the third person, also, 
Opmporat. 

"Opdpyvum, “I wipe off,” future ducpgo, &c. 

"Ovivnut, “I am of use,” forms the present and imperfect like 
tornut, but the remaining tenses from the primitive "ONAQ ; future, 
évncw; first aorist, @vyoa. Middle, dvivaya, ‘‘ I have advantage ;” 
second aorist, avdunv, epic and Ionic eviunv; optative, dvaiunv; infi- 
nitive, ovac@at. 

*”Ovouat, “ I revile,” present and imperfect like dé dopat, the rest 
from ‘ONOQ; future, dvocouar; first aorist, dvooduny; first aorist 
passive, avocOnv. 

ONQ, “ I see;” perfect, orwma; future, dyrouar; first aorist pas- 
sive, wpOnv (with an active as well as a passive meniioaten) per- 
fect passive, auuar; future, Sp Ojeopat. 

“Opa, “ I see;” imperfect, édpwv, Ionic epwv; perfect, édpaxa; 
perfect passive, édpayar; first aorist passive, éwpaOnv. All the re- 
maining forms are wanting to this verb, and are supplied by those 
given under ’OMQ and Exdw. 

“Opvumt, “* I excite,” from OPQ, future dpow; first aorist, cpr 
second aorist, wpopov, with the reduplication. Middle, dpvupar, “ I 
arise ;”” second aorist, wpdéuny, or, by rejecting the connecting vowel, 
@punv; second person, Opoo ; imperative, dpceo or opoo; perfect, 
dpépeyac; perfect middle, dpwpa. 

"Ooppaivouat, “ I smell,” future do¢paoouat; second aorist, dodpr- 
Bnv, also dadpapnv. 

‘Opeina, “ I am indebted,” “ am obliged,” “ ought,” future OperAyows 
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&e. The second aorist wedov ig used merely to designate a wish, 
“ oh that!’ “ would that!” and the more usual present is o@AroKavo ; 
future dpAnoe, Kc. - 


I. 

TAOQ: see Mécyxa. 

Naitw, “I jest,” future waifouac and ra:kotvpar; first aorist, 
énaica; perfect, wératxa; perfect passive, wématouat and wémarypat. 

Maiw, “J strike,’ future, usually avjow, but the remaining tenses 
regular; first aorist, éra:ca; perfect, wémra:xa ; first aorist passive, 
erraicOnv. ) 

Maoxo, “J suffer,’ from TIAQQ; second aorist, érafov. Perfect 
middle, rérovOa, from IIENO2. The form wémn6a for the perfect, 
émnoa for the first aorist, and ajcoua: for the future, are more rare, 
and are proper to the poetic language alone. A peculiar Homeric 
form is +écroa8e, as second person plural of the perfect. 

Tleiw, “ I persuade,” proceeds regularly in the active; but forms, 
besides the first aorist @me:oa, a second aorist, ér:@ov (with the epic 
reduplication wém:0ov), and likewise an epic future, rem:Oyow. Pas- 
sive and middle, sreéOouaz, the latter voice with the meaning, “J be- 
lieve,” “ follow,” “ obey ;’? second aorist middle, ém:Odunv, with redu- 
plication rewcOdunv 3 perfect middle, wémoi0a, “ I trust.” 

MeAdto, “ I make to approach,” “bring near,” regular up to the — 
epic forms of the second aorist, éwAnunv (as middle, according to the 
conjugation in wc), and the first aorist passive, weAdoOnv. 

Ilérpwrar: see NOPQ. 

llérra: see Néoow. 

*Mép0w, “I lay waste ;’’ second aorist, émpafov, by transposition 
of the radical letters, for érapQov. 

lésow, wérrw, “ I boil,” future réyvo, &c., from rérro. 

lecetv: see Mirra. 

Neravvyu, “ I spread,” future weracw, Attic mera; perfect pas- 
sive, wémrauat (for reméracpat); first aorist passive, érerdoOyv. 

Wéroua, “ J fly.” From this primitive form, by syncope, we have 
the second aorist érrdéuny, infinitive rréoOar, future merqooua: (usual 
form wrjcouat). -According to the conjugation in ws are formed the 
present, wérayat and trrapac; first aorist, ém7rdunv; second aorist, 
érrqv; infinitive, wrfjvat; participle, wrds; perfect, mémrnxa. Be- 
sides these, epic writers use the lengthened forms rordopat, mordo- 
vat, and also woréouat, the tenses of which are formed regularly; as, 
Perfect, remormuar, &c. 
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NET: see Misra. 

Met@ouat: see MuvOdvopat. 

yyvumt, “I fix,” fature wnt, &c.; first aorist passive, émjyqv; 
second aorist passive, émayyv; perfect middle, wémmya, “ I stand fast.” 

TiuwAnu, “I fill ;” infinitive, rymAdvat, formed by reduplication 
from the root IIAAQ, wherein yp is inserted to strengthen the syllable. 
This is frequently rejected by the Poets, and also in prose, when in 
composition an additional » happens to stand immediately before the 
reduplication (as, for example, éurimAnu). Future rAjoa, &c.; 
perfect passive, mémwAnopat; first aorist, émAjoOnv. Besides these 
are to be observed an epic second aorist middle, érAnynv or Anu; 
optative, mAefuyv, with an intransitive signification, “J am full,” 
and a perfect middle, rémAn@a, likewise with an intransitive present 
signification, and derived from an accessory form TAO00, which is 
also not unusual as a present. 

Tiumpnut, “I set on fire ;” infinitive, mympdvat, proceeds in the 
present and imperfect like fornu:; the remaining forms .are from 
TIPAQ or xp70; thus, future, mpqow, &c.; first aorist passive, 
éxpycOyv. Here, also, the w inserted to strengthen the syllable is 
omitted when an additional « stands immediately before the redupli- 
cation; as, éumrtrpnut. 

Tlive, “I drink,” from IWIQ, future wfoua:; second aorist, mov; 
infinitive, mecv, &c.; imperative, mt0:. All the rest are formed 
from II0Q; perfect, wérwxa; perfect passive, rémopat; first aorist 
passive, érdOqv; future passive, roOjcouat. The forms rice, émea, 
have the transitive signification, “to give to drink,” to which memioxw 
is usual as a present. 

Tlempdacxa, “ J sell,” from repaw, future wepdow; first aorist, éxé- 
paca. Then from IPAQ, perfect, rémpaxa; perfect passive, wémpayat; 
first aorist el eal émpaOnv; third future passive, Temparopat. 

Mimrw, “I fall,” forms, from WET, the future wecoduat; second 
‘cnt, 6 eregov; and from IITOQ, the perfect, wenT@Ka. 

TIIQ: see Miva. 

TAdlw, “I cause to wander,” “ drive about,” future wAdyto, &e. 

TIAAQ, wAnOo: see Diwranu. 

TIAé@, “ J sail; future active, rAetow; future middle, rAcvaopat 
and mAevootuat ; first aorist active, érAevea, &c.; perfect passive, 
mémAcvoyat ; first aorist passive, érActobnv. 

WAyjoow, “I strike,’ future wAgéw, &c.; second aorist passive, 
éerAjyyv, but in the compounds érAaynv. An epic form is the second 
aorist active, rérAnyov, with the reduplication, 
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[lAdéea, an Ionic accessory form of wAéw; whence a second aorist, 
érAcv, according to the conjugation in ws; participle, Adc. 

Ivéw, “ I breathe,” future rvetow or tvevootuat, &c.$ first aorist 
passive, érvetoOnv; perfect passive, *mémvuuar, “I possess spirit,” 
“am wise.” | 

Tog, “I long for,” future wobjcw and wobécw, usually robé- 
sonar; perfect, remdOnxa ; perfect passive, memdOnuar; first aorist 
passive, érobéaOnv. 

Topetv, éropov, “ I gave,” a defective second aorist with the Poets, 
To the same theme-(in the sense of “‘ ¢o distribute”) belongs the per- 
fect passive wémpwrat, “ it is ordained by fate ;” participle, rempwe 
pevos. | 

MOQ: see Miva. 

TIPOQ: see Mopety. 

NTAQ: see Merdvvupe, Méropa. 

rjoow, “ I cower down,” future rrjé@, and the remaining forms 
regular ; perfect participle, memrnds. : 

NITOQ: see Mirra. 

IuvOavouat, ** I learn,” from resouat (poetic), future mevoouat ; 
second aorist, émru@dunv; perfect, mémrucpat. 


P. 


‘Pélo, “Ido,” future pé&o, or, from” EPTQ, future éptw, &e. ; 
perfect middle, Zopya. . 

‘Péo, “I flow, ” future petow; future middle, petooua: ; first acciat 
active, pevoa. In the same signification, however, the second 
aorist €ppinv (formed according to the conjugation y:, from a root 
‘PYEQ), with the future pujoouar and perfect égpénxa, is more usual. 

‘Péw, “I say: see Eipa. 

‘Phyvumt, “ I rend,” fature pyge, &c.; second aorist passive, éppa- 
yv; perfect middle, éppaya, with an intransitive signification, “ J am 
rent,” | 

‘Pryéw, “ I shudder,” future pryjow, &c.; perfect middle, *éppiya. 

‘Pirro and prrréw, “ I throw,” both forms usual in the present 
and imperfect; all the rest from the first only; future aes &e. 5 
second aorist passive, éppignv. 

‘Puéw: see ‘Péw. 

"Poévvupt, “I strengthen,” fut. pd0w, &c.; perfect passive, éppacpat ; 


xt 


imperative, éppwoo, “ farewell ;” first aorist passive, éspacOnv. 
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2. 


Larrilo, “I sound a trumpet,” future cadriyto, &c. 

LRévvyu, “I extinguish,” future oBéow, &c.; perfect passive, 
éeBeouat; first aorist passive, éoRéoOnv. The perfect ZoPyxa, and 
the second aorist €o@yv, infinitive o8jvac, have the intransitive sigti- 
fication, “ to be extinguished,” like the passive. 

* Zeta, “I put in motion,” first aorist, 2ooeva, formed without o; 
and, by doubling the o in annexing the augment, perfect passive 
éxovpat; first aorist passive, éootOnv. 

Lxeddvvymi, “I scatter,” future cxeddow, Attic exedd, &c.; per- 
fect passive, éoxédacuat. 

LKérro, “I dry up;’’ first aorist, ZrxnAa (an epic form, as from 4 
root ZKAAAQ). Middle, oxéAAouat, “I am dried up ;” future, oxdy 
couat. To these, on account of a signification likewise intransitive. 
the active forms, perfect éoxAnxa and second aorist ZorxAny, infinitive 
oxAjjvat (formed according to the conjugation in yc), also belong. 

Zyudw, “ I smear ;” second person, opgs, &c.; infinitive, opjv; 
future, cpjow, &c. ; first aorist passive, éoujyOnv, from opie. 

Lreitv, orécbar: see “Exra. 

Lrévdw, “ I make a libation,” future oreifow ; first aorist, oreica; 
perfect, érmema; perfect passive, grmempat; first aorist passive, 
eorreiaOny. 

Lrepéw, “ I deprive,” proceeds regularly ; but in the passive is the 
more simple form o7épouar, to which a second aorist éo-répny, parti- 
ciple crepets, and future orephoopat, belong. 

Lropévvuut, ordpvumt, and orpdvvuut, “I spread,” future eropéow 
and orpécw; first aorist, éordpeca and éorpwca; perfect, gorpaxa; 
perfect passive, orpopar, more rarely éorépyuat; first aorist passive, 
éoropécOnv and éarpwdnv. 

*Zrvyéo, “ I abhor,” “ I hate,” future ervyjow, &c. The second 
aorist ervyov is formed from a root ZTYTQ, as also a first aorist 
érrvéa, with a transitive signification, “ I make to shudder.” 

Zyetv: see “Eya. 

Lilo, “I save,” future odo; perfect passive, céowopar; but 
first aorist passive, éoaOnv. 

T. 

Tarde, “ I endure,” used only in the first aorist, éréAaca, epic 
érdkacoa. The perfect, rérAyxa (in plural, by syncope, 7érAquer); 
imperative, révAa0; infinitive rerAdvas, epic rerAduev ; future TAT 
souat, and second aorist @rAyv (according to the conjugation in pi); 
infinitive, rAjvac; imperative, TAM; optative, 7Aainv; participle, rhas. 
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TA®Q; see Odrre. 

TAQ: see Teiva. 

Teiva, “I stretch,” future revo; first aorist, Zrewva. From the 
radical form TE come the perfect réraxa, perfect passive rérayai, 
first aorist passive érd0nv, future rabjcopa. 

TEKQ: see Tixro. 

Téuve, “I cut” forms from TEMQ the future rey, second aorist 
érepov, perfect rérunxa, perfect passive rérunuas, first aorist passive 
é7unOnv. In Ionic, this verb is raéuvm; from which comes the second 
aorist @vayov, a form used also with the Attics. 

*Teraywv, “reaching,” “ seizing,” a second aorist participle, from 
the same root with Teive. 

Tevyw. In this form, two kindred verbs must be accurately 
distinguished : 

1. Tetyw, “I make,” “ fabricate ;” regular future, rebtw ; first 
aorist, érevga; perfect, rérevya; perfect passive, rérvy- 
pat; first aorist passive, érvy6yv. Epic forms of the second 
aorist are, réruxov, active, and reruxdunv, middle, both by 
reduplication 

2. Tuyxave, “I happen,” “ acquire,’ future redEouat; second 
aorist, éruxov; perfect, rerbéynxa. 

Tixrw, “I bring forth,” from TEKQ, future rééw; future middle, 
réfopa: ; second aorist, érexov; perfect, réroxa. 

Tirpaw, “I bore,” from TPAQ, future rpjow, &c. An accessory 
form more usual with the Attics is t:rpaive, to which belong the 
future v:tpav@ and the first aorist évizpyva. The perfect-is always 
from the radical form, rérpyxa; perfect passive, rérpnyct. 

Titpwoxo, “I wound,” epic tpdw, future tpdcw, &c.; perfect 
passive, réTpwpac; first aorist passive, érpébnv; future, rpadjcouat, 
and also tp®couat, with the form of the middle, but the signification 
of the passive. 

Tim, “I honour,” is merely poetical, and forms regularly the 
future riow, &c.; perfect passive, rérma:. At the same time, 
however, it furnishes the derivative tenses also to 

Tiva, “I pay,” “atone for,” future rico; perfect passive, 

rériopat; first aorist passive, éricOnv. The middle rivouat, 
future ricoyas, first aorist éricdunv, has the signification, 
“to revenge,” “ punish.” 

TAHMI, radical form assumed for the formation of some tenses of 
Taddw, which see. 

Tpégw, “I nourish,” future Opéra; perfect middle, rérpoda ; 
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perfect passive, ré0paypar; infinitive, re)papOa:; second aorist pas- 
sive, érpapyv ; more rarely, first aorist passive, éOpépAnyv. 

Tpéxo, “I run,” future Opéto; future middle, OpéEoua; first 
aorist active, @peta. More usually, from APEMQ, second aorist, 
&payov; future, Spayotua; perfect active, dedpduyxa; perfect mid- 
dle, dédpopa. 

Tpayo, “I eat,” future rpwtouar; second aorist, é7payov, from 
TPATQ. 

Tvyyave: see Tevyw. 

Tinre, “I strike,” has commonly, with the Attics, fut. rurrqjce ; 
second aorist passive, ériryv. 

Tide, “I fumigate,” “burn,” future Oiyrw ; second aorist passive, 
éripny. 

Y. 


“Ymicxvéozat: see under” Eye. 


®. 

Paya: see”Eda. 

Paivw, “I cause to appear,” future gava; first aorist, &nva ; 
second aorist, épavov; perfect middle, répnva; perfect passive, 
mépacyat; first aorist passive, épavOny ; second aorist passive, épavyv ; 
second future passive, pavyrouat. The passive has an intransitive 
signification, “J appear,”’ which properly belongs to the middle. 

Peidouat, “ I spare,” future peicouat, &c. Epic forms are, perfect, 
mepidnuat, usual form mépempar; third future, redidqnroua:, in the 
signification of the simple future; second aorist, megiddunv, by re- 
duplication. 

dépw, “I bear ;” imperfect, épepov; present passive, Pépomac ; 
imperfect, épepdunv. All the other tenses are formed partly from 
OIQ, partly from ENETKQ. Thus, future, ofcw; first aorist, Aveyxa 
(Ionic jvecxa); second aorist, nveyxov; perfect, évgvoya; perfect 
passive, évyveyyar (Ionic évqveryyar); first aorist passive, jvéyOnv 
(Ionic jvefyOnv); future, évexOjcoua: and oicOyooua; future middle, 
otcouat; first aorist middle, jveyxaunv. In epic, several other forms 
are derived from OIQ, besides these adduced; as, imperative of the 
aorist, cise, oisérw, &c.; subjunctive of the aorist, third person sin- 
gular, olcy. : 

@0ave, “I am beforehand,’ “ anticipate,” forms, from ®OAQ, 
future, P0j0 ; future middle, P0jcouar ; first aorist active, 2p0aca ; 
second aorist, @pOnv; subjunctive, ¢00; optative, POainv, &c.; 
perfect, ép0axa. 
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iw, “ I beget,” future piow; first aorist, 2pvea; middle, pvouar, 
“I arise,” “am born,” &ec.; perfect active, wépuxa, “I am by 
nature ;”’ second aorist, épuv, “ I am,” &c. 


X. 

Xaipo, “ I rejoice,” future xyapyow; future middle, yarphoopuar ; 
in epic also xexapjow and xexapyoouat; second aorist, éxdpnv (accord- 
ing to the conjugation in 4s); subjunctive, yap; optative, yapetny, 
&c. Besides these are to be observed the forms of the aorist: 
éxaipnoa with later writers; éynpdynv and xeyapduny in epic. Per- 
fect active, xeydpyxa; perfect passive xeydpypya:, poetic xéyapuat. 

XéCw, “ I stool,” future yéow, more usual than yeroduar; perfect 
middle, xéxoda. 

Xéw, “ I pour,” future xetow; first aorist, yea, epic “eva (formed 
without the characteristic of the tense, by merely annexing the ter- 
mination); infinitive of the first aorist, yéa:; imperative, yéov, 
xearo, &c.; perfect, xéyuca; perfect passive, xéyuuac; first aorist 
passive, éxvOnv, &c. 

Xpdo. Of this verb must be distinguished five different forms of 
inflection, with their significations : 

1. Xpdw, “I give a response,” proceeds regularly; infinitive, 
xpav; future, xe7ow, &c.; first aorist passive, éxppoOnv. 

2. Kixpnut, “I lend,” proceeds like tornus (yet without a se- 
cond aorist); future, xp7ow; first aorist, Zypyoa, &e.; 
middle, xiypayat, “ I borrow ;” future, yphoouat; first ao- 
rist, éxpyodnv. | 

3. Xpdopat, “I use,” takes instead of a in contraction; se- 
cond person, xp, &c.; infinitive, ypijcda:; future, ypioo- 
pat; first aorist, éxypnoduny; perfect, xéxpnuac (usually in 
the signification, “ J want’). It is remarkable, that the 
Ionians, when they contract, take a here as the mingled 
sound; thus, infinitive, Ionic ypae6a:. Generally, how- 
ever, instead of ypdouat, they use the form ypéouai, which 
is regularly conjugated throughout: they also change o, 
after e, into @; as, ypéwvrat. 

4 Xpn, “ it is incumbent,” “one ought,” &c.; infinitive, xXpHvat ; 
optative, xpein; subjunctive, xp9; participle, ypedv; im- 
perfect, éxpijv or xpiv, never &xpn; future, ypjoer. 

5. ‘Amdxpn, “it és sufficient ;” third person plural, aroypacx ; 
infinitive, awoxpyv; participle, amoypav, doa, Sv; imper- 
fect, améxpn; future, droxpyoe. Here also the Ionians 
usually take a instead of 7; as, imperfect, améypa. 

; K 
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Xpwvvums, “ I colour,” fature xypéow, Kc. ; perfect passive, xéxpw- 
ovat; first aorist passive, éxpaaOyv. 

Xavi, “ I heap up,” “dam.” The radical form yd is usual as 
a present, with the older writers. To this belong the infinitive 
xovv, future ysow &c., perfect passive xéxwouar, first aorist passive 
exo Onv. 

Q. 

26éo, “I push;” imperfect, éé0ouv; future, d04o and dco; 
first aorist, éwoa; perfect, gwxa; perfect passive, Zaouac; first 
aorist passive, é®oOyv; all from the radical form ‘OQ. 


2 etre 





XXVI. PARTICLES. 


The Particles are, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Prepositions; 
the Interjections being ranked in Greek under Adverbs. 


ADVERBS. 


1. The most usual termination of an adverb is in as. 

2. If the adjective, from which the adverb is derived, be 
one that ends in os, the adverb is formed by merely append- 
ing the termination ws to the root, as indicated by the 
nominative. Thus, from codes (root cop) we have copas; 
from xados (root kad), Kadac; from xatoros (root Ka:ps), 
Katpiws, &e. 

3. In the case of other adjectives, the root will be re- 
cognised most clearly in the genitive; and to the root thus 
found the termination we is in like manner annexed. Thus, 
from péyas (root peyad) we have peyadws; from xapiets 
(root yaprevt), yaptévrws ; from adnbys (root ade), aAnbéus, 
contracted aAnOas; &e. 

4. In many cases, the adverb has no particular form, but 
is expressed by some part of an adjective. Thus: 


1. The neuter of the adjective, singular and plural, 


is used for an adverb chiefly by the Poets; as, xadov 


acide, “to sing beautifully ;” Bpayéa drerOerv, “ to 
recount briefly.” 
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nm. In like manner, also, the dative singular feminine 
occurs instead of an adverb; as, dypocia, “publicly ;” 
idiq, “* privately ;” Kowy, “in common;” wely, “on 
foot ;” tavrn, “thus,” “in this manner,” &. But 
strictly speaking, in such constructions a substantive 


is always to be supplied, usually od9. 


5. Adverbs are also formed from substantives; and that 
in various ways. ‘Thus: 


1. Certain forms of substantives are used in the signi- 
fication of adverbs; as, apyjv (in the beginning), 
entirely ;” axpnv (at the point), “scarcely ;” Kousdh 
(with diligence), “very much;” omovd7 (with zeal 
or pains), “with trouble or difficulty,” “ scarcely,” 
“hardly.” In all these, and others of the kind, 
there is an ellipsis of a preposition. 

u. Some substantives furnish an adverbial sense when 
combined into one word with prepositions. Thus, 
mwapaypnwa (with thething), “immediately ;” axpovpyou 
(xpo épyov, for the thing, to the purpose), “serving — 
the purpose,” “serviceable,” “requisite,” - “useful ;” 
éxrrodav (from before the feet), “out of the way,” 
“ aside ;” eumodav, “in the way,’ “ impeding.” 

mi. Adverbs are derived from substantives by annex- 
ing certain syllables. Thus, the terminations 6a, 6, 
ot, ot, yy, and yov, signify “in a place;” the ter- 
minations Oe and Ger, “from a place;” and de, oe, 
Ce’, “to a place ;” as, 


evrav0a “ here.” 
ovpavobr ‘in heaven.” 
ouKot © at home.” 





__ (1) The termination fe is nothing more than ode, the double 
letter being put for the 3. This change, however, occurs merely in 
some names of places, and in a few other words; such as, Space, 
for Svpacde, “ to the door,” “ out.” | 

x 2 
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"AOnvyoe “ at Athens.” 
wavTrayy 

mal ‘* everywhere.” 
wavTaXov 
adAaxov ‘* elsewhere.” 
— “ from heaven.” 
ovpavobe , 
oixobev “ from home.” 
poner it eee 
oupavoce 
@nBate “to Thebes.” 


"AOnvale “to Athens.” 


tv. Adverbs are also formed from substantives by 

annexing the syllables doy and ori; and those thus 
produced express comparison; as, Botpudor, “ cluster- 
wise ;” Kuvndov, “after the manner of dogs;” 
‘EAAnuoti, “after the manner of the Greeks;” 
avdpiott, “ after the manner of men.” 

v. Adverbs derived from substantives sometimes end 
in édyv, and then denote that something takes place 
by the application of the idea which is contained in 
the substantive; as, Aoyadny (from Adyos), “by selec- 
tion ;” apBoradny (from avaBoan), “by delay.” 


6. Adverbs are also formed from verbs; and have the 
termination in dyv, which termination is annexed imme- 
diately to the root. A preceding soft or aspirate, however, 
must change at the same time into the corresponding middle 
letter. Thus we have xpvSdyv, from xpvrrw (root xpui), 
“ secretly ;” wAéydqy, from mAéxw (root mex), “in @ twisted 
manner or form;” ovaAyBony, from ovAAapBave (root 
ovAAnp), “ taken together.” 

7. Lastly, from some prepositions, also, adverbs are formed, 
which serve to denote place, and which all terminate in o; 
as, dvw (from ava), “above ;” Kato, “ below;” Ew, “ with- 
out;” elow, “ within;” mpoce, “ onwar 2? This w belongs 
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also to some other adverbs; as, adve, “ suddenly ;” ovrw, 
“thus;” onxiocw, “ behind ;” woppo, “far.” 

8. Besides these, there are yet many adverbs whose deri- 
vation does not admit of being accurately pointed out, and 
which are partly obsolete adjective forms; as, wAyoiov, 
“near ;” onpepov, “ to-day ;” avprov, “ to-morrow ;” ayxov, 
“near ;” opov, “at the same time ;” etxy, “in vain ;” dex, 
“in a twofold manner ;” and partly genuine adverbs, with 
the terminations a, as, ¢,€t, of, ov, Te; as, Kapra, “very ;” 
méXas, “near ;” peyadworti, “ greatly ;” éxet, “ there ;” rot, 
“whither ;?? wov, “ where;” ore, * when,” &e. , 

9. Under the head of adverbial particles, the a (before a 
vowel av) must be especially noticed. It is of three kinds: 
(1.) a, privative, which carries with it the force of a negation ; 
as, asodos, “ unwise ;” avvdpos, “ without water ;” (2.) a, in- 
tensive, which strengthens the meaning ; as, a&vAos, “ much- 
wooded ;” (3.) a, denoting union; as, adAoxos, “* a consort.” 

10. The followmg also occur frequently in the Poets, and 
denote increase, &c. 


apt; a8, apidydos, “ very conspicuous.” 
Bov; as, Bov8pworts, “ voracious.” 

Bet; as, Boinrvos, “ shouting aloud.” 
da; as, daoxios, “ thickly-shaded.” 
ept; as, eptBpeuns, “ loud-roaring.” 
Ca; as, Caxoros, “ furious.” 

Aa, as, Aduayos, “ valiant.” 

At; as, AcAaiouar, “ I desire earnestly.” 





NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


1. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, with 
which all other negations are compounded, ov and yy. 
The former of these becomes ovx before a vowel that has 
the soft breathing, and oy before a vowel that is aspirated. 
The Attics, also, for greater emphasis, sometimes write ov. 
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2. From these two negatives, ov and yx, are formed all 
the other modes of negation in Greek; such as, ovdé, ove, 
ovdeis, ovroTe, ovTHTOTE, OVOaUaS, ovdauor, pyde, [ITE, 
pndets, &c. 

3. Although the English language possesses only one 
expression for both of these particles, yet between the use 
of ov and pu in Greek a definite and important distinction 
obtains. 

4, In general, this distinction is correctly designated by 
saying that ov denies positively and directly, but that yi, on 
the contrary, denies conditionally or prohibitively, Hence 
ov is used to deny a thing itself; 7, on the contrary, to 
deny the supposition of a thing. 

5. Hereupon is founded the following general rule: 
stands as a negative particle in an independent. proposition, 
and in all cases, likewise, where an idea is negatived in and 
by itself: jy, on the contrary, denies in conditional propo- 
sitions, whether they appear as really dependent, or the 
dependence lies merely in the imagination, as in conditional 
and assumed cases. 

6. The following remarks will lead to a right application 
of this rule in single cases :— 


1. A whole and independent proposition, whether 
pronounced as an absolute assertion or as an opinion 
and view, or as a question, can be negatived only by 
the particle ov. Thus, Ovx ayabov 4 woAvKorpavia, 
“ The government of the many is not a good thing.” 
Otx av dyamdyv xaretoba amoros, “I would not 
like to be called faithless.” ‘Pi yap ov mapeotw; 

_ “ Why, then, is he not present?” 

1. My, on the contrary, appears as a negation after 
all particles expressing condition, supposition, and 
intention; as, Ei py opbas Aéyw, cov epryov erdeyxer”s 
“If I do not speak correctly, it is your part 1 
prove it.” 
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m. My is used after relatives, and with participles 
when these likewise express a condition; as, Tis dé 
doovac dvvarat Etépe & wy avros eye; “ Who can 
give a thing to another, if he has it not himself?” 
Here @ ovx avros éyec would mean, “ that which he 
has not himself.” So, also, ‘O yy moretov, “If a 
person does not believe.” But ‘O ov micrevwr, “ One 
who does not believe.” 

1v. My is used with infinitives, whether they be depen- 
dent upon a verb or accompanied by the article ; as, 

. Avayxy Tovro py woreiy’ “It is necessary not to do 
this.” Td py wecOqvait pot airioy cot Tay KaKor’ 
“Your not being persuaded by me, is to you the 
source of these evils.” 

v. My always stands with the imperative, as also with 
the subjunctive when it is used instead of the impera- 

' tive, and with the optative when it indicates a wish ; 
as, My mparre rovro, My tovTo dpaons, “Do not do 
this.” And again, My tovro yévorro! “May this 
never be!” 

vi. Every purpose implies a conception in the mind of 
some one or other; and therefore pu, not ov, follows 
iva, Orws, oppa; as, LoAwy amwedyunoe erea déxa va 
39 yn Tiva TOV vopey avayKacOy AVoa, Tov eeTo 
“ Solon absented himself from home for the space of 
ten years, in order that he might not be compelled to 
rescind any one of the laws which he had enacted.” 


7. Two negatives generally strengthen the negation; and 
do not destroy each other, as in Latin. 

8. This rule may be expressed more fully, as follows: 
When to a sentence already made negative, other qualifica- 
tions of a more general kind are to be added, such as some- 
times, some one, somewhere, &c., these are all commonly 
subjoined in the form of words compounded with the same 
hegative particles; as, Ovx éwoince tovTo ovdapov ovdeis, 
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“ No one anywhere did this.” And in the same manner, to 
the negation of the whole is subjoined the negation of the 
parts; as, Ov dvvarac ov? ev Aéyetv, OUT Ev ToteLy TODS iron’ 
‘He can neither speak well of, nor do good to, his friends.” 

9. In some phrases, both the particles ov and yz are united; 
as, ov uy, and wy ov. In this combination, as in all other 
cases, ov denies objectively, and jj subjectively. Hence ot 
uy implies the idea of no apprehension being entertained 
that a thing will take place; 7 ov, on the contrary, the idea 
of an apprehension being entertained that a thing will not 
take place. Hence are derived the following observations: 


1. Ov wy is an intensive and emphatical negation, 
and indicates the imagination of a thing which 
should not and must not take place; as, Ov pi 
duvopevys ever Hida’ “ That thou wilt not (I expect) 
be ill-inclined towards thy friends ;” that is, “ Be not 
ill-inclined towards thy friends.” And again, ‘AM’ 
ovror é€& éuov ye my paOns rode’ “ Yet never (must 
thou expect) that thou wouldst learn this from me ;” 
that is, “* Vet never shouldst thou learn this from me.” 

1. My ov, in dependent propositions, when the verb of 
the principal proposition is either accompanied by a 
negation or contains a negative idea in itself, destroy 
each other, and are often to be translated by “ that.” 
Thus, Ove apvovpat yy ov yevésbar “I do not deny 
that it has taken place.” And again, WetOopae yap ov 
TOCOUTOY OvdeY WOTE MH OU KAAGS Bavery’ “ For I am 
persuaded, that there will nothing happen to me 80 
bad, but that I shall die nobly.” 

1. In independent propositions, on the contrary, #1 
ov is used in combination with the subjunctive, to 
express negative assertions with less positiveness and 
strength ; and is to be translated by “indeed not,’ 
“perhaps not,” and explained by the addition of an 
omitted verb, as opa, or the like. Thus, AAAd p) 
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ovk 7 didakrov 4 apery “ But virtue may, perhaps, be 
a'thing not to be taught.” Literally, “ But see 
whether virtue may not be,” &c.; the verb opa being 
supplied. | 

10. Besides the case of 1 ov mentioned above, two nega- 
tives also destroy each other when they belong to different 
verbs ; as, Ovdév eoriy 0 Tt ovy vréoxero “ He promised 
every thing :” literally, “ There is nothing that he did not 
promise.” 

11. As compounded with the negation ovx, the particle 
ovxovy may also find a place here. This particle, used by 
the Greeks both in questions and in direct propositions, admits 
of different “translations; and is also differently accented, 
being sometimes written ovxovy, and sometimes ovcovy. The 
following is to be remarked as essential concerning it :— 

1. In interrogative propositions, when the particle 
signifies not therefore ?—is it not so?—not? it is 
always to be accented ovovy, because ovK must here 
be significantly and emphatically heightened. Thus, 
Otikouy yédus ydiros eis ExOpovs yerav; “Is it not, 
then, the sweetest laughter, to laugh at one’s enemies?” 

. In direct propositions, ovcovy is either to be trans- 
lated “ therefore not,” “yet not ;? or else it stands 
at the beginning of the proposition as a mere em- 
phatical expression for the simple ovy, and is to be 
translated by “therefore,” “‘ consequently ;” as, Xv 
TovTo eToinoas, ovKouv &ywye, ‘ Thou hast done this ; 
therefore not I.” In this case, the accentuation is 
generally given as ovxovy. Strictly considered, how- 
ever, the idea of negation does not vanish in ovxovr, 
even where it is to be translated by “therefore ;”’ but 
the particle is there, also, properly an interrogative 
one. Thus the following sentence: Ovxovy, orav 3% 
uy obéve, weravcouat, “ Therefore, when I am 
unable, I shall desist,” is equivalent to “ Is it not 
80? when Iam unable, I shall desist ?” 

K 3 
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CONJUNCTIONS, &c. 
AAAA. 

1, ’AAAd is an adversative conjunction, and answers generally to 
the English “ut.” From this meaning arise others, however; such 
as, “‘ well, then,” “‘ therefore ;” in which case aAAq is generally elliptical. 
Thus, gan Yo, or: eee Tov’ ovrws' “ Well, then, know that this 
will be so.’ Supply ovx avrierqoe, or the like: “I will not oppose, 
but, on the contrary, know,” &c. So, in the following passage of 
Xenophon, it occurs in four different senses, all of which may be 
traced, by means of ellipses, to the primitive meaning of “ but :” 
"AAA pa Ai’, pn, obx avros EAxerOa mpds we BolAopuat, GAA ce 
mpos ue wopeverOar. "AAA wopedoopat, én, povov wwodéyou. *AAN 
brodéEouat oe, pn édv py tis piAwrépa cov evdov 7 “'* Nay, in- 
deed,’ repl'*d Socrates, * I do not wish to be dragged unto you, but you 
to come to me.’ * Well, then,’. said Theodota, ‘I will come; do you 
only receive me.” ‘* Why, I will receive you,’ replied Socrates, ‘if 
there be not some one dearer than you within.” 

2. *AAAG yap. In this combination, yap introduces a reason for 
the opposition, &c., expressed by aAAd. Thus,’AAAd yap Kpéovra 
Acioow, watew Tovs Tapertoras Adyous’ “ But I will check what I 
am at present saying, for I see Creon.” Sometimes, however, the 
reference is more latent, and a clause is to be supplied between aAAa 
and yap from what precedes. Thus, in Plato, Rep. 2. p.336, we 
have, AAAG yap év adov dixnv découev: where we must repeat, from 
the previous clause, ovx alyutoc awadAdtouev. “ But we shall not 
escape unharmed, for we shall render atonement in Hades.” Inmany 
instances, the reference in aAAa ydp is to be supplied by some gene- 
ral remark ; such as, “ But this was not at all surprising, for ;” “ But 
this was impossible, for,” &c. 

3. AA ovv ye. ‘These particles are often joined together ; inas- 
much as, along with the opposition, a consequence of what has pre- 
ceded is also expressed. ‘Thus,’AAA’ ovv rodrdév ye Tov xpdvev HTTOV 
dndis Goouat’ ** Yet (aAAd) I shall, for this reason (ovv), now at least 
(ye) be less disagreeable.” 

4. When joined with ovdé, it strengthens the sense; as, "AAQ’ ovde 
metpacoua, “ Nay, I will not even try.’ Frequently, in this con- 
struction, ov pdvov ov is to be supplied in what precedes; as, in the 
present instance, we may say, “ J will not only not do so, but I will 
not even try.” . 

5. In dAAd rot, the particle ro: strengthens the force of aAAd; 
“ but, indeed ;” “why, that indeed ;” “ why, as for that,” &c. Thus, 
"BAN db Tor “ Why, that is a pleasant thing enough.” 
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AN. 

1. The particle dy, for which the epic writers use xé or xév, can- 
not well be expressed by any corresponding particle in English, but 
only gives to a sentence an air of uncertainty and mere possibility. 
It is employed, therefore, to modify or strengthen the subjunctive 
and optative; and is also employed with the indicative, i in order to 
impart to it more or less of uncertainty. 

2. This particle commonly stands after one or more words in a 
clause, and is thus distinguished from the dy which is formed by 
contraction from édv. This latter particle av usually begins a clause, 
and has the meaning of “ if,” &c. The Attic prose writers usually 
change it into 7v; the Attic Poets always. 

3. The particle éav, “ if,” is compounded of the conditional ef and 
the dv mentioned in the first paragraph. 

4. The dv first mentioned is frequently put twice, sometimes 
_even thrice, in a clause or sentence. In some cases, where the dv 
occurs twice, one of these particles attaches itself to a finite verb, 
and the other to a participle or infinite; as, “Op@vres dv éxpaoavro av" 
“< If they had seen, they would have used.” Many cases occur, how- 
ever, where this explanation will not answer, and where the second 
or repeated dv must be regarded as brought in merely to indicate 
more plainly the idea of uncertainty intended to be expressed. Thus, 
"AMAG Kav evkawro av yevéorbar “ But they might, cae have 


wished it to happen.” 
APA. 


1. The primary power of dpa is that of deducing consequences 
from premises ; and hence it has usually the signification of “ there- 
fore.” It is regularly employed, therefore, in the conclusion of syl- 
logisms; as, Ei yap eiot Bapot, eit Kat Oeoi” GAAd piv eiot Bopot® 
eioitv apa xai Oeot’ “ For if there are altars, there are also gods. But 
there certainly are altars; therefore there are gods too.” When 
joined with ei, ef wy, or édv, it signifies “if, then,” “ if, indeed,” or, 
more probably, “ consequently.” Hence it serves for an emphatic 
asseveration, as if founded on an inference. 

2. Different from this is the adverb dpa, which is an interroga- 
tive particle, like the Latin num or utrum. Thus,”*Apa xardadyhov 
© BovAopat Aéyev; “ Is, then, what I wish to say, evident?” When 
a negative answer is expected, it has generally the particle jj 
attached to it. Thus, ’Edv 3é cov mpocxatnyopyow, ort dia TO aya- 
o6at avrod, Kat evvoikas Syets mpos airov, dpa py dtaBGAAco Oat ddEers 
unr éuod; “ But if I shall still further allege against you, that, in 
consequence of your admiration of him, you feel also weil disposed 
towards him, will you, on that account, think that you are slandered by 
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me?” If we wish to express the Latin nonne, it is done by dp’ ov, 
and sometimes even by dpa alone. 

3. The interrogative dpa is placed first in a clause or sentence; 
but the &pa first mentioned stands always after one or several words, 
and even at the close of a proposition. 


PAP. 

1. Tdp, “ for,” never stands at the beginning of a proposition or 
clause; but, instead of it, xai ydp is used at the beginning, like etenim 
in Latin. In Greek, the proposition, of which that with ydp assigns 
the cause, is often omitted; inasmuch as it is easily understood, and 
is passed over by the speaker in the vivacity of discourse. Thus, in 
the answer so common in Plato, we have” Eo: yap ovr, “ (Certainly) 
Jor so it is.” So it is often used in questions, because an additional 
member may always easily be supposed ; as, for example, “‘ I know,” 
“ I believe,” “ I cannot do it,” &c. Thus, Hom. Od. 10.501: °Q Kipxn, 
ris yap Tabtyv dddv Hyepovetoer; “ O Circe! (I cannot go thither), 
for who will guide me on this way?” By the frequency of this kind 
of interrogative use, it gradually lost its proper force, and came to be 
employed simply to strengthen a question, like the Latin nam in 
quisnam. 

2. In such expressions as xai yap, aAAd ydp, &c., the former par- 
ticle indicates an omission of something, for which ydp assigns a 
cause ; and hence xat ydp, when closely translated, means, “ and (no 
wonder,) for ;” “ and (this was natural,) for,” &c. So in dAAd yap, 
we must say, when rendering literally, “ but (this was impossible, ) 
Sor ;” “ but (this happened otherwise,) for,” &c. The context will 
always, of course, suggest the proper ellipsis. 


rE. 

1. Te, an enclitic particle, emphatically heightens the word which 
it follows above the rest of the clause, and thus strengthens the idea 
_ Of the same. It is frequently joined to pronouns, particularly per- 
sonal ones; as, éywye, “ I, at least,” “I, for my part.” It is often, 
too, put in combination with other particles, from which it usually 
stands separated by one or more words; as, ye dy, “ really,” “ cer- 
tainly ;” yé rot, “ at least,” “ however.” 

2. Generally, also, ye is used in rejoinders and answers, either to 
confirm or restrict; and likewise in exhortations, to render them 
more impressive. But, in English, it often happens that the sense 
of ye, in its various combinations, can only be indicated by heighten-. 
ing the tone of the word to which it refers. 
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AE, 

1. The particle dé is always placed after one or more words in a 
clause, and properly signifies “ duz,” both as distinguishing and op- 
posing. Very often, however, it serves to mark a transition from 
one proposition to another; and, generally speaking, every proposi- 
tion which has no other conjunction at its commencement takes this 
dé, whether it be really opposed to the preceding or not, particularly 
in enumerations. In such cases, therefore, it generally remains un- 
translated in English. In the ancient form of the language, especially 
in Homer, it often stands for “and”; and it is also used, on some 
occasions, in the old Poets, to explain what goes before, in which 
cases it answers to yap, “ for.” 

2. The principal use of dé, however, is its opposition to uév. The 
opposition in which one member of a sentence stands to another can 
be stronger or slighter. The Greeks in both cases use yev and de, 
for connexion; but in English, we can only employ the particles 
“indeed” and ‘* but” to designate the stronger opposition; and hence 
we are often deficient in definite expressions for the Greek pev and 
dé, which we then translate, sometimes by “ and,” “also”; sometimes 
by “ partly—partly,” “as well—as also,” &c. 

3. When yer is put in the first member of a sentence, the thought 
necessarily turns to an opposite member with dé. Several cases 
nevertheless occur where, with yév preceding, the expected dé does 
not actually occur; namely, either (1) the antithesis to the mem- 
ber formed with ev expressly exists, but declares itself so clearly by 
the position and subject that dé can be omitted. This is chiefly the 
case when temporal and local adverbs are used, which stand in a 
natural opposition between themselves; as, évrat0a and éxet, mpa- 
tov and ére:ra, &c. Or (2) the antithesis lies only in the mind, 
but is not expressly assigned in the discourse. This is chiefly the 
case when personal and demonstrative pronouns are used at the be- 
ginning of a proposition, in combination with wév; as, Ey ev mpo- 
genuac’ “I have formed the resolution” (another probably not). Kat 
Tavra pév dy roavra’ “ These things are so circumstanced” (but others 
differently). Or (3) the antithesis is indicated by another particle ; 
as, GAA, abrap, ave, &c. 

“H. 

1. The primary use of # is disjunctive, and its sense is “or.” 
Next to its disjunctive use is that connected with doubt or delibera- 
tion, where it has the meaning of “ whether—or ;” as, Meppnpitev, 4 
Gye "Arpetdnv évapitor, je ydAov wavoetev’ “ He pondered, whether 
he should slay Atrides, or calm his wrath.” 
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2. The particle 4 is also frequently used in a question, when a 
preceding and indefinite question is made more definite ; as, Tis ovv 
fot amoxptverrar; 4 6 vewratos; “ Who, then, will answer me? the 
youngest2”’ Even in its interrogative sense, however, this particle 
still retains, in fact, its disjunctive meaning ; as will be apparent if 
we supply, as an ellipsis, before it, “ 4m I wrong in my conjecture 2” 
Thus, in the passage just quoted, we may say, “ 4m I wrong in my 
surmise, or ts it the youngest 2” 

7H. 

1. The primary and true sense of 7 is that of affirmation. It is 
explained, therefore, by dvrws, aAnOas, “in reality,” “in truth.” 
Its affirmation, however, affects whole sentences or propositions; 4s, 
"H wéya Oatua 7d3° SpOarporow SpOuat “ Assuredly, I see in this a 
great wonder for the eyes.” 

2. In the combination 7 yap, it is remarkable that the former 
particle affects the latter. This happens because yap is always 
subjunctive particle; and thus 7 is confirmatory of the causal signifi- 
cation of yép; as in Priam’s words (J/. 22. 532), where, after giving 
orders to keep the city gates open for the reception of his routed 
forces, he adds the reason,”H ydp ’AyiAAevs éyyus Ode KAovéwy’ “ For 
see! too surely is Achilles near throwing all things into confusion!” 
So Calchas (Ji. 1.78) gives a reason for bespeaking the protection of 
Achilles: 7H ydp diopat dvdpa yoAwoéguev, x. 7.A. “ For I assuredly 
do think that I shall make that man angry,” &c. 

3. In the combination 4 ov, the particle 7 is affirmative, and rou 
conjectural; and hence the two, when combined, express a degree of 
probability bordering on certainty. They do not, however, coalesce 
into one word; for if they did, 4 would have the acute accent. We 
must render 7 trou by, “in all probability,” “‘ doubtless,” “unless I am 
very much mistaken,” &c. 

KAI. 

1. As particles for uniting together the members of a proposition, 
the Greeks make use of xai and the enclitic re; the use and distinc- 
tion of which are pointed out in the following observations :— 

2. Kai and re serve for the simple union‘ both of single ideas and 
of entire parts of a sentence. The connexion by re is more usual in 
the elder and poetic language than in Attic prose ; and, generally, this 
particle is not merely put once between the two ideas to be connected, 
but joined to each of the connected parts; as, Iarijp davipav re Seay 
ve, “ The father of both gods and men.” This connexion by te—Té 
occurs with Attic prose writers only in the union of strongly-opposed 
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ideas; as, Dépew yp7 74 Te Satpovia avayxalws, Ta Te ATO TV ToAEpiov 
avipeiws’ “ We must bear the dispensations of the gods as a matter 
of necessity, and the inflictions of our foes with a spirit of manly re- 
sistance.”? With Homer, however, frequently, and with the Attic 
Poets rarely, re—ve are used in the union of kindred ideas. Ifmore 
than two ideas are connected, Homer proceeds with the repetition of 
ve; as, in 1/.1.177: Aiet yap rot épts re piAn, wWéAEpot Te, paxat Te: 
or, after having several times repeated re, then uses xai; as, Od. 3. 
413, seq. Exéppwv re, Erparios re, Mepoets 1’, Apyrds Te, xat avti- 
Geos Opacvyndyns ; or interchangeably ve, xai, Te. 

3. The particles re xai connect’ more closely than the simple «ai, 
and are chiefly used when ideas are to be represented as united in one 
supposition. Hence this kind of combination is also chiefly used 
when opposite ideas are to be assigned as closely connected; as, 
xXenorot Te Kai wovnpot.—ayala re cat xaxd. For this reason we 
say GAAws re xat (both in other respects and also), “ particularly 
also,” “ especially”; because GAAqs already expresses a natural and 
strong antithesis to that which follows. 

4. The combination xai—xai, “as well—as,” “‘ both—and,” can 
only be adopted when the combined ideas are of different kinds, but 
never in those which are perfectly homogeneous. Hence several 
substantives can always be connected by xai—xai; as, amwéxre:vav 
Kat jTatdas Kal yuvaixas. Butin the case of adjectives, only those 
which contain nothing homogeneous in their idea; as, avOpwrous 
evpyoets Kat ayabovs, at KaKovs, or Kat wévytas Kat jwAovoious, and 
the like; not woAts wat peyaAy cat woAvavOpwros, but peyaAn Te 
Kai ToAudvOpwrros. 

ITEP. 

Ilep is an enclitic, and in signification closely allied to ye. It de- 
notes, conformably to its derivation from wept, comprehension or 
inclusion, and hence, like ye, it is employed to strengthen single 
ideas. It very frequently enters into combination with relative 
pronouns, as also with temporal, causal, and conditional particles, to 
confirm their signification. The sense of this particle is generally, 
as in the case of ye, indicated in English merely by a stronger into- 
nation of the word; although it may frequently also be translated by 
“very,” “ever.” In combination with a particle we often translate 
it by “ although,” or “ how much soever.”’? Thus: Aéyet, amrep Aéyet, 
dixaca tavra’ “ He says all, whatever he does say, justly.” Mare od 
Tovd, ayabds wep éwy, atoalpeo Kotpyv’ “ Nor do thou, excellent though 
thou art, deprive him of the virgin; i.e. be thou never so excellent, 
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however excellent thou art. Ed@ds aropeberas mpos Kipov yep etxev. 
“ He proceeds straightway unto Cyrus, just as he was.” 


MQ. 

1. The particle 74s, when circumflexed, is interrogative, and sig- 
nifies “how? The combination was yap is employed as an em- 
phatic negative, “not at all.” Thus, as’ yap rroiujow; “I will not 
do it at all,” literally, “ for how shall I do it?’ In the same way 
Kai jas is used; as, xai was crama; “I cannot be silent,” literally, 
“and how am I to be silent 2” 

2. Asan enclitic, mas signifies “ somehow,” “in some degree,” &c.; 
as, dAAws was, “in some other way ;” @dé mas, “ somehow thus,” ke. 


“OX. 


1. The particle sc is sometimes used for fva, to denote a purpose; 
as, ws deitwuev, “in order that we may shew.” Occasionally, as in 
the case of tva, the word is omitted, the purpose of which is to be 
expressed ; as, Qs 3’ GAnOi Aéyw, KdAer por Tovs paprupas’ “ But 
that thou mayst see that I speak the truth, call for me the witnesses.” 

2. It is also used for ort, with the meaning of “ that’; as, Aé- 
yovrTes, @s exetvds ye ov ToAeuet TH moder’ “* Saying, that he does 
not make war upon the city.” 

3. It is also used with the meaning of “as,” which is its more 
ordinary acceptation. Sometimes the Tragic writers repeat the word 
that precedes ws: when signifying “as; and this is done when the 
speaker, from unpleasant recollections, does not choose to be more 
precise. Thus, “OAwAev ds dAwAev, “ He has perished as he has 
perished ;” i.e. he has perished; no matter how. 

4, With the acute accent, it is used in the sense of ovras, and 
then stands at the beginning of propositions. This usage is very 
frequent in Homer ; as, as eirév. We must be careful, however, 
not to confound és for ovrws, with os changed to &¢ because followed 
by an enclitic, nor with os placed after a word on which it depends, 
and receiving in consequence the tone or accent; as, Beds as, “as a 
god.” oy 

5. Itis often used in exclamations, with the signification of “how”; 
as, "Qs oe paxapiCouev! “ How happy we deem you!”  Bporois 
Epwres ws Kaxov méya! “ How great an evil is love to mortals!” On 
this is founded the use of ds with optatives, in the sense of the Latin 
utinam, “I wish ;” as, “Qs we dpeN “Exrop xretvar! “Would that 
Hector had slain me !” literally, “‘ How Hector ought to have slain me!” 


‘ 
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6, It is put, like ori, before superlative adjectives and adverbs, and 
strengthens the meaning ; as, a> Taxiora, “ as quickly as possible.” 

7. In many cases, ws came to be regarded as nothing more than a 
mere strengthening particle; and hence we have the idioms, ws 
GAnbas, “truly ;”” a> arexvas, “ entirely,” &c. 

8. It is often used in limiting propositions with the infinitive ; as, 
ws eixacat, “as far as one may conjecture ;” ws youve doxeiv, ** as 
far as appears to me at least ;” cs eimeiv, “ s0'to speak.” 

9. It is frequently found in this same sense with prepositions fol- 
lowing; as, os aw ouuarav, “ to judge by the eye 3” ws emt TO ToAv, 
“* for the most part.’” Hence it is often used in comparisons; as, 
“Amwrov TO ®ARO0s Aéyerat aToAéabat, ws Mpds TO péyebos Tis 
modews” “* An incredible number are said to have perished, in propor- 
tion to the size of the city.” 

10. It is elegantly joined to participles in the genitive absolute ; 
and the participle must then be rendered, in English, by a tense of 
the verb; as, ‘Qs ratrys Tis yopas éxvpwrarys ovens’ “ Because 
this place was the most secure.” Sometimes, also, it is connected 
with the accusative or dative of the participle. In these construc- 
tions with the participle, whether in the genitive, dative, or accusa- 
tive, it has the force of as, since, because, inasmuch as, as if, &c. 

11. It also has the meaning of “ when,” as a particle of past time ; 
‘as, ws dé FA0e, “but when he came.” And sometimes, also, the 
force of “ while.” 

12. With numerals it signifies “ about;” as, &> rescapaxovra, 

2 forty;” as tTpia h rérrapa oraidia, “ about three or four 
stadia.” 
13. It is sometimes put, especially by Attic writers, instead of 
the preposition eis, pds, or éwt. In truth, however, the preposition 
in such instances must always be regarded as understood, while as 
retains in translation nothing of its original meaning. It must be 
remarked, however, that «ws, when put for eis, mpos, or éri, is gene- 
rally found with persons, and seldom with inanimate things. The 
primitive meaning of dc mpds, ws eis, &c., is “ as towards,” “ as to,”’ 
and the particle serves to indicate that the preposition must not be 
taken in a strict and definite sense. Hence, when ws alone appears, 
with the preposition understood, it always implies that the approach 
is made with some degree of timidity or reverence. Thus, as Tovs 
Oeovs, “unto the gods; ws rov Bacidéa, “ to the king.” In this 
lies the reason why as is seldom ever construed in this way with the 
names of places or things, but generally with animate objects, 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


I. Prepositions, in Greek, govern the genitive, dative, or 
accusative. Some govern only one case, others two cases, 
and others, again, three; as follows: 


GENITIVE ONLY. 
"Avri, “Ao, Ex or “Eé, and Ipo. 


DatTIvVE ONLY. 
"Ev and vv. 


ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 
Eis or “Es. 


GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Aca, Kara, and “Yxép. 


DaTIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


> , 4 
Ava. 


Genitive, Dative, AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Audi, “Eni, Mera, Ilapa, epi, Ipos, “Yre. 


II. We will now proceed to illustrate, by examples, the 
force of each; arranging them according to the cases which 
they respectively govern. 


I. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE. 

1. The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of separa 
tion or abstraction, of going forth, from, or out of any 
thing. 

2. The prepositions, therefore, that are combined with 
the genitive carry with them the general meaning of pro 
ceeding from something ; though, strictly speaking, the ideas 
of, out of, and from, lie primarily in the genitive case itself 
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"Avtt. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition was “ against,” 
“contrary to.”’ It has lost, however, its original signification, except 
in the case of compounds; as, avtrrdrrew, “ to place over against ;” 
avritéyeiv, “ to contradict.” 

2. The secondary meanings of avti, deducible from the primitive 
meaning, are, “ instead of,” “for”; and refer to the relations of ex- 
change, purchase, value, &c., where the objects referred to are sup- 
posed to be set opposite or over against each other, and their re- 
spective value thus estimated. Hence we have the following exam- 
ples: d0dA0s avri BaciAéws, “a slave instead of a king ;” avd’ av, 
“ for which reasons” (on which account). 


"Ard. 

1. The leading meaning of this preposition is “from,” and it has 
reference either to place, time, or the assigning of the origin or cause 
ofa thing. I. The relation of place; as, awd x@ovds, “from the. 
ground ;” ad trmov, “from on horseback.” II. The relation of 
time ; as, yevéoOat amo deimrvou, “ to have done supper” (to be from 
supper); miverv awd Tov ovriou, “ to drink just after eating” (to drink 
from eating). III. The assigning of the origin or cause; as, ad 
Satocvvns, “from a love of justice ;” mwépvev an’ apyupéoto Proto, 
“he slew him by means of a silver bow ;” of amd rhs aroas, “ the 
Stoics” (the philosophers from the porch); of awd IWAdravos, “ the 
Platonics,” &c. ; 

2. It must be borne in mind, that when ao refers to place, it 
denotes the place at or near which any one was; whereas the place 
within is expressed by éx. 

*Ex or EE. 

1. "Ex (before a vowel é&) has for its leading signification, “ out of,” 
“from”; and serves to indicate a choice out of several objects, or to 
denote a whole consisting of many parts. It may be viewed, like 
amd, under the three relations of place, time, and the assigning of 
origin and cause. I. The relation of place; as, éx rhs WéAeas, 
“out of the city, which presupposes that one has been in the city, 
Whereas awd rijs 3éAews merely implies that one has been near the 
city, II. The relation of time; as, &« rivos ypdvou, “ since a certain 
time ;” é& ov, “ since” (supply xpdvov). III. The origin or cause ; 
a8, Ta ék TaTpos MporraxOévra, “ the things commanded by a father ;” 
€& éuéo, “ through me” (by my means or authority). 

2. The following examples, falling under some one or other of the 
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three relations to which we have just referred, deserve to be noticed : 
éx Oaddrrns, “on the side towards the sea ;” é& éw, “at dawn ;”” éE 
Huépas, “since it became day ;” éx trav Cwornpwy popetv datas, “ to 
carry cups suspended to the girdles” (the point of suspension com- 
mencing with or arising out of the girdles); éx rot srodds xpeudorac 
iva, “to hang one by the foot ;” éx oxymrpev Sdorropetv, “to travel 
by means of staves ;”” AapBaveww troy éx Tis oupas, “ to take a horse 
by the tail ;” -yeAGv éx Tav mpdcbev Saxpiwv, “ to laugh after tears ;*° 
éx TOU éudavods, “ openly ;” éx Tov apavois, “ unawares ;” €E ampoo~ 
doxyrou, “ unexpectedly.” 
IIpé. 

1. The primitive meaning of po is “ before ;” and it may be con- 
sidered under the three relations of place, time, and preference. 
I. The relation of place; as, mpo GAAwv, “ before others ;” mpo mo- 
Aews, “ before the city.’ II. The relation of time; as, Tavra apo 
THs Mewmiortparov nAtias éyévero’ “ These things happened before 
Pisistratus came of age.” III. The relation of preference ; as, Ovdeis 
ovrws avonrés éativ, Saris WeAEMOV pd eiphvys aipetrat’ “ No one is 
so foolish as to prefer war to peace” (literally, “‘ who makes choice to 
himself of war before peace”); mp0 woAAov moetoba, “to value 
highly” (to value before much), &c. 

2.. Hence arise the following examples: psayeoOat mpd tivos, “ to 
Sight for one,” because he who fights for one places himself defore 
him. So, Navpayéewv mpd rs MeAotovvgcov, “ To fight a naval battle 
for the Peloponnesus.” "A@Aevecv mpd Gvaxros apuetAixou, “ To toil on 
account of a cruel king. 


II. Prepositions governing the 
Dative. 

1. The fundamental idea of the dative is directly opposed 
to that of the genitive; since in the dative the idea of ap- 
proach lies at the basis, or, in other words, it serves to indi- 
cate the more remote object. | 

2. This general idea of approach branches off into the 
kindred ideas, (1) of umion or coming together ; (2) of like- 
ness ; (3) of advantage or disadvantage. 

3. The dative also denotes, as consequences of the same . 
general idea, (1) the tustrument or means for effecting 
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any thing; (2) the manner; (3) the cause; (4) a particu- 
lar or definite time. 
"Evy, * 

The primary meaning of this preposition is “in,” as indicative of 
place; as, év rats "AOjvats, “in Athens ;” év ‘Poun, “in Rome.” 
From this primary use in definitions of places, the following construc- 
tions are derived, which accord in part with the English or Latin 
idiom: I. To denote the person or thing on which, as its substratum, 
the action is performed; as, émideikvvcba: & tim, “ to show in the 
case of a certainone.”’ II. Among several; as, év ’Apyeiots, “ among 
the Argives ;”? év abavarots, “ among the immortals.” IIL. év ¢¢8e 
eivat, “ to be in fear ;” év dpyg eivai, “ to be in a rage with any one ;”” 
év aicxbvats &yecv, “ to be ashamed of;” év éAadpe Troteta Oat, “ to make 
light of.” IV. Referring to clothing, array, &c.; as, év piv@ A€ov- 
tos, “in the skin of a lion ;” év wéArais, axovTiots, TOkots diayovi- 
- Ceoba, “ to contend, equipped with shields, spears, bows ;” év orepa- 
vas, “ adorned with chaplets.” V. Denoting a means or cause on 
which something depends; as, Ta pev mpdrepov rpaydévra év GAAats 
moAAats émiorroAats tore’ “ Ye know the things previously done through 
many other letters.” "Ev vouobérats 6éo0at — “ To enact a law by 
means of the nomotheta,” &c. 

Luv. 

1. The primary meaning of this preposition is “ with,” denoting 
accompaniment ; as, TéTuw odv evdaipovt, “ with a happy lot ;” ctv 
mit eivat, “ to be in company with any one ;” odv Trois “EAAnot WGA- 
Aov } obv 7} BapBadp@ eivat, ‘* to be on the side of the Greeks rather 
than of the barbarian ;” civ TO o@ ayaa, “to thy advantage ;” ovv 
7 Oc@, “* with the assistance of the Deity.” 

2. Hence it also expresses a mean, which, as it were, accompanies 
the effect; as, Tot xat adv payas dts meAw Tpdwv mpdbov, “* Who 
twice, by means of battles, sacked the city of the Trojans.” 


III. Preposition governing the 
ACCUSATIVE. 
1. The accusative denotes the immediate object upon 
Which the action of a transitive verb is directed. . 
2. All prepositions connected with the accusative denote 
a direction or extension to some point, a stretching, reaching, 
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finishing, completing. Hence they designate particular 
parts of the general relation expressed by the accusative, 
and are added to the same for greater perspicuity and dis- 
tinctness. 
Eis. 

_ 1, The primitive meaning of this preposition is “into ;” as, eie- 
HAOov eis THY TEAL, “ they entered into the city.’ With this is con- 
nected the meaning of “to;” as, ixerebew eis Tia, “to come as a 
suppliant to any one.” 

2. With the verbs “to say,” “to show,” the reference or direction 
to the persons, to whom any thing is said or shown, is sometimes con- 
sidered as analogous to an actual motion; and this analogy is ex- 
pressed by eis; as, Of warépes moAAG 39 Kat KaAa epya atepyvavto 
eis Tavras avOparrous’ “ Your fathers exhibited many and honourable 
deeds before all men.” Hence it frequently signifies “ with respect 
to ;” a general reference, which in English is often expressed by the 
more definite “on account of,” “in consequence of ;” as, pofetrbat 
els 71, “to be alarmed on account of any thing ;” dveruyeiv ets 71, 
“to be unfortunate on any account ;’”? Aoidoperv Tia ets Tt, “ to blame 
one on any account.” 

3. The idea of a direction or relation lies also at the foundation 
of the following combinations; as, eis amaAAayds xaxav, “ for a deli- 
verance from evils ;” &Bnoav és avdpetov, “ they displayed valour ;” 
eis Tavrov Kew, “to be in the same circumstances ;” és toaovrov, 
“ so far” or “so much,” &c. 

4. In definitions of time, e’s has several meanings. L. “Towards ;” 
as, eis éomépav, “ towards evening.” II. Duration; as, eis éviavrov, 
“for a year.” III. A point of time; as, és 40, “at dawn.” It is 
joined also frequently with adverbs of time; as, eis drat, “ once ;” 
eis aei, “ for ever,” &c. 

5. With numerals, e’s sometimes signifies “ about ;” as vads és 
Tas TeTpaxocias, “about four hundred vessels: and sometimes it 
makes them distributive ; as, eis 360, “* Bini.” 

6. Frequently the noun which is governed by eis is understood, 
and it is then put with the genitive which is dependent upon that 
noun; as, eis Aiyorroo (supply pdov); eis didacxddov (supply 
8épara). This is especially the case with the names of deities; 
as, eis “Apréusdos, “to Diana’s” (supply éepév). Soin Latin, Ventum 
est ad Cereris, scil. templum. 
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IV. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


Aid. 

1. The primitive meaning of d:a is “ through.’ With the geni- 
tive, this meaning may be considered under two relations: I. Of 
space and time. II. Of cause and means. 

2. I. The relation of space and time; as, 7d &yyos 7AGe dia Tov 
Oipaxos, “ the spear went through the corslet ; 3: dAcyou eivat, “ to 
be within a little distance of 3° worauds dia Tévte oTadiov avapaive- 
pevos, “a river appearing five stadia off ;? dia paxpov xpévou, “ after 
a long time ;’’ 3¢ évdexdrou éreos, “ eleven years after.” But fre- 
quently, with ordinals, it expresses the recurrence of an action after 
a certain period of time; as, 3: rpirov éreos, “ every third year ;"’ 
&° évarou Sreos, ** every ninth year.” 

3. II. The relation of cause and means; as, d¢ éavrou, “ by his own 
means ;” 3¢ ayyéAwv Aéyeiv, “ to announce by means of messengers ;” 
did Trav 6p0arpav dSpav, “* to see by means of the eyes,” &c. 

4, With THE AccUSATIVE, da is again to be considered under two 
relations: I. The relation of place. II. The relation of cause. 

5. I. The relation of place; as, dia wévriov Kdma mopeter Oat, “ to 
90 through the ocean wave ;” 31a 3épara, “ throughout the mansion.” 
II. The relation of cause ; as, 31a TovTo, “ on this account ;” da Tovs 
ev payouévous xpivovrat ai paxat, “battles are decided by those who 
Sight bravely.” 


Kara. 

1, The primitive meaning of this preposition denotes a downward 
direction towards an object. Hence we have, in the genitive, xara 
koro rogeverv, “* to shoot at a mark,” because the arrow, proceeding 
in a curve, descends to the mark; xa7a.xdppns TUmretv, “ to strike at 
the head,” i.e. “down against.” Hence is deduced the signification 
* with respect to,” which frequently, however, may be rendered 
“ against.” Thus, xara rivos etretv, “ to say something with respect 
to any one ;” or, if this be-prejudicial, “ 40 say something against 
one.” $So also, Yretderbar xara Tov Ocod, “ to say something falsely 
of the Deity,” or “ to speak falsely against the Deity.’ On the con- 
trary, wéyiorov Kal’ duav éyxwmiov, “ the greatest compliment paid 
you,” literally, “‘ with regard to you,” “ upon you.” 

2. Kara is used, especially with the genitive, to denote motion from 
above downward, and then answers to the Latin de. Thus: Bf dé xar’ 
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OtAtpyroto Kapnvev, “he went down from the summits of Olympus ;” 
car’ dpbarwav Kéxut’ axAvs, “darkness was poured down over his 
eyes ;°" kat’ dxpas, “ from the top downward,” speaking of the destruc- 
tion of cities, whereas the Latins say “funditus delere.’ Hence, 
Kara xetpos Udwp diddvat, “ to pour water upon the hands ;”? xara ys 
iéva, “ to go beneath the earth.” 

3. The following phrases are to be noticed: evyeoOa: xara Boos, 
“ to vow an oz ;” evyerOat xal’ éxarouSns, “to vow a hecatomb.” In 
such constructions as these, the idea is implied of a vow offered down 
upon (i.e. resting upon) something as its basis. In the following, 
xal’ iepav duoora, “ to swear by the victim,” the reference is plainer ; 
for the party is supposed, according to the Grecian custom, to touch 
the victim, at the time of making the oath. 

4, Wit THE AccusaTIvE, xara chiefly indicates “as relates to,” 
“ according to.’ Thus, Kara tov pavrniou ardxpiow' “As regards 
the answer of the oracle.’ Ta xara Mavoaviav cai OeyioroxAéa’ “ The 
things relating to Pausanias and Themistocles.” 

5. From this general meaning several others are deduced. Thus, 
“on account of ;” as, Kara 76 &0os 76 Aaxedaimoviov’ “ On account 
of his hatred towards the Lacedemonians,” literally, “ in accordance 
with.” Hence it is often put with verbs of motion, in order to show 
the object of them; as, Kara Aninv éxrAdoartes, “ Having sailed out 
in quest of plunder,” literally, “ with reference to.” 

6. Kara is also joined with the accusative, to denote similitude, 
correspondence, suitableness, &c.; as, arépa re xai unrépa evpyoeis 
ov Kata Midpaddrny Kat rv yuvatka avroo’ “ You will find your 
Sather as well as mother very different people from Mithradates and 
his wife,” literally, “ not in accordance with.” So also, car éuavrov, 
“of the same kind as myself ;” ot xa® Huds, “ men of our station,” 
“ of our character,” and also “ our contemporaries.” And again, with 
comparatives ; as, MetCov, ) xar dvOpwrov, voces’ “* You are labour- 
ing under a malady worse than man can bear.” 

7. Kara is likewise joined with the accusative in definitions of 
place; as, xara otpatov, “in the army ;” xatr “Apyos, “in Argos ;” 
xara yiiv, “ by land; xara Tov wAodv, “on the voyage ;” Kata 
Poxainv worry, “ near the city of Phocea.” Hence, in Homer, ywd- 
evos Kata Supov, “ enraged in soul,” 

8. It also appears in definitions of time; as, xara rov méAepov, 
“at the time of (or during) the war ;” kara Tov kata Kpoisor xpovov, 
“in the time of Cresus.” Hence of xaé’ judas, “ our contemporaries,” 
mentioned in § 6. 
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9. With numerals, card serves to express the same as the Latin 
distributives. Thus, xa0’ éva, “one by one,” “singly ;” xa’ érra, 
“seven at a time ;”’ and without numerals; as, xara piiva, “ every 
month ;” kar’ eviauvrov, “every year ;” Kata modes, “by cities ;” 
xara kpas, “ by villages,” &c, 

10. It is often with its case expressed by an adverb in English ; 
as, xara potpav, “ properly,” “fitly ; xara pixpov, “ gradually ;” 
xara xparos, “vehemently,” with all one’s might; xara dda, 
“ quickly,” “ immediately,” &c. 

“Y 3rép. 

1, The primitive meaning of this preposition is, “ above,” “ over,” 
“beyond.” Thus, 6 HAtos brép yuav Kat Tav areyav Topevdyevos, 
“the sun moving above us and our dwellings ;” Swép woAAayv, “ beyond 
many.” Hence also it is employed in speaking of the sites of towns 
and places on rivers or the sea, because they are higher than it; as, 
Aimny kat jWoAts UIép avrod, “a harbour, and a city upon it.” 

2. From the primitive meaning is deduced that of “for,” “in be- 
half of,” when a person is supposed to go, as it were, in front of or 
beyond another, and occupy a place which the latter would otherwise 
have been compelled to fill; and in this way to act for or in behalf of 
that one. Thus, Overv irép Tis wéAews, “ to sacrifice in behalf of the 
state 3 paxeoOa wwép Tivos, “ to fight for one ;” rTiwpety bwrép Tivos, 
“to punish for one.” Hence dediévar irép rivos, “ to fear for one.” 

3. Connected with this is the meaning “on account of;” as, 
Epidos wmrep, “on account of strife; adyéwv Umep, “on account of 
sorrows ;”” wmép TOU mi} TWotety TS MpoaTaTTouevov, “in order not to 
do what was ordered.” 

4. From the same source arises also the meaning “ for the sake 
of,” as used in prayers. Thus, Ka/ uv twép warpds Kal pnrépos Kai 
téxeos Aisoeo’ “ And entreat him for the sake of his father, and mother, 
and offspring.” | 

3. With the accusative, trép has the meaning of “ over,”’ as in the 
genitive; as, perréovot wrep Tov ddpov, “ they fling it over the house ;”’ 
and also the force of “ above ;” as, iwép Ta recoepyxovra érn, “above 
Sorty years.’ So, also, uwép pdpov, “more than destiny requires,” 
literally, “ above destiny ;” tmép Adyov, “ above all description.” 


V. Preposition governing the 
GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Ava. 
]. The primitive meaning of this preposition is directly opposite 
to that of xara, and denotes motion upward. Hence its original 
L 
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signification is “up,” “up on,” &c. This, however, seldom occurs, 
and derivative meanings are more commonly found. 

2. Ava governs a dative in the Epic and Lyric Poets only; as, 
xpuoée ava oxnmrpe, “on the top of a golden sceptre ;” ypuoéais av 
trois, “in a golden chariot,” carrying with it the idea of being 
mounted on high; evder 3’ avd oxdwrw Aids aeros, “ the eagle sleeps 
on the sceptre of Jove,” i.e. on the top of the sceptre; ava vavoiv, 
“in ships,” i.e. up on ships. 

3. Elsewhere it governs the accusative, and expresses, 1. A dura- 
tion or continuance, both of time and space; as, avd Tov wéAepov 
routov, “ throughout this whole war,” i.e. up along this whole war; 
ava wacav jpépav, “daily ;” ava dua, “ throughout the mansion.” 

4. With numerals it makes them distributive; as, ava wévve, 
“* five at a time ;” ava wévre wapacdayyas Tis nuépas, “ five parasangs 
each day.” 

VI. Prepositions governing the 
Genitive, Dative, AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Audi. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “around,” 
“ about,” “ round about.” 

2. WitH THE GENITIVE, audi has.its primitive meaning; as, ox 
Gupi rabtns oixovat THs wéAtos, “who dwell around this city:” with 
this same case, also, it has the signification of “ concerning,” which it 
‘shares with wepi; as, Avroméumouat vvvxov opi, Gv Tept Tatdds Euod, 
audi MoAvgeivns re piAns Ovyarpos, 3: dveipwv eidov’ “ I turn me with 
horror from the nocturnal vision, which I saw in dreams concerning 
my son, and concerning my beloved daughter Polyxena.” 

3. Wits THE Dative it signifies “about,” in answer to the ques- 
tion “where?” even when the whole thing is not covered; as, audi 
TAeupats parxakioripas Bade, “fling the broad bands of iron around 
his sides ;” iSpmcet pév rev TeAaGuwv audi oTnVecatv, “ the strap shall 
be moist with perspiration arownd the breast of each one.” 

4. Sometimes the case which is governed by the preposition does 
not express the thing ubout which something else is, but that which 
is about the latter; as, audi mupi erica tpiroda, “ to set the tripod 
on the fire, so that the latter blazes around it ;” aot KAddots ECeobat, 
“ to sit surrounded with boughs.” Hence, when a place is only gene- 
rally expressed; as, jpime 3’ aud abr, “he fell beside him ;” api 
Tpamélats Kpéa diedacavro, “ they divided the flesh around the table,” 
i.e, the table where several sat, consequently in different places; 
apd divas Evpirov, “ near the eddies of the Euripus.” 
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5. It has also with the dative.the signification of “ concerning ;” 
whence are deduced the kindred meanings, “ on account of,” “ about,” 
“through,” &c. Thus: Tovs péev Atpedav xara, rovs 3 aud’ 'Odvece?™ 
“Some against the Atride, and some about Ulysses.” Tord audi 
yvaixt Tokuv xpdvov GAyea wacxew “ To suffer woes for a long time 
about such a woman.” Hence apd rapBet, “ through fear.” 

6. WITH THE ACCUSATIVE audi denotes “ about,” in answer to the 
questions “ where 2”? and “ whither 2” as, aowid’ audi Bpaxiova Kov- 
gilev, “ wielding lightly the shield about his arm;” dui wapabov 
éxBeBAra bat, ‘* to be cast out into the sand,” so that the sand surrounds 
the body ; aud/ re exewv, “ to concern one’s self about anything.” 

7.’Augi frequently stands in this sense with the accusative, not 
to signify a surrounding, but only to denote a place generally. Thus, 
‘Audi re Gotu epdouev ipa Seotow “ We offer sacrifices to the gods 
throughout the whole city,” i.e. all around throughout the city. So 
augt Opyxnv, “ anywhere in Thrace,” i.e, in the whole of Thrace, 
round about. 

8. To this head belongs the phrase of augi, or wepé iva. It means : 

1, The person signified by the proper name, with his compa- 
nions, followers, &c.; as, Kai of au@i Meoiotparov am- 
Kvéovrat emt THs "AOnvatys lepov, “ And Pisistratus, with his 
troops, comes to the temple of Minerva.” So, oi rept Opact- 
Bovaov, “ Thrasybulus with his followers ;” of aut Opdéa, 
“ Orpheus with his scholars,” &c. 

11. Sometimes this phrase signifies merely the person whom the 
proper name expresses, but only in later writers. Thus, 
Arrian, Exp. Al. p.385, of audit Kparepov, “ Craterus ;”° 
and again, £lian, V.H.1,16, of aug? Tov Kpirava xat 
Lipiav xat Daidova, “ Crito, and Simmias, and Phedo.” 
This usage occurs particularly in the later grammarians. 

11. Sometimes the phrase denotes principally the companions 
or followers of the person indicated by the proper name, 
the latter being merely mentioned in order to express the 
former more definitely. Thus, Xen. Hist. Gr. 7. 5,12: 
of mept Apxidayov, “ the companions of Archidamus.” 

"Ent. 

1, The primitive meaning of émi is “‘ upon,” whence various 
kindred meanings arise. : 

2. WitH THE GeniTIVvE it signifies “ on,” “ at,” “in,” or “near 5” 
8, émt Tay Kolvav THs WoAEws Bopmav, “ upon the public altars of the 
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city; émi xpatos Amévos, “ at the head of the creek ;” éareares ext 
Trav Supéwv, “ standing near the door”’ Hence the phrase,-¢mi Tay 
Topiov ouvova, “ to stand near, and swear by the entrails.” 

3. It is also used in answer to the question “ whither 2” as, mAew 
émt Ldayov, “ to sail towards Samos” (i.e. literally, “‘ to sail upon 
Samos ;”?) émt Ldpdeav pebyerv, “ to flee towards Sardis.” Hence, 
6305 4 éwt Kapins pépovea, “ the road that leads to Caria.” 

4. In definitions of time, éri has the meaning of “ during,” 
“ under,” &c.; as, émt Kéxporros, “ during the time of Cecrops” (i.e. 
resting upon this period as a species of base); é’ efpyvns, © in time of 
peace ;” émt TOV huetépav Tpoyovav, “ in the days of our forefathers.” 

5. It has frequently also the force of the Latin de, and denotes 
“* of,” “‘ concerning,” &c.; as, Srep émt Trav SovAwy EAE youev, “ what 
we were remarking concerning the slaves” (literally, “ were speaking 
upon the subject of the slaves”). 

6. With the verbs “ to name,” “ to be named,” &c., it has the 
meaning of “‘ after,” “‘ from ;” as, dvoualeobat emi tivos, “ to be 
named after one” (literally, “ to be named upon one”). 

7. It often expresses a connexion, accompaniment, provision, &c., 
either with things or with persons; as, ért opixpav Adyar, “ witha 
few words ;” xafijaro Kddpou Aads aomidov emi, “ the people of 
Cadmus had sat down arrayed with shields ;” émi mpoamédou ds 
xwpetv, “ to go accompanied by a singlé maid-servant.” Hence is 
deduced the meaning of “ before ;”’ as, eri wapripwv, “ before wil- 
nesses ;” émopdcavro émt Tov orpatnyav, “ they swore in the presence 
of the generals,” &c. 

8. In this way the following phrases appear to have originated: 
é¢’ éavrod, “* by himself,” “ peculiarly ;” émt opav abrav, “ by them 
selves,” “ unmixed with others,” &c. Hence é¢ éavrod oixetv, when 
said of states, means, “ to live by themselves, not dependent upon 
others, but having a constitution of their own.” 

9. Et is also used in the genitive with numerals; as, émt Tprav 
oriivat, “ to stand three deep ;” éri texodpwy,“* four deep ;” eg’ év0s 
» xaTaBacts av, “* the descent was by one at a time.” 

10. Wir tHE Dative, ét denotes, in particular, subordination, 
the being in the power of any one, &c. Thus, 7@v vray Ta pev 
éoriv éf Hutv, Ta 3 ovK ed’ hurr, “ of the things that are, some are in 
cur power (under our control), others are not in our power ;” én 
pavrecty eivat, “ to be dependent upon soothsayers ;°’ moiety Tt ent 
revi, “ to submit a thing to any one’s judgment ;” rd é époi, “ as far 
as depends upon me,” | 
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11. With the dative, éni also denotes condition, especially in the 
phrase é¢’ @ or é¢' wre, “ upon condition.” ‘That also is regarded as 
a condition, on account of which, in order to obtain it, something is 
done which is the price or the foreseen result of the action. Thus, 
emt dwpois, “* on account of promised gifts; 3épm emt peydro, “ for 
a large gift ;” éwi udrye ade, “to sing for the price of a calf ;” én 
routos povots Civ, “ to live upon condition of having this only ;" 
xepav avabetvat AToAAwu émt 3don aepyia, “ to consecrate a territory 
to Apollo, on condition of its remaining entirely uncultivated.” 

12. Hence it frequently expresses an object or aim, inasmuch as 
this-is the condition upon which the action is performed. Thus, 
My KA@IeEs Emi SnAnoer pavéwor iptv, “* lest thieves appear to you, in 
order to do you mischief ;”” oi émi réxyvy %uabes, “you have not 
learned it in order to exercise it as a profession ;” dyew Twa emi 
Bavaro, ** to lead one away to execution.” 

13. From this is deduced the meaning “ on account of ;” as, ppo- 
vetv émt rivt, “to pride one’s self on account of anything ;” Oavyd- 
Cerda eri rivt, “ to be admired on any account,” &c. 

14. Sometimes, also, it signifies “at,” as a definition of place; 
as, éwi Te “AAnKe Toray, “ at the river Alex ;” and sometimes it is 
employed to express generally a combination or co-existence. To 
this latter head belong the phrases Cgv ém? ma:oiv, “to live, having 
children ;” Civ ém’ too, “to live upon a footing of equal rights 
with others ;” émi dvoxdeia, “with disgrace ;” xabjjoOat émt daxpvet, 
** to sit down in tears,” &e. 

15. Frequently éx?, when thus construed, signifies not so much a 
being together, as an immediate following upon, or connexion of time 
and space; as, avéorn ém’ avt@ PepaiAas, “ Pheraulas arose imme- 
diately after him ;” dyxvn ém’ dyxvy ynpdoxe, “pear after pear 
grows ripe.” 

16. In many cases, ér! with the dative has the same or a similar 
signification with the genitive; as, émi y@ovi, “on the earth ;” éri 
vuxri, in the night,” &c. 

17. Wirn tHe AccusaTive, ém? signifies particularly “upon,” 
‘* against,”’ in answer to the question “‘ whither?” in those cases 
where, in Latin, in is put with the accusative; as, avaBaivew é¢ 
imov, “to mount upon horseback ;” avaBaivew émi Spdvov, “ to ascend 
a throne ;” éri twa pnyavao0a, “to contrive against one.” $o in 
émt wéda avaxwpetv, “ to retreat,” where the Greeks seem to have 
had in view the return into the place which the foot previously occu-~ 
pied. Hence émi is often put after verbs of motion with substan- 
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tives which do not denote a place, but an action, which is the end of 
one’s going; as, iévac éwt Snpav, “to go upon a hunt ;” iévar éwi 
Uap, “to go in quest of water ;” emi ti, “ to what end?” “ where- 
fore?” Sometimes, however, we find éri with the accusative after 
verbs of rest, but then motion is always implied with the preposition. 
Thus, tleoOa: éri ri, “ to go anywhere in order to seat one’s self 
there ;” xetoOar ért apirrepa, “ to be carried to the left, and lie there ;” 
émt ra relyn avrimaperacaovro, “ they were drawn up against them 
on the wails,” where the idea of avaSavres, “ having ascended,” is 
implied in émi ra recxn. 

18. With definitions of time it answers to the question “ how 
long 2”? as, émi xpdvov, “ for some time ;” émi d60 jpépas, “ for two 
days.” It is also used with definitions of space; as, éwi recwapa- 
xovra oradia, “ for the space of forty stadia.” With numerals it 
denotes “ about ;” as, éwt rpiaxdora, “ about three hundred,” 


Mera. 

1. The leading idea in this preposition is connexion, either in a 
greater or lessdegree. It is weaker, however, in this respect than otv. 

2. Witu THE GENITIVE wera signifies “ with,” “ together with ;’” 
as, xaOfjoOat pera Tav GArwv, “ to sit down along with the rest.” 
Hence pera Tivos eivat, “ to be on any one’s side.” With the words 
** to contend, fight, carry on war,” wera expresses the side which is 
favoured ; as, émoAgunoav mera Tav cuMpaywv mMpds GAARAous, “ they 
waged war along with their allies against one another.” 

3. Hence arise various constructions, the basis of which is the idea 
of a connexion, which in other languages is differently expressed. 
Thus, peta woArretas eivas, “ to have a regular government ;” pera 
Tov Aoyou, “ under the guidance of reason ;” pera Tdv vouwv, “ agree- 
ably to the laws ;” pera kivdivev, “ in the midst of dangers ;*”’ pera 
qadias Kat olvov, “in jest and drunkenness.” 

4, Witu THE Dative it occurs in the Poets only, with the meaning 
of “ among,” “ with ;” as, pera dé tTpiradroww avaccev, “ and he was 
reigning among the third (generation) ;” uerad orpara, “ among the 
army ;” viv dé pel Suerépy ayopt myuat, “ and now I am sitting amid 
your assembly.” Hence arises the general meaning of “in ;”? as, y- 
daAtov wera xepatv éxovra, “holding the rudder in his hands ;” @AAnv 
pari vUpaive pera ppeciv, “ he was weaving another plan in his mind.” 

5. WiTrH THE AccuUSATIVE it denotes “ after,” of which instances 
everywhere occur. Thus, werd ratra, “after these things ;” pera 
tov GvOpwmov, “ after the man,” &c. Hence also éreaat pera tive, 
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“ to follow after any one”? This literal following was transferred toa 
figurative following, or guiding one’s self by the example of another, 
Thus, pera cov cat éuov Kip, “ agreeably to thy sentiment and mine ;” 
MeTa KMéos Epxew Oa, “to go for glory,”’ i.e. where glory called him 
(Il, 20. 227). 

6. Itis likewise joined, by the Attics particularly, with jpépa 
alone, or with an ordinal number; as, uel yuépav, “in the daytime ;” 
wera Tpimny huépav, “ on the third day.” 

7. In Homer especially it means ‘* among” several, with plural 
or collective words, both where motion and rest are expressed. Thus, 
peTa Tavras éundccas, “ among ail his companions in years ;” ye 
SuiAov, “ among the throng.” 

Tlapa. 

1. The primitive meaning of rapa is “ by the side of,” a significa- 
tion which lies at the basis of all the other meanings assigned to this 
preposition. 

2. With THe GeNITVVE it signifies “from” (i.e. from the side of), 
and expresses motion from a place; as, pdoyavov éptacaro rapa 
unpov, “he drew his sword from his thigh ;” wap’ Aifrao wAéovea, 
“ sailing from AGetes.’ Hence it denotes what originates and pro- 
ceeds from something; as, walety mapa Tivos, “ to learn from any 
one ;” ayyéAAew Tapa rivos, “ to announce from any one.” 

3. So also in the expressions, rap’ éavrod d:dévat, “ to give some- 
thing from his own substance ;” map avrod, “ by his command” (Xen. 
H.G.2.1,27); &e. 

4. Witn tue Dative it signifies “ with,” “ at,” in answer to the 
question “where 2” Thus, Piuios os p’ Heide mapa pvnoTApew avayKy’ 
“ Phemius, who sang with the suitors (i.e. among them) through com- 
pulsion:” mapa Seots kat rap’ avOparots, “ with gods and men.” 

5. Wit THE Accusative it signifies “to,” “ towards” (i.e. to the 
Side of); as, mapa vjas Ayaov, “ towards the ships of the Greeks ;” 
Tapa KapBicea, “ to Cambyses ;” mapa Thv BaBuadva, “ to Babylon.” 
It is frequently used thus in answer to the question “ where 2” but 
then the idea of motion is always implied in the preposition. Thus, 
of MeV KotpoavTo Tapa Tpupvacia vyos, “ they on their part lay down 
‘0 rest by the stern-fasts of the ship,” i.e., they went to, and lay down 
by them. 

6. It often occurs with the meaning “in comparison with,” “ by 
the side of,” “ for?” Thus, OpOv Ta émirndebuata avrav éyybbev 
Tapa rd Tov BAdAav, “ seeing their objects of pursuit from near at 
hand in comparison with those of the rest:’’ &v wap éodov whuara 
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avvdvo dalovrat Bporots d0dvarot, “ for one piece of good fortune the 
gods bestow upon mortals a pair of evils :”’ wapa ra Ada (aa, “* in 
comparison with the other animals” (Xen. Mem. 1. 4, 14). 

7. From the primitive meaning “ by the side of” are derived the 
following phrases: mapa puxpov, “ almost” (by the side of little); 
mapa Todd, ‘* by far” (by the side of much), &c. 

8. It has also the meaning of “ along,” which results directly from 
the meaning “ by the side of ;” as, mapa Siva Saddoons, “ along the 
shore of the sea ;” wapa vijas iévat, “ to go alongside the ships” (Eurip. 
Bacch. 17), not, as elsewhere, “ to go towards the ships.” Hence also 
of time, “ during,” “ throughout ;? as, map’ SAov tov Biov, “ through 
one’s whole life.” Especially when a definite point of time is ex- 
pressed; as, rapa tHv wéowv, “in drinking ;” wap avTa Ta adiKkypara, 
“‘ at the very moment of the unjust transaction.” 

9. It has also the meaning of “ against,” “ contrary to,” “ other- 
wise than ;” as, mapa ddétav, “contrary to opinion ;” mapa pict, 
** contrary to nature,” &c. 

Tepi. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ about,” “around ;” 
from which are deduced various other significations. 

2. Wirs THE GENITIVE it answers most nearly to the Latin de, 
and denotes “ of,” “* concerning,” &c.; as, wept Tivos Aéyerv, “ to 
speak concerning any one.”” The most universal sense, however, is, 
‘* with respect to,” “ as regards,” “in point of,” &c. Thus, wept pev 
39 Bpworews kat wocews, “as regards, then, eating and drinking ;’’ 
ovdets avTav wAROeos mépt GEtos cupPAnOAval err, “no one of them is 
worthy of being compared with it, in point of size.” 

3. The following phrases serve to express value; as, motetoOai re 
mept woAAov, “ to value a thing highly,” i.e. in respect of much ; 
nyetoOal Tt wept wAciorou, “ to regard a thing as of the greatest value,” 
i.e. in respect of very much. So, also, woretoOai rt wept puxpod, “ to 
set little value upon a thing ;”? Hyeto0at Ti wept ovdevos, “ to regard a 
thing as of no value.” 

4. In Homer, vrepi often carries with it the meaning of superiority, 
and has the meaning of “ above,” &c.; as, é0éAe: wept wavrev upevar 
dAAwv, “* he wishes to be above all others ;”” ot wept pev BovAiv Aavaav, 
mept & éo7é wdyerbat, “ ye who are superior to the rest of the Greeks 
in council, and superior in the fight.” Here BovaAny is governed, not 
by wepi, but by xara understood. 

5. Wits tHe Dative it signifies “ about,” “ arownd,” “on,” in 
answer to the question “ where ?” as, wep! 7 xeipt xpveody daxrvAov 
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géperv, ““ to wear a golden ring on the hand: often when something 
surrounds that which is in the dative ; as, wept Soup! nowaipev, “ he 
panied around his lance,” i.e. on his lance; rerrara rade Trepi 
veoppavra Eiper, “having fallen on this sword fresh sprinkled with 
blood.” $o in the general designation of a place: mepi Zxatpot wv- 
Anot, “ in the neighbourhood of the Scwan gate.’” WHence probably 
in Herodotus (9.101), wy wept Mapdoviw wraicy 5 “EAAds, “ lest 
Greece strike on Mardonius, as on a shoal.” 

6. With the Poets, rept with the dative signifies also “ for,” an- 
swering to the Latin pre; as, repi dB, “ for fear,” i.e. from fear, 
pre metu, 

7, With THE AccUSATIVE it signifies particularly “ round about,” 
in answer to the questions “ where?” and “‘ whither?” as, Sépat 
mepi ta aorépva, “a corslet round about the breast.” It is here also 
used like ai, to denote not so much a surrounding, as a place or 
region generally. ‘Thus, wept OecoaAinv, “* somewhere in Thessaly,” 
not “ aground Thessaly.” 

8. It is often put also with definitions of time ; as, rept TobTOUS TOUS 
xpSvous, “ about this same time ;” wept wAnOoveav ayopay, “ about the 
lime when the market-place fills.” With numerals also it signifies 
“ about,” “ nearly ;” as, wept TpirxiAious, “ about three thousand.” 

9. It signifies also “ with regard to,’ when it may be rendered 
“in,” “ of,” © against ;” as, dquapravew mepi tiva, “‘ to offend against 
any one ;” Hdixos wept Tiva, “ unjust towards one ;”’ cwppovety rept 
Tovs Seods, “ to be sound in one's belief as regards the gods.” 


Iipds. 

1, The primitive idea expressed by this preposition is that of 
something proceeding from one thing towards another. 

2, WitH — GENITIVE it denotes “‘ from,” “ of,’ “ by ;” as, mpos 
yap Aids eiow amavres Eevot, “ for all guests are from Jove,” i.e. are 
protected by Jove; mpos Supuov, “ of one’s free will,” i.e. cordially ; 
70 Toetuevov mpos Aaxedatpoviov, “what was done by the Laceda- 
monians.”’ 

3. Hence result the following phrases: eivat mpds Tevos, “ to be on 
any one’s side,” like the Latin stare ab aliquo; & éort mpos Trav 
HiKxnkoT@v paGAAov, “which is to the advantage rather of those who 
have acted wrongfully ;” 73 mpos xeivov, “ that which speaks for him,” 
i. e serves for his oxcalpanon- Hence pos dixns re &xecv, for dixatov 
elvau, So, also, pos marpos, “ on the father’s side ;”? ot ™pds aiuaros, 
“the relations by blood.” | 
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4, It is often used with the genitive in entreaties and protesta- 
tions; a8, pds TOU cov Téxvou Kai Sea ixvodyat, “ I supplicate thee 
by thy child and by the gods,” i.e. by every consideration proceeding 
from them. 

5. It has also the meaning of “ towards ;”” as, mpos mdAtos, “ towards 
the city” (11. 22.198); apos peonuBpins, “ towards the.south” (Herod. 
2.99); mpos HAlou duvopéwv, “ towards the setting of the sun” (Id. 7. 
115). 

6. Wits THE Dative it signifies, chiefly, either “ at,” “ with,” in 
answer to the question “ where 2” as, mpds Trovr@ SAos eiui, “I am 
wholly at this,” i.e. wholly occupied with this; apds rive eivat, “ to 
ponder on anything ;” or else it has the meaning of “ besides,” “ in 
addition to ;” as, wpds Totrots, “in addition to these things ;” pds 
éuot Kat cot, “ besides thee and me.” 

7. WitH THE Accusative it has the signification of “ ¢o,” in answer 
to the question “ whither 2” as, amwé8n mpds paxpdv “OAumurov, * he 
departed to lofty Olympus ;”” pos watépa tov cov, “ to thy father.” 
Frequently, however, it expresses, generally, a direction to an object, 
with the meaning of “ towards,” “ after ;” as, mpos 70 T HéAtov Te, 
“ towards Aurora and the sun,” i.e. towards the rising sun (J/, 12. 
239); mpos Cépov jepdevra, “ towards the dark west” (1b. 240). 
Herodotus, in this sense, often puts the genitive, as above, § 5. 

8. Sometimes it has the meaning of “on account of ;” as, mpos av 
Thy OY Tabrny, “ on account, then, of this vision” (Herod. 1.38) ; 
Aéyers dé 39 Ti Kat mpos Ti; “ you say, then, what, and on what ac- 
count 2”? i.e. with what view? (Plat. Hip. Min. p.370, exir.) So, 
poPetcbat mpds ri, “ to be afraid on any account” (Soph. Trach. 1211) ; 
Savualew mpds rt, “ to wonder on any account” (Id. Gd. C.1119); 
m™pos ovdev, “ on no account ;” mpos Tavra, “ on this account,” &c. 

9. It has also, with the accusative, the meaning of “ for,” “‘ with 
respect to ;”’ as, kaos Tpds dpdpor, “ fair for running ;” rédeos TPds 
aperny, “matured for virtue.’ Hence it is particularly used in 
comparisons; as, Griotrov wAn0os ws mpos TO péeyeOos Ths WéAcws, 
“ an incredible number for the size of the city,” literally, “‘ in compa- 
rison with ;” mept Thiv copiav patAous mpos buds, “ unfit for wisdom, 
in comparison with you.” ; 

10. It also signifies “ according to,” “‘ conformable to,” “ after ;” as, 
m™pos TA TOV BaBvAwviou pauara, “ according to the words of the Ba- 
bylonian ;” mpos rabryv rHv yun, “ in accordance with this predie~ 
tion ;” ov mpos Tovs tueTépous Adyous, “ not taking your words for a 
pattern.” # 
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11. The idea of direction towards some particular object is the 
groundwork also of the following phrases: o@dta: wpos dpOdv yap’ 
AytAAeiou radov, “ to immolate, turning towards the lofty mound of 
Achilles’ tomb ;”’ diexptOnoav mpds te AOnvaious Kai Aaxedatpovious of 
“EAAnves, “ the Greeks separated, and went over, some to the Athe- 
nians, others to the Lacedemonians.”’ 

12. It has also, with the accusative, an adverbial sense; as, mpos 
Td dervov, “ cruelly ;” mpos Td KapTepov, “ violently ;” mpos evoéBerav, 

“ niously ;” mpos Biav, “ perforce ;’’ mpds Hdovyv, “* willingly.” 
13. With numerals it denotes ‘* about,” “ nearly ;”” as, mpds TeTpa- 
kogious, “ about four hundred ;” mpos éxarov, “ nearly one hundred.” 


*Y 70. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ under,” a signi- 
fication which it often has with the genitive; as, vwro yijs, ‘ander 
the earth :”’ and often it signifies “ from under ;” as, bd y0ovds HKe 
powcde, “ he sent it from beneath the earth into the light.” 

2. Like the Latin sud, it sometimes expresses proximity with a 
higher place; as, i¢ apuaros, “ near the chariot,” where the refe- 
rence is to one who is standing on the ground, with the chariot erect 
by his side. Hence, figuratively, “ below the chariot.” 

3. From the meaning of “ wnder”’ is deduced that of ‘* by,” espe- 
cially with passive verbs, the reference being to something under the 
influence of which a certain act is performed, or result brought 
about. Thus, ératveto@at imd Tivos, ** to be praised by any one ;” 
ohayels wm Atyia Bou, “immolated by Egisthus ;”’ awo0avety bird tivos, 
“to die by the hands of some one ;” im’ ayyéA@v wopeterOat, “ to go by 
reason of messengers ;” deAAa iwd Bpovris watpos Atos etot Tédovde, 
“ the tempest, by the thunder of father Jove, descends to the plain ;” 
UTd Tay TptdkovTa Kwveiov TiOvTes, “ having drunk hemlock by com- 
mand of the thirty.” 

4. From the two meanings of “ wnder”’ and “ by,” combined, seem to 
have arisen such phrases as the following: td dopyiyywv yopedeiy, 
“to dance to the music of harps ;” tm aiAov xopaletv, “ to revel to 
the flute.” For here the preposition with its case appears to express, 
on the one hand, a kind of subordination, inasmuch as the subject of 
the action conforms itself to the substantive which is governed by | 
the preposition ; and, on the other hand, the action is effected, or at 
least defined, by the substantive in the genitive, as in the construc- 
tion of the passive with io and the genitive. 

5. WiTH THE Dative it has often the same signification as with the 
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genitive ; as, for example, with passives in the sense of a or ab. Thus, 
a& briyvod amoreréAeorrai cot 43, “ what you promised has been now 
done by you; mpoamrdAas guAdocera, “he is guarded by atien- 
dants.” So, also, as with the genitive, td BapPire xopevew, “ to 
dance to the lyre,” &c. 

6. It often, in particular, when joined with this case, signifies 
“© under,” with the idea of subordination; as, i3d reve eivai, “ to be 
under one,” i.e. obedient to one; motety Tt bard rive, “* to submit any- 
thing to any one,” &c. , 

7. WitH THE AccusATIVE it signifies “ under,” “ at,” analogous to 
the Latin sub, in answer to the question “ whither 2” as, trd “IAov 
nAGev, “ he came beneath Ilium,” i.e. under the walls of Troy. It is 
likewise employed with this case in definitions of time ; as, dd rou 
av’rovs xpdvous, “ about the same time.” 

8. Sometimes it is found with the accusative, in answer to the 
question “where 2” as, ovre Umer oiknuara bro yiv, “ nor are there 
any chambers under ground” (Herod. 2.127); ef twas G&yawvro Tov 
id’ éavrovs, “ in case they thought highly of any of those under them” 
(Xen. Cyrop.3.3,6). Hence, im avyas dpav ti, “ to examine any- 
thing by the light,” i.e. under the light;.with the light streaming 
down upon it; tro ri, “ in some measure,” &c. 

9. With names of places it expresses proximity, like the Latin sub, 
but refers to some elevated object. Hence, perhaps, the expression, 
bro dikacraptov aye Tia, “ to lead a person to the tribunal of judges,” 
the judges sitting on elevated seats. 





GENERAL REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS. 


1. Prepositions are often used as adverbs, without a case, especially 
év in the Ionic and Attic Poets. Thus, év 3¢ 3) xat AeaPious ete, 
“+ among others, then, he took the Lesbians” (Herod. 3.39); év 36 
muppdpos Seds oxnpas éAavver, Aommos BxOorros, woAcv, “ while within 
the fiery god, in the shape of a most odious pestilence, having descended 
like a thunderbolt, ravages the city”? Among the Attic writers, 7p% 
especially is thus used, with the meaning of “ besides ;”” as, MevéAas 
wot dé Tade A€yw, Spdaw re mpds, “ Menelaus, I say these things unto 
thee, and besides I will do them” (Eurip. Orest. 615). 

2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, once without 
a case adverbially, and again with a case or in composition with 4 
verb. Thus, dv 3 Oduoevs roAbuntis avicraro, “ up thereupon arost 
the sagacious Ulysses” (11.23. 709); év dé kat ev Méudr, “in Memphis 
also” (Herod. 2.176), &c. , 
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3. In composition with verbs, the prepositions are always used 
adverbially. Hence, in the older state of the language, in Homer 
and Herodotus, it is customary to find the preposition and verb sepa- 
rated by other words, and the former coming sometimes immediately 
after the verb; as, jucv amd Aoryov aydvat (1.1.67); evapilov an’ 
évrea (11.12.195); awd pev cewvriv wAecas (Herod. 3.36), &e. 
Hence, when the verb is to be repeated several times, after the first 
time the preposition only is often used; amoAe? wéAu, awd dé warépa 
(Eurip. Here. F.1056); xara pév %xaveav Apuyov dd, xara 36 
Xapddpav (Herod, 8. 33), &e. 

4. In the cases mentioned under § 3, there is properly no tmesis, 
i.e. the separation of a word used at that period of the language in 
its compounded form; but the prepositions at that time served really 
as adverbs, which were put either immediately before or after the 
verbs. At a later period, however, particularly in Attic, the com- 
position became more firmly established, and the prepositions were 
considered as a part of the verb, In Attic writers, the proper tmesis 
is extremely rare. 

5. The prepositions are often separated from their case. Thus, 
év yap we TH vuKri TabTy avatpéouat (Herod. 6.69); especially when 
a word is repeated in two different cases; as, wap ovx é0éAwv ébe- 
Aotey (Od. 5.155), &e. 

6. Prepositions likewise are often put after their case; as, vedv 
aro Kai KAtordev, particularly in Ionic and Doric writers, and the 
Attic Poets. This takes place in the Attic prose writers only in 
wept with the genitive, of which the instances are frequent. 

7. When a preposition should stand twice with two different 
nouns, it is often put only once by the Poets, and that, too, with the 
second noun; as, % dGAds } émi yis (Od.12.27); éBddua Kat ovv 
dexara yeved (Pind. Pyth. 4.16), &c. 
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SYNTAX: 


THE ARTICLE. 

1. The article, o, 7, ro, is properly a demonstrative pro- 
noun ; and is used as such, in the elder language, by Homer, 
and, in imitation of him, by the later Epic Poets; as, o yap 
Baciryt yodwbeis, “ for this (deity) being incensed against 
the king ;” ra 3° awowa déxeobe, “ and receive this ransom.” 

2. But in later Greek, and especially among the prose 
writers, the article is generally employed to mark emphasis 
or distinction, and loses its demonstrative force’; as, 0 70- 
Aeuos ovK avev Kivdvvar, 4 dé etpyvn axivduvos, “war is not 
free from dangers, but peace is without danger” (here the 
article is put on account of the opposition of war and 
peace); 6 Kupos roAAa eOvy Kxateotpérraro, “ the celebrated 
Cyrus subdued many nations” (here the article is emphatic). 

3. When a proper name first occurs in prose, it is with 
out the article (unless meant to be emphatic); but when it 
occurs the second time, it generally has the article*. This 
is called the usage of renewed mention. Thus, jv Revopar 
‘A@nvatos ....0 pévtot Revopar avaxowvovrat Loxparet.... 
kat o LwKxparns cuuPBovrcver avra, “there was Xenophon, 
an Athenian ....this Xenophon, however, confers with So- 
crates ....and he, Socrates, advises him.” 

4, But the article must always be omitted before a proper 
name, when an additional substantive, with the article, 1s 
subjoined to the same for nearer definition; as, Kopos, 0 
tov Lepowy Baotrevs, “ Cyrus, the king of the Persians 
@7Bat, at ev Botwrig, “ Thebes, the city in Beotia.” 





(1) The greater part of the rules which are common to the Greek 
and Latin languages are here omitted. 

(2) But the prose usage, it must be remembered, is derived from 
the original demonstrative force of the article. Thus, 6 moAepos '8 
strictly “ that state of things called war ;”? and 4 eipyvn, “ that state of 
affairs termed peace.’’ So 6 Ktpos is, literally,“ that well-known Cyrus. 

(3) Unless the interval be so extensive a one, that the mind does 
not readily recur to the individual as having been before mentioned. 
To this, however, there are several exceptions. 
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5. Every expression which does not merely indicate an 
object generally, but represents it as existing in a particular 
state or in a peculiar relation, is accompanied in Greek by 
the definite article; as, tov yépovra aidetoOar ypy, “ one 
ought to reverence an old man;” trav tov Biov ayabar per- 
Exe det Kat Tov Sovrov, “even a slave ought to participate 
in the good things of life’.” , 

6. The article is used in prose with the demonstratives 
ovtos and éxetvos; in which case the pronoun either precedes 
the article or follows the substantive; as, ovros o avyp, or 
0 avnp ovros (not o ovros avyp), “ this same man.” 

7. The article is also added to the possessive pronoun, 
for the purpose of giving a more precise definition. Thus, 
€uos vios is merely a “son of mine;” but o épuos vios is 
“my son,” who is already known from the context. 

8. Adverbial expressions become adjectives by the acces- 
sion of the article ; as, ot mada: avOpwra, “ the early race of 
men;” o petakd ypovos, “ the intervening time’.” 

9. The neuter of the article ro is joined also to infini- 
tives, and forms in this way a species of verbal noun; as, 
to mparrev, “the doing ;” to xaAdas Aéyew, “ the speaking 
well*.” 

10. The article is also combined with wey and dé, and 
then has in some degree the force of a pronoun; as, ot per. 
és duynv erparorto, o de euewav, “these, indeed, turned 
themselves to flight, but those remained ;” rods péev expves, 
tovs 0° éxorater, “the former he praised, but the latter he 
punished*.” 





(1) Literally, “‘ the one that is old ;” “ the one that is a slave.” 

(2) When a substantive is omitted, they supply the place of sub- 
stantives; as, 4 avpiov, “ the morrow,” supply juépa; and again, of 
mAnoiov, “ neighbours,” supply dvOpanot. 

(3) Sometimes the article is joined to an entire clause ; as, ‘Eav 
rovTo BeBatws traptn, rére kat wept Tov Tiva Tim@phoerai Tts ExEtvov 
rpdmov ébéarat oxoretv, “ If this be firmly established, then will it be 
allowed us also to consider in what manner one shall punish that 


monarch.” ; 
(4) Soin the neuter, 7a wev-—ra de, “ partly—partly,” &c. 
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THE NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 


1. A verb agrees with its nominative in number and per- 
son; as, éya Aéyo, “I say;” rovrw to avdpe nynoacby, 
“these two men thought;” ot Oeot xordlovor, “the gods 
punish,” 

2. A neuter plural, however, is generally joined with a 
singular verb!'; as, dorpa datvera, “ stars appear ;” tard 
éorw ayaba, “ these things are good.” 

3. But when the neuter plural refers to living persons, 
the verb is often put in the plural also; because persons are 
for the most part considered separately by the mind, but 
things as forming a class*. Thus, ta TéAy _Dméoxovro, 
“the magistrates promised;” roodde pev peta *AOyvaier 
e0vn éeorparevor, “so many nations served along with the 
Athenians.” 

4. When the subject consists of several persons or things 
singly specified, and which follow the verb, the latter often 
. stands in the singular; as, gor: kat év GAAats Todeow 
apyovrés Te kat Onpos, “there are in other cities, also, both 
magistrates and a commons.” Here, if dpyovtes stood 
alone, the verb would necessarily be eici. 

5. Collective nouns, on the contrary, that is, nouns singu- 
lar which express multitude or number, have often their 
verb in the plural’; as, ro otpatomedoy aveyopouy, “the 
army retired;” woAv yévos avOporev xpavtTat TovTy, “a 
large class ae men use this.” 





(1) This usage is more observed by the Attics than by the older 
writers in the Ionic and Doric dialects, and is frequently neglected 
by the Attics themselves. 


(2) Sometimes we find even a singular verb following a masculine 
or feminine plural ; as, Uuvor TéAAerat, “ hymns arise,” Pind. 01.11.43 
Gxetrat oudat peAgov, “ the voices of songs resound,” Id. Fragm.—In 
the Attic writers, however, this takes place only where the verb 
precedes; in which case, probably, the author had the whole in his 
mind, and explained or defined it afterward by the substantive. in 
the plural. Thus, dédoxrat guyat, “ exiles are decreed,’ Eurip. 
| Bacch. 1340. 

(3) This construction occurs even in the genitive absolute; 5, 
ToD oTdAou TAEdvTwv, Demosth. in Mid. 45. 
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6. A dual nominative is sometimes joined with a plural 
verb'; as, to d€ Tay’ éyytOev 7AOov, “they two quickly 
drew near ;” apucw Aéyovor, “ both say.” 

7. The nominative is often omitted when the verb itself 
expresses the customary action of the subject; as, cad7i€er, 
“the trumpeter sounds his trumpet,” where o cadmiyxrys is 
implied ; éxnpv&e, “the herald made proclamation,” where 
0 knpvé is implied. 

8. When two or more substantives are connected by a 
conjunction, the verb which belongs to all, instead of being 
in the plural, is sometimes found to agree with one of these 
substantives, and usually with that one which is nearest to” 
it, and the most important in the sentence; as, Zot yap 
Coxe vikny Zevs Kpovidns cat “AwoAAwv, “ For unto thee has 
Jove, the son of Saturn, given victory, and Apollo.” 

9. Sometimes a nominative is put without a verb follow- 
ing, and is then called the nominative absolute ; as, ’Exetvor 
dé eiseADOvres, etwev 0 Kpitias, “ They having entered, Critias 
said.” 


THE SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE. 


l. An adjective is often put in the neuter gender, without 
regard to the gender of the substantive which stands with it 
in the sentence, ypyua being understood; and remains in the 
singular even when the substantive is in the plural’; as, 
ovx ayabov 4 jwoAvKoipavin, “the government of the many 
is not a good thing ;” petaBorai cioe Avmnpov, “ changes 
are a sad thing.” 





(1) Sometimes, on the other hand, the dual of the verb is put with 
the plural nominative, even when more than two persons are signi- 
fied. This occurs chiefly in the earlier Epic Poets, and is not found 
in the Tragedians and prose writers. Many scholars consider the 
passages in question corrupt, or think that they must.be explained 
otherwise. The whole difficulty is removed, however, by regarding 
the dual as originally an old form of the plural, limited subsequently 
to the expression of two. 

(2) In all such constructions as these, the substantive is regarded 
by the mind as representing merely some general class of things ; 
and hence the adjective is put in the neuter gender. 
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2. An adjective of the masculine gender is often found 
with a feminine noun of the dual number; and under this 
rule are also included the pronoun, participle, and article’ ; 
as, Gudw TovTw Ta woree, “ both these cities ;” dvo yuvatke 
épitovre, “two women quarrelling ;” tad xetpe, “the two 
hands.” | . 

3. An adjective is often put in a different gender from 
the substantive with which it stands, as referring to the 
person or persons implied by that substantive’; as, pire 
zéxvov, “dear child,” (Il. 22. 84.) spoken of Hector; réxos 
atputwvy, “indefatigable offspring,” (Il. 2.157.) spoken of 
Minerva. 

4. Hence a collective noun in the singular number, and 
of the feminine or neuter gender, is often accompanied by 
the adjective in the plural and masculine; as, éyouev ryv 
GAAnv vanpeciav wAéelovs Kat apeivous, “* we have the rest of 
the crews more numerous and skilful.” 

5. Among the tragic writers, when a woman speaks of 
herself'in the plural number, she uses the masculine ; and 
the masculine is also employed when a chorus of women 
are speaking of themselves. Thus, ot rpoOvjoKovres (Eurip.), 
where Alcestis speaks of herself; @xrecp’ axovoas (Eurip. 
Androm.), “I pitied, on having heard,” where the chorus 
speak. 

6. A substantive is often used as an adjective*; as, 
yAaooar “EAAda édidake, “ he taught the Greek tongue.” 

7. The substantive is often changed into a genitive plural'; 
as, ot xpyoTo Tav avOparev, “the worthy ones among men,” 
for of xpyorot avOpwro, “ worthy men.” — 


(1) Hence it has been inferred that the dual of the adjective, 
pronoun, participle, and article had originally only one form; namely, 
the masculine. 

(2) Grammarians call this synesis (ctveois), i.e. an understanding 
of the person implied by the substantive. 

(3) This is of very ordinary occurrence in our own language ; as, 
sea-water, house-dog, &c.' 

(4) The substantive is here considered as a whole, and the ad- 
jective as a part. 
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8. This construction takes place also in the singular, 
especially in Attic; as, ryv wAelotyy THs orpatias (Thucyd.), 
“the greatest part of the army ;” tov rodvy Tov ypovov, 

a great part of the time.” 

9. An adjective in the neuter gender, without a substan- 
tive, governs the genitive ; as, uécov nuépas, “the middle of 
the day ;”” Tocov opidov, “so great a throng.” 

10. Adjectives are very often put in the neuter singular 
and plural, with and without an article, for adverbs; as, 
mparov, “in the first place ;” ro mparov, “at first ;” Kpv- 
ata, “ secretly ;” adpa, “ cheerfully.” 


PRONOUNS. 


1. The noun to which the relative refers is often omitted 
in the antecedent proposition, and joined to the relative in 
the same case with it; as, ovrds éoriv, ov cides avdpa, “ this 
is the man whom you saw;” ovk eyo, OTM TiOoTEVTaL av 
duvainny dirw, “I have no friend on whom I can rely.” 

2. The relative often agrees with its antecedent in case, 
by what is called attraction; as, odv rots Oycavpots, ois 0 
Tatip karéAcrev, “with the treasures which his father left 
behind ;” aywv ard Tav TOewY, Gv Sree, oTpaTtay, “ lead- 
ing a body of troops from the cities which he had persuaded.” 

3. If, in this attraction, the word to which the relative 
refers be a demonstrative pronoun, this pronoun is generally 
omitted, and the relative takes its case; as, ovv ots pédora 
press, “with those whom you must love,” for ov: rovrots 
ous wadora pirets. 

4. Sometimes the antecedent takes the case of the relative ; 
as, GAAov ovK oida, oF av Tevyea Siw, “I know not any other 
whose arms I may put on.” 

5. The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually 
omitted with the personal terminations of verbs, as in Latin, 
except where there is an emphasis; as, GAAG@ Tavtas Kal od 
Over avrav, “ but you, by all means, shall even see her.” 

6. The possessive pronouns are only employed when an 
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emphasis is required: in all other cases, the personal pro- 
nouns are used in their stead; as, ratyp yuov, “ our father” 
(literally, “the father of us”); but waryp npuérepos, “ our 
own father.” 

7. A substantive is sometimes put in the genitive, as in 
apposition with another genitive implied in a possessive 
pronoun '; as, exxoyrece xopa tov ye cov opbarpov. Tov 
apeaoBews! “may a raven strike out the eye of you, the 
ambassador !” 

8. The possessive pronoun is sometimes used objectively* ; 
as, cos woos, not “ thy regret,’ but “regret for thee ;” 
Taua vov0ernuata, “ the lessons which thou givest me.” 

9. The pronoun avros is often used after ordinal num- 
bers, to shew that one person with several others, whose 
number is less by one than the number mentioned, has done 
something ; as, KopiOiav orpatyyos qv Revoxdeions, wéumros 
autos, “ Xenoclides was leader of the Corinthians along with 
Sour others.” 

10. The demonstrative pronouns ovros and ode are gene- 
rally distinguished in this way, that ovros refers to what 
immediately precedes, and ode to what immediately follows. 
Thus, réuyraca 9 Tourvpts xypuxa édreye rade, “ Tomyris, 
having sent a herald, announced as follows;” tavra de 
axovoas etre, “ having heard these things, he said.” 

11. The demonstrative pronouns are often used instead of 
the adverbs “here” and “ there ;” as, add’ 40° owadav éx 
douwy tis Epyerat, “ but here comes a maid-servant out of 
the mansion ;” avrat yap, avrat TAystov OpdcKovet pov, “ for 
there, there, they are leaping near me.” 

12. The reflexive pronoun éavrov is sometimes used for 
the other reflexive pronouns of the first and second persons’ ; 





(1) So in Latin, mea ipsius causa, where ipsius is in apposition 
with the genitive implied in mea, So, also, nomen meum abseniis, 
meas presentis preces” (Cic. Plane. 10. 26). 

(2) This is called, by the older grammarians, the passive use of the 
possessive. Consult Ruddiman, Instit. G. L. ed. Stallb. vol. ii. p. 50. 

(3) Some accompanying gesture must be supposed, that may serve 
to express the reference of the pronoun. 
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as, det nuas avepéaOat éavrovs, “ it behoves us to ask our own 
selves ;” ct 3° érntipws popov Tov avrys ota, “ but if you 
truly know your own fate.” 


THE GENITIVE! 


1. The verbs efue and yievopsat, denoting possession, pro- 
perty, part, or duty, require the genitive; as, rovro ro 
mediov Hv pev wore tav Xopacpiov, “ this same plain be- 
longed formerly to the Chorasmians ;” wodAns avoias éort 
Oypacba: keva, “ it is the part of great folly to hunt after 
vain things.” 

2. The genitive is used with verbs of all kinds, even with 
those which govern an accusative, when the action does not 
refer to the whole object, but only to a part; as, omrjoa: 
kpeav, “ to roast some flesh;” érepov tys yys, “ they laid 
waste a part of the country ;” wapoigas rys Oipas, “* having 
opened the door a little.” 

3. On the general principle of reference to a part, the 
genitive is put with verbs that denote “ to take hold of,” “ to, 
touch” ; and also with their opposites, “to let go,” “to loose,” 
&c.; as, eAaBovto tys Carns, “ they took hold of his girdle ;” 
et Tis Yue deEvas BovAerar THS Euys ayracOa, “ if any one 
of you wishes to touch my right hand ;” ry00° éxovoa maids 
ov peOnoouat, “ Iwill not willingly let go of this my child.” 

4. On the same principle of a part, the genitive is put 
with the verbs pupvyoxey, “to remind;” peuvycba, “ to 
remember ;” ravOaveoba, “ to forget ;” because remember- 
ing and forgetting refer always to particular properties and 
circumstances only, and therefore to parts of the whole. 
Thus, diAwy Kai wapovTwy Kai anovToy péuvyoo, “ remember 
friends both when present and absent ;” ovdé tore émtAyoo- 
par avrov, “ even then I will not forget him.” 

5. The genitive is also put with the verbs “ to begin,” 
such as dpyewv, dpyecOat, irapyew, &c., because here also 
the reference is only to a part, that is, the commencement of 





(1) The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of separation or 
abstraction, of going forth, from, or out of anything. 
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an action ; as, apyere adcxias, “ye begin injustice ;” wnnpbav 
THs eAevOepias arden TH EAAad, “ they made a beginning 
of freedom for all Greece.” 

6. Verbs signifying the operations of the senses, such as, 
“to hear,” “to feel,” “ to smell,” and the like, but not those 
denoting “‘ to see,” require the genitive’: verbs signifying 
“‘ to see” take the accusative. Thus, wavros BactAevs axovet, 
“a king hears everything ;? oCe ptpov, “ I smell of myrrh.” 

7. Adverbs of place and time require the genitive, be- 
cause the adverb denotes a single point only, but the sub- 
joined definition of place and time designates the whole; 
as, TavTaxov ys, “ everywhere on earth;” oye ris nucpas, 
** late in the day.” 

8. Time when, that is, part of time, is put in the genitive; 
as, Oépous Te Kat XELMOVOS, “in both summer and winter.” 

9. The material of which anything is made is put in the 
genitive, the thing made being a single object, but the sub- 
joined definition denoting an entire class or kind of mate- 
rials, part of which go to compose that object; as, roy dippov 
émoinoey toxyvpav Evdwv, “he made the chariot of strong 
wood.” 

10. The superlative degree is also followed by a geni- 
tive; this genitive marking the entire class, of which the 


(1) The genitive is put with these verbs only of the object which 
produces the thing perceived, or of an occurrence of which we pet- 
ceive only single parts. The thing perceived, on the contrary, 
stands in the accusative. Hence, for the various construction of 
these verbs, the following rules obtain: 1. If the person alone is 
named, this stands in the genitive. 2. If both person and thing are 
named, the person stands in the genitive and the thing in the accu- 
sative ; as, roUro Lwxparous Axovca. 3. If the thing alone is named, 
the question then is, whether this is conceived as a simple part which 
I comprehend with my senses, or as a compound whole, of which 
single parts only are perceived: in the first case, the accusative 
stands, in the second the genitive; as, ws yoOero Ta ‘yeyvouerss 
“* when he perceived what was taking place.”? On the contrary, always 
aicbdavecbat xpavyjs, SopvBov, &c., because one can only perceive 
indications of the noise. In like manner, axoterv dikys, “ to hear a 
suit ;” aicOaverbat émiBovArs, “ to perceive a plot ;” but Evviévat 7a 
Aeyoueva, “ to comprehend or understand what is said,” 
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superlative indicates the most prominent as a part or parts ; 
as, éyO:oros wavtwv, “most hated of all ;” dpioro Tod, 
“bravest of the Trojans.” 

11. Hence the genitive is put also with verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, which are either derived from superlatives, or 
in which merely the idea of preferableness is implied ; as, 
exadAroreveTo Tacav yuvatkar, “ she was the handsomest of 
all women ;” dramperets Ovnrav, “ conspicuous among mor- 
tals ;? e&oyws wavtov, “in @ manner surpassing all.” 

12. To words of all kinds other words are added in the 
genitive, which show the respect in which the sense of these 
words must be taken; and, in this case, the genitive pro- 
perly signifies “ with regard to,” or “in respect of ;” as 
VANS Tas 0 TOWos eye; “ how is the place with regard to 
timber ?” cuyyvepwv tov avOperivey ayaptnuatev, “ for- 
giving with respect to human errors ;” woppw trys yrLKias, 
“ far advanced in years” (properly, “ far advanced with 
respect to years”’). 

13. Hence all words expressing ideas of relation, which 
are not complete without the addition of another word as 
the object of that relation, take this object in the genitive ; 
and to this rule belong in particular the adjectives “ expe- 
rienced, ignorant, desirous,” and the like, as also the verbs 
* to concern one’s self, to neglect, to consider, to reflect, to 
be desirous,” &c. Thus, éumeipos Kakwv, “ experienced in 
evils ” amaidevros aperys, “ uninstructed in virtue';” tov 
kowvov ayabov emmerctoOa, “to take care of the common 
good ;” peyadrwv éercOupety, “ to desire great things.” 

14. Words signifying plenty or want are followed by a 
genitive; because the term, which expresses of what any- 
thing is full or empty, indicates the respect in which the 
signification of the governing word is taken; as, peoros 
kaxor, “ full of evils ;” &onpos pirar, “ destitute of friends ;” 





(1) Hence appears to have arisen the rule found in most gram- 
mars, that adjectives compounded with a privative govern the geni- 
tive. But a privative cannot well determine the use of either the 
genitive or any other case. 
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wrnoOnva vooov, “ lo be full of sickness ;” detoOat oixerar, 
“© to be in want of domestics.” 

15. The comparative degree is followed by a genitive, 
because this genitive indicates the respect in which the com- 
parative is to be taken: as, ueiCwv warpos, “ greater thana 
father,” which properly means, “ greater with respect to a 
Sather.” 

16. All words derived from comparatives, or which 
involve a comparison, are followed by the genitive; as, 
ytTracbai twos, “ to be defeated by any one”? (literally, “ to 
be less than any one”); vorepatos tis paxys, “ after the 
battle ;” weptyevéobar rgd Baotdéws, “ to prove superior to 
the king ;” devrepos ovdevos, “ second to no one.” 

17. All verbs that are equivalent in meaning to a noun 

and verb, and especially those in which the idea of ruling is 
implied, are followed by a genitive; as, avacoew tov Mi- 
dur, “to reign over the Medes”? (equivalent to dva£ etvat tov 
Mydav); ; apyewv avOparewr, “ to rule over men’ ’ (equivalent to 
dpxwv etvat | avOparmwy) ; ; and, in the same manner, kKuptevety 
for Kvptos eivac; tupavvevey for tipavvos etvar; &e. 
_ 18. Words indicating value or worth require the genitive; 
as, det menney, aSca, “he performs actions equivalent to 
those of many ;” tarpos moddav avtaktos, “ a physician 
equal in value to many men.” 

19. All verbs denoting “ to buy,” to sell,” “ to exchange,” 
&e., are followed by a genitive; as, avovyrat ras yuvaixas 
Xpnuarav modAav, “ they purchase their wives for much 
money ;” ém@Aovy ToAAU Tots GAAots, “ they sold for 4 
large sum to the rest.” 

20. All verbs denoting “ to accuse,” “ to criminate,” &., 
are followed by a genitive’; as, ypadouai oe dovov, “ I ac 
cuse you of murder ;” didEopai ce derrias, “ I will prosecute 
you for cowardice.” 

21. The genitive often stands alone in exclamations, 
with and without an interjection, as indicating the cause 





(1) The genitive here denotes the object of the action. For this 
same reason évexa and trép govern the genitive. 
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from which the feeling in question originates; as, “Q Zev 
Baowrev, THS AewTOTHTOs Tav dpevav! “ O supreme Jove, 
the acuteness of his intellect!” “AmodAov, Tov yaopuynpatos | 
* Apollo, what a pair of jaws!” 


DATIVE.’ 

1. The dative stands in answer to the questions to whom 
or what? for whom or what ? to whose advantage ? to 
whose disadvantage ? as, €dwxa cor To BiBAiov, “ I gave the 
book to thee ;” emeoOé pot,  waides, “follow me, my child- 
ren;” emirattw oo Tovto, “ I enjoin this upon you ;” Oeots 
apéoxet, “he pleases the gods;” gidos éxeiva, “ a friend to 
him ;” ayabov th mode, “ good for the state.” 

2. Words which express the idea of approach, meeting, 
union, or connexion, as well as all verbs implying an action - 
which cannot be accomplished without approach to the ob- 
ject, as, to associate, to speak, to converse, to pray, to dis- 
pute, to contend, to vie, to be attentive, and the like, are 
joined with the dative; as, o9@ yyutv BapBapous mpoctorras, 
“TI see barbarians approaching us ;” jun épile rots yovevow, 
“contend not with your parents ;” evyovTat mwaot Oeots, 
“they pray to all the gods.” 

3. Verbs to rebuke, to blame, to reproach, to envy, to be 
angry, take the dative of the person; as, éyot AowWopyoerat, 
“he will reprove me;” péudopuat tots apyew BovAopévots, 
“I blame those who wish to rule;” ov pbovetre TOUT, 
“ye envy not this man;” ti yadreraivess To Oeparovte; 
“why art thou angry at the attendant ?” ; 

4. Words implying equality, resemblance, suitableness, 
or the contrary, have the dative case; as, toos rots ioyv- 
pois, “ equal to the powerful ;” éorxas dovAw, “ you resemble 
@ slave ;” avouotos TG warpi, “ unlike his father.” 

5. In like manner, the dative stands also with o avtos, 
because it expresses perfect equality; as, év T@ adT@ ivdive 





(1) The dative serves to designate the more remote object ; that 
is, it designates the object which merely participates i in an operation, 
without being immediately affected by it, or in which the effect or 
Consequence of an action is shown 

M 
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ros avroraros, “in the same danger with the worst ;” 
ros avrots Kipw odors, “in the same arms with Cyrus.” 

6. The means by which, and the instrument with which, 
a thing is accomplished, are both put in the dative; since 
this case also serves in Greek to indicate all definitions that 
are mentioned incidentally and secondarily to the main 
object'; as, tory opOarpwoty opapuev, “we see with the two 
eyes ;” ot wodéutoe EBadrrov AiOors, Kat eracov payaipats, 
** the enemy threw with stones, and struck with swords.” 

7. The motive and cause are put in the dative ; and hence 
the verbs “to rejoice,” “ to be delighted,” “to be grieved,” &c. 
govern the object by which the feeling is occasioned in the 
dative; as, Hoe ax7nrOov, “ they departed through fear ;” 
cot xaipovow, “ they delight in thee;” dAvrovpeba TovTats, 
“we are grieved by these things.” 

8. The manner and way in which a thing takes place are 
put in the dative; as, Big eis ryv oixiav eiondOov, ** they 
entered into the house by force ;” wavra dtetéraxto pétp@ 
kat tor, “all things were arranged by measure and by 
place.” 

9. The period of time at which a thing takes place, or 
during which a thing continues or exists, is put in the da- 
tive; as, rude TH vuxTi, “on this very night;” pis évixn- 
sav tavtn TH nuépa, “ they conquered thrice during this 
day.” ) 

10. The verb etut, when put for éyw, “to have,” governs 
the dative; as, ovors ovk 4v apyupos, “ as many as had not 
“money.” 

11. An impersonal verb governs the dative; as, eGeort 
pot amiévat, “ it is lawful for me to depart.” 

12. Neuter adjectives in réov govern the person in the 
dative, and the thing in the case of the verb from which 
they are derived; as, rovro womntéoy éori pot, “ I must do 
this ;” rovrov émtpeAntéov éotiv vuiv, “you must take care 


of this.” 





(1) Hence the verb xpijrGa:, “ to use,” “ to make use of,” takes 
the dative. 
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ACCUSATIVE. 


1. A verb signifying actively governs the accusative; as, 
ot “EAAnves évixyoav tovs Tlépoas, “the Greeks conquered 
the Persians.” 

2. Other verbs also, which in Latin frequently take the 
object in the dative, or are connected with it by a preposi- 
tion, require in Greek the accusative; such as, verbs signi- 
fying “ to benefit,”.“ to injure,” and, in general, all which 
denote an action tending to the advantage or disadvantage 
of a person’; as, apéAnse Tovs ovvovtas, “he benefited those 
who associated with him;” 0 xodakejwv rors pidovs BAG- 
aret, “he that flatters, injures his friends ;” ripwpovvra 
Tovs adixous, “ they punish the unjust.” 

3. The accusative also occurs in Greek with intransitive 
verbs, when the object which receives the action contained 
in the verb is definitely assigned, as in verbs signifying “ ¢o 
go,” “to come,” “to reach,” “to arrive at,” &e. Thus, rv 
vncov adixeto, “he came to the island ;” mopevecOa odov, 
“to go upon a@ journey.” 

4, Every verb may take an accusative of a cognate noun ; 
as, kiwduvevow TouTov Kivdvvoy, “ I will encounter this dan- 
ger;” noOévnoav tavtny acbéveav, “they were sick with 
this sickness ;”? émtpéAovrat Tacay éemipéeAcay, “ they exer- 
cise all care;” mwoAeyov Todeunoouer, “ we will wage war.” 

5. Many verbs, the action of which admits of more than 
one object, without determining the nearest, have in Greek 
a double accusative, namely, the accusative of the person 
and the accusative of the thing. To these belong verbs 
signifying “to do good or evil to one,” “ to speak good or evil 
of one,” “to ask,” “to demand,” “to teach,” “ to put on or 
off,” “to take away,” “to deprive,” “to conceal,” &c.; as, 
Kaka woAAa éopye Tpwas, “he has done many evils to the 





(1) The verb Avovredciv, “to be of use to,” always takes the 
dative: on the contrary, the occurrence of «peAetv with the dative 
is rare, and confined to the Poets; as, Soph. Antig. 558, ware rots 
Savovew dperciv. 
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Trojans ;” ayaba eiwev avrovs, “he said good things of 
them;” efpero anavras tov watda, “he asked all about his 
son;” rovs pabnras edidake cwppocivyy, “he taught his 
disciples continence.” 

6. Verbs governing two accusatives in the active retain 
one in the passive, namely, the accusative of the thing ; as, 
oKRTTpov Tisas Te aToovAaTa, “he is despoiled of his scep- 
tre and honours;” émadevOn povoixyy Kat pyropixny, “ he 
was taught music and rhetoric.” 

7. When, in addition to the whole object, which receives 
the action of the verb, particular specification is also made 
of a part, in which this action is principally shown, both 
the whole and part stand, especially with the Poets, as 
proximate objects in the accusative; as, wiv tovra Bare 
arjOos, “he wounded him, as he came on, in the breast ;” 
Tpopos vmndOe yuia exactov, “ trembling came upon each 
one in his limbs beneath.” 

8. Since the accusative serves always to designate the 
object upon which an action immediately passes, it fre- 
quently stands also with intransitive verbs and adjectives 
containing a general expression, and indicates the part or 
more definite object to which this expression must be prin- 
cipally referred. This is called the accusative of nearer 
définition; and is to be expressed in English by different 
prepositions, especially by in, as to, with respect to’. Thus, 
tov daxturov ady@ tovrov, “I feel a pain in this finger ;” 
modas wkrs “AxyiAAeds, “ Achilles swift as to his feet ;” Xvpos 
Hy THY marpida, “he was a Syrian as to his native coun- 
iry;” +0 dévdpov mevtyKovTa rode € éort To UWos, “ the tree 
is fifty feet in height.” 

9. Time how long is put in the accusative; as, ocov xp0- 
vov av roepos 7, “for as long a time as there may be war ;” 
Kat y0es dé Kat rpityy nucpay TO avTo ToUTO émparror, “ they 
did this same thing during both yesterday and the day 
previous.” 


(1) It is generally assumed that xara, or some other preposition, 
is understood in such constructions; but this is not correct. 
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10. Distance and space are put in the accusative; as, 
améyet OKT@ nuEepav odov amo BaBvAavos, “it is distant a 


journey of eight days from Babylon.” ' 


VERBS PASSIVE. 


1. Verbs of a passive signification are followed in Greek 
by a genitive, governed by vo, amo, éx, mapa, Or mpos; as, 
8 vous UmO olvou dtapeiperat, “ the understanding is impaired 
by wine ;” aAAat yvoua ad éxdorTwy érAéyovro, “ other opi- 
nions were expressed by each.” 

2. The dative, however, is sometimes employed by the 
Poets, instead of the genitive; as, ’Ay:AAne eddun, “ he was 
subdued by Achilles.” 

3. The dative is very frequently put with the perfect | 
passive of verbs, whose perfect active is not much used; 
as, Tavra AéAekrat nucy, “these things have been said by us,” 
for NéAeya TavTa. 


INFINITIVE. 


1. The infinitive mood is used to express the cause or end 
of an action; as, 0éAw goa, “ I wish to sing.” 

2. The infinitive, with the neuter of the article prefixed, 
is used as a species of verbal noun; and very frequently the 
article is thus appended to an entire clause, of which the 
infinitive forms a part; as, To Aveww, “ the loosening ;” to 
éxetv yonuata, “the having money.” 

3. The infinitive in Greek is governed by adjectives, and 
denotes the respect in which the idea of the adjective is to 
be applied'; as, tkavot réprew gaivovra, “ they appear 
calculated to delight ;? ot demos éote A€yetv, GAN advvaros 
ova, “ he is not able in speaking, but unable to keep silent.” 

4. The infinitive is used with wore, more rarely with as, 
to express the consequence of an event indicated by the 
leading verb; as, @iAotiworaros yv o Kupos, woTe rayta 





(1) This is imitated in Latin by the Poets; as, idoneus delectare, 
utilis facere. In prose, however, the gerund with a preposition must 
be employed; as, idoneus ad delectandum, &c. 


! 
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irouetvat Tov Emavercba evexa, “ Cyrus was very ambitious, 
so as to endure all things for the sake of being praised.” 

5. The infinitive is frequently used, in short interme- 
diate propositions, sometimes with, sometimes without os, 
to indicate an aim, or else to qualify what precedes; as, ws 
eros etwety, “ so to speak ;” amAGs eirety, “ to speak plainly;” 
ooov ee eidéva, “ as far as Tknow;” éyot doxety, “ as up- 
pears to me.” | 

6. The nominative, and not the accusative, is put with 
the infinitive whenever the reference is to the same person 
that forms the subject of the leading verb’; as, éacxev 
etvat Aros vias, “ he said he was the son of Jupiter ;” éxewa 
avrovs etvat eds, “ I persuaded them that I was a god.” 

7. The genitive and dative sometimes follow the infinitive 
by a species of attraction ; as, édéovro avrov eivac rpobiipor, 
“ they besought him to be zealous ;” dos poe havivar ato, 
“ crant unto me to appear worthy.” 

8. The infinitive efvar, with and without an article, is 
put absolutely with adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions, with 
their case; as, éxav etvat, “ willingly;” +o cdpmay eivat, 
“ generally ;? +o pev thuepov etvat, * to-day at least;” 70 
kata Tovro eva, “ with respect to this.” 

9. The infinitive is frequently put for the imperative, 
particularly in the Poets?; as, Oapoay viv, Acopndes, ent 
Tpweoot payeoba, “ taking courage, now, O Diomede, fight 
against the Trojans ;” daoxew Muxyvas opar, “ say that 
thou seest Mycene.” 

10. The infinitive of the present, future, and aorists, but 
more particularly of the future, when preceded by the verb 
méAAw, expresses the future, and answers to the future 
participle active in Latin with the verb sum; as, péA\o 





——— 


(1) The accusative, however, is joined with such infinitives wher- 
ever emphasis is required; as, Kpotoos évéuile éwirdv efvar wavror 
oAPirarov, * Cresus thought that he himself was the happiest of all 
men.” (Herod. 1. 34.) 

(2) Some understand, but without any necessity, an ellipsis of 
some verb, such as dpa or dos, in such constructions. 
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ypadev, “ Iam about to write” (scripturus sum) ; pedAjow 
ypaev, “ I will be about to write” (scripturus ero); éuér- 
Anoa ypadev, “ Iwas about to write” (scripturus fui). 


PARTICIPLE. 

1. The participle is put after a verb, and in the nomina- 
tive case, when the reference is to some state as existing at 
the time on the part of the subject, or to some action as 
being performed by it‘. Thus, oida bvqros dy, “I know 
that Iam mortal ;” qaiverat o vopuos nuas BAawTov, “ the 
law appears to bez injuring us ;” wavoacbe adixovrres, “ cease 
acting wrongfully.” 

2. If, however, the subject belonging to the participle 
aca with the principal verb as a proximate object in the 
accusative, the participle also stands in the accusative ; as, 
ot “A@yvato: éravoav avtov otpatyyourvra, “ the Athenians 
caused him to cease being a commander ;” ovs av opo Ta 
ayaba wovovvras, “ whomsoever I may see doing the things 
that are good.” 

3. If the subject belonging to the participle stands with 
the principal verb as the remote object in the genitive or 
dative, the participle, in like manner, takes the genitive or 
dative?; as, yoOouyny atrov olouévev eivae cometary, “ I 
perceived that they fancied themselves very wise ;” ovdérore 
MeTewéeAnoe pot ovrynoartt, “ I never repented of having been 
silent,” 

4. The verb “to be ashamed” takes the participle when 
the action of which one is ashamed is performed; the in- 
finitive when the action is declined through shame; as, 
aicyivoua monoas, “I am ashamed to have done it;” 
dicyivonar épecOa, “ I am ashamed to ask.” 


(1) This again is a species of attraction, and proceeds, as in other 
cases, from the circumstance of a dependent proposition having no 
subject of its own. 

(2) When a reflexive pronoun stands with the verb, the participle 
can be put in either of two cases, according as it is referred to the 
subject contained in the verb or pronoun ; as, ctvvoida euaur@ copes 
dy, “TI am conscious to myself of being wise;” cavTo ouvépders 
adixodvTt, “you were conscious to yourself of acting wrongfully.” 
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5. The verbs “to commence,” “to begin,” take the parti- 
ciple when the assigned state has already begun to take 
place; the infinitive when it is just about to take place; as, 
o xeav ypato yevouevos, “the winter was come on;” 
O yetav npxeTto yirxyverOa, “ the winter was beginning to 
come on” (i.e. it approached, but was not yet arrived). 

6. The verbs “to hear” and “to learn” take the parti- 
ciple when a fact is adduced which we perceive with our 
own ears; the infinitive when something is assigned which 
we ‘hear from the narration of others; as, #xovca Tov Ar- 
poobévn Aévovta, “ I heard Demosthenes speak ;” akovw tov 
Anpoabévy Aéyev, “ I hear (i.e. I am told) that Demosthenes 
says.” 

7. The verb daivecOa: takes the participle in the signi- 
fication “to be evident,” “to be manifest ;” but the infin- 
tive in the signification “to seem,” “to have the appear- 
ance;” as, édaivero kAaiew, “he was just as though he 
wept;” édaivero kraiwv, “he evidently wept.” 

8. Verbs signifying “to declare,” “to announce,” “to 
show,” take the participle when something is announced or 
shown as a fact; but the infinitive when it is assigned that 
something may or is said to be. Thus, arnyyéAAero Mort- 
daa ToAtopKoupervyn, “ Potidea was announced to be in & 
state of siege” (when it is certain that it is besieged); 
amnyyeAAero Tlotidaa ToAopxetobat, “* Potidea was re- 
ported to be in a state of siege” (when intelligence is given 
merely resting on report). 

9. To some verbs which merely express subordinate de- 
finitions of an action, the Greeks add the participle of the 
verb which expresses the principal action. Such verbs are, 
Tuyxyavo, AavOavw, POdve, dvatedéw, &e., which, in trans- 
lation, are sometimes rendered by adverbs.'! Thus, érvyov 








(1) With a participle, rvyxdve signifies fort? ; AavOdvea, clam, ot 
imprudens ; and @@ave, pre. The primitive meaning of pave is, 
“to get beforehand, * “to get the start of.’ The verb ruyyave is 
often used in the manner indicated by the rule, when it is impossible 
to be expressed in translation. For the Greeks, in order to designate 

the 
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napovres, “they chanced to be present;” &drabev evepyerar, 
“he conferred kindnesses secretly ;” pOaver row, “ he does 
it before another ;” dtareréArexa devyor, “I have always 
avoided.” 

10. The participle in intermediate propositions is either 
explanatory, and is then expressed by the relative who, 
which: or, 2. it denotes relations of time, and is expressed 
by the English particles when, while, after, &c.: or, 3. it 
denotes relations of cause, like the particles because, since, as : 
or, 4. it expresses condition, like the particles if, although. 
Thus, yarerov éore Aéyery Tpos yaorépa, WTA ovK éyourar, 
“it is a difficult thing to speak to a stomach which has no 
ears;” advvarov ToAAG Texvomevov avOpwrov TavTa Kaas 
moe, “it is impossible for a man, when trying many 
things, to do all well;” addiKcet Lwxparns ov vopilwy Beovs 
civat, “ Socrates nolates the laws, because he does not think 
that there are any gods;” dévdpa pev tynbévta taxéws 
vera, “ trees, although lopped of’ their branches, quickly 
grow again.” . . 

1l. A participle and verb are to be translated as two 
verbs with the copulative conjunction ; as, T7v otkiav mpt- 
Guevos amnade, “he bought the house, and departed.” 

12, A participle, with a substantive, &c., whose case 
depends on no other word, is put in the genitive absolute '; 
as, éxeivov eimovros, wavres éoiywv, “ he having spoken, all 
were silent.” 

13. As the dative, also, is frequently used in Greek for 
definitions of time, and to assign the cause, datives absolute 
also occur, though much more rarely than the genitive’; 





- the absence of human intention and will, very frequently join it 

with those verbs also which, without it, express a mere occurrence of 
nature or of chance; as, éruxe Oavev, “he was dead ;” Tuyxavovow 
exovres, “ they have.” | 

(1) If a longer historical period is to be assigned by this genitive, 
the preposition ém? is usually added; as, éri Kiépouv BasiAetvovtos, 

under the reign of Cyrus,’ i.e. as long as Cyrus reigned. 

(2) Care must, however, be taken not to consider passages of 
ancient authors as proofs of this usage, where the dative can by any 
means be explained in a dependent sense. 
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as, meptiovre tT éviavto, “as the year came to a close;” 
eipryomevors autos TIS at “ they being cut off from 
the sea.” 

14. Accusatives absolute stand in Greek only in those 
cases where, in relating: another’s actions, the narrator as- 
signs by conjecture the motive which influenced the agent. 
The participle is then accompanied by the particles ax, are, 
womep, or ws av; and the use of the accusative must be ex- 
plained elliptically, as dependent upon a verb “ to suppose,” 
“ to believe,” “ to imagine,” which is indicated in the par- 
ticles as, &c.; as, yvyero mpos Tors Oeors awdas tayaba 
didovat, ws Tors Oeovs KaAALOTA eidoTas, oTota ayaba EoTU, 
‘“‘he prayed the gods simply to give him the things that 
were good, since (in his belief) the gods know best what 
things are good.” 

15. If, in an intermediate proposition, one of the relations, 
which are otherwise designated by genitives absolute, is to 
be expressed by the participle of an impersonal verb, this 
participle then stands in its absolute form, as a nominative 
absolute’. Thus, dra ti pévers, efov amiévac; “ why do you 
remain, when it is allowed you to depart?” 0 3° éuos ras 
Badray, otdév déov, kataBadAe Tov apxrov, “ but my son, 
having thrown, what ought not to have been done, strikes 
down the boar.” 





(1) The nominative absolute is also used in impersonal phrases 
formed with éori and a neuter adjective, where a participial con- 
struction enters ; as, dikatov dv, “it being just ;” adbvarov ov, “as tt 

is impossible.” 
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1. Prosopy (rpoo@dia), in its common acceptation at the 
present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the time 
occupied in pronouncing them. 

2. In-the ancient grammarians, tpoo@dia applies also to 
accent and breathings. 

3. The vowels ¢ and o are short by nature ; y and w are 
long by nature; and a, t, v, are termed doubtful. 

4. When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being 
equivalent merely to one short time, On the other hand, 
a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. Thus is equivalent to ee, 
and @ to oo. | 

5. Hence it follows, that the short vowel ¢ has » for its 
corresponding long one; and the short vowel o, in like 
manner, has for its long. But in the case of a, ¢, v, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant whether these vowels are long or short; and 
hence they are called dowbtfule 

6. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by . 
actual usage, every syllable in any particular case always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short; and that when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 
have any thing doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short as regards the same word; but only that 
they have no corresponding long or short marks by which 
the eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 

7. The quantity of syllables is determined by various 


methods : 
I. POSITION. 


1. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 
double letter is almost always long; as, oréAAw, oppa, 
avraye, tpaTweta, auata, diya. 


(1) For a more enlarged view of this subject, consult the anthor’s 
larger work on Greek Prosody. 
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2. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel ; as, éomepos: or one of them may belong to 
the same word, and the other to the succeeding word; as, 
Tov apnobev ye, Oea Oiryatep Aros: or both may be found at 
the beginning of the following word; as, avdpa Ovyrov éovra. 

3. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following ex- 
ceptions to this rule of position must be carefully noted ':— 

1. A short vowel before a soft mute (a, «x, 7), or an 
aspirate (f, x, 6) followed by a liquid, is much rather 
left short than lengthened by the Attic Poets. 

u1. A short vowel before a middle mute (8, ¥, 9), followed 

by p, is short in the comic writers, but in tragedy is 
mostly long. 

11. A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 
any liquid except p, is almost always long. In Euri- 
pides, such syllables are always long; but in schylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are sometimes short. 

iv. The tragic writers occasionally leave a vowel short 
before the two liquids pv. | 

4, The epic writers, such as Homer, &c., mostly avoid 
the shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
. employ it chiefly when the werd cannot in any other man- 
ner be adapted to the measure. Thus, in the case of such 
forms as ZaxvvOos, ZéAeva, TKapavdpos, oKéwapvor, &e., a 
preceding short vowel in another word remains short, not- 
withstanding the double consonant Z and the two mutes ox 
following immediately after. 


Il. ONE VOWEL BEFORE ANOTHER. 


1. One vowel before another, or before a diphthong, is 
generally short, unless lengthened by poetic licence, or some 
other peculiar cause; as, ayAdos, yépios. 

2. But the Greek Poets, especially the epic, often lengthen 
vowels, even when another follows, by the aid of the arsis ; 
and this takes place not only in doubtful vowels, but also in 
those which are naturally short. 

3. By arsis, which is called by some cesura, is meant the 
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stress of the voice that is brought to bear upon a particular 
syllable in each foot during the reciting of a line. In the 
dactyl it falls on the first syllable; in the iambus on the 
last ; and in the trochee again on the first; its place being 
reculated by the long syllable. 

4. The spondee leaves thie place of the arsis undeter- 
mined ; and this becomes settled only by the nature of the 
verse in which the spondee is employed. Thus, in dactylic 
and trochaic measure, the arsis falls on the first syllable of 
the spondee; but in iambic, on the last. 

5.. The following are instances of lengthening by arsis: 
otes (Od. 9. 425); Kata Aamwapny (Il. 6.64); de pertyy (Il. 
20.232); &e. 

6. In the epic writers, long vowels and diphthongs are 
mostly short at the end of words, when the next word begins 
with a vowel’; as, nuévy év BévOecow (Il. 1.358); audo 
opas (ib. 23); déyOat arrowwa (ib. 57). 

7. On the contrary, the long vowel retains its natural 
measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verse contains examples of both kinds’: 


‘Huerép@ évi olxm, év “Apyet, rnAdOe warpys. (II. 1.30.) 





(1) The principle on which this depends is easily explained. The 
} in jyévn, for example, is equal to ee: and one of these epsilons 
being supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the following 
word, the other epsilon remains, of course, short by nature. In 
other words, the final vowel of sjuévm loses, as it were, a portion of its 
natural length, by the sinking of the voice, and by the vowel imme- 
diately following it. So the w in dude is equivalent to two omicrons; 
one of which it loses before the following vowel, while the other re- 
mains short. In like manner, the diphthong a: in dé¢x@a: is supposed 
to lose a vowel. 

(2) Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, 
anda single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the 
foot, receives the stress of the voice, and becomes long again. Thus, 
in the foot p@ evi, the syllable pw is in the arsis; and hence, though 
one of the omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off 
before the initial vowel of évi, and only a single omicron remains, 
that omicron is nevertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice 
falling upon it. On the other hand, in the foot ore &v, the omega 
is not in the arsis; and hence, after this vowel has lost one of its 
Component omicrons before the next word, there is no stress of the 
voice upon the other omicron, and therefore it remains short. 
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III. CONTRACTION. 

1. All contracted syllables are long; as, tpos for cepos; 
ois for odes, &e. 

2. 'Two vowels forming two syllables are frequently con- 
tracted into one in poetry; as in ypvcéw (Il. 1.15), where 
ew forms a single syllable. This is frequent in the dramatic 
writers, where the syllables are in different words, and is 
called synizesis; as, uy etdévac (Hippol. 1331), where the 7 
and e: are to be pronounced as one syllable; 7 evyévecav 
(Eurip. Electr. 1104). 

IV. DIALECT. 

1. The Doric a is long; as, Paya, yuva, Aiveia. And so 
is the a in the uncontracted form ao of the genitive; as, 
Arpeidao. 

2. The olic a is short; as, viuda, woinra, Kopyra. 

3. In the Ionic dialect, a is generally short in the penult 
of the perfect tenses, such as yéyaa; and always short in 
the third person plural of the passive in ara: and aro ; as, 
earat, dedunaro. 

4. The Ionic third person plural in aox is always long; 
as, éaot, TiOéact. 

5. The Ionic writers double the o and some other con- 
sonants; at pleasure ; ; a licence which the Attic Poets never 
used, either in tragedy or comedy. Thus, in Homer, we 
have oryQecorv for ory0eow ; ommorepos for ordrepos, &e. 


V. DERIVATION. 

1. Derivatives for the most part follow the quantity of 
the words from which they are derived; as, vtxaw from 
vikyn; Tiwaw from tin. 

2. But many derivatives from verbs differ in quantity 
from the present tenses of these verbs, as being immediately 
formed from the perfect passive, with a short penult. Thus 
Kpitys and xpiots, though the verb be xpivw, because they 
are immediately formed from kéxpirat, Kéxpioat’. 





(1) In the same way, diarpi8}, from d:érpifov, the second aorist 
of d:arprBa; and rapavruyy, from wapéyruxov, the second aorist of 
mapayruxye. 
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VI. COMPOSITION. 

1. Compound words generally follow the quantity of 
their primitives; as, @riuos from rizy3 pvoTaper from pts, 
gen. pvos and rapwv. 

2. The primitive a is commonly short; as, aepyos, aéxwr, 
aOvuos: but a@avatros and axdyaros are excepted, and, on 
account of the number of short syllables that follow, and 
which would make the words otherwise difficult to employ 
in verse, have the initial a always long. 

3. The participles da, Ca, api, ep, and dvs, are short; as, 
daporvos, Cabeos, apideiKeros, Epixudys, dVoays. 


VII, INCREASE OF NOUNS. 
1. a, in the increment*of nouns, is generally short; as, 
Toma, Aros; Kpéas, tos; véxTap, Epos; péAav, avos; &e. 


Exceptions. 
(1.) All increments in avos are long, except raAavos and 
_ péAavos; as, Tray, avos; Tay, avos. 
(2.) All increments in axos, from nominatives in aé pure, 
are long; as, olaé, axos; pvaé, axos; prvaé,axos; &e. 
(3.) a is long in the dative plural of nouns, &c., that have 
a long penult in the genitive singular; as, yivas, 
avTos, dor; Tvas, avros, aor; &c. But those that are 
syncopated in the singular have the a short; as, av- 
dpaot, marpact, &c. 


2. «is short in the increment of neuter nouns; as, met, 
‘ros; and in masculines and feminines which have the geni- 
tive in os, dos, Or eros; as, TOALS, tos; Epis, Los; apts, iTos. 
But avis, BadrBis, xapis, kvynuts, oppayis, and several others, 
are excepted. 

3. ©1s long in the increment of masculine and feminine 
nouns which have two terminations in the nominative; as, 
deAdic or JeALy, ivos; axris or axTiv, ios. 

4. is also long in the increment of monosyllables; as, 
Biv, Oivos; ts, tos; Als, Atrds 3 excepting, however, tis, Tivos ; 
and Ais, Avos. 
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5. cis also long in nouns in ts, tO0¢3 ey, cares; 08, tyos; 
and cé, tkos; as, opus, 00s; rérriE, iyos; pace, iyos (“a 
lash”); goin, txos. Homer, however, has Opyikes always 
short. 

6. But: is generally short in nouns in ey, (Bos; and if, 
txos; as, yépvers, (Bos; Opté, rptyos; paorcé, vyos, “a gum.” 

7. vis short in the increment of monosyllables in v., vos; 
as, Opus, Spves; mus, pus. 

8. vis also short in the increment of neuters in v; as, 
daxpv, vos; and in the increment of masculines and femi- _ 
nines in us and vp; as, véxus, Vos; (Avs, LAVOS; LyOus, (yOv0s; 
and also in the neuter noun vp, wvpds. But dadds, vos, 
and kepvs, vos, must be excepted. 

9. v is generally short in the increment of nouns in vf 
and ur; as, ovvé, dyos; XaAvy, VBos; except Ioidvé, vKos; 
Koxkvé, vyos; Knpvé, vKos; KHvE, UKOsS; YY, vIIS; ypIY, 
vmos; while BéSpvé has either vKos or vKos. 

10. Nouns of two terminations, in vs and vy, have v long 
in the increment; as, Popxus, or Popxvy, vvos. 


» VIII. INCREASE OF VERBS. 


1. The quantity of the penult in the present and imperfect 
remains the same through all the voices and moods; as, 
Kptvw, ékptvov, Kpive, Kplvotp, Kpive, Kplvetv, Kptywr, Kplvopal, 
_ €xpivopny, Kpivov, &c. 

2. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult as 
those from which they are formed ; as, ériov, TUTG, ETUTTY, 
TUTHCOmaL, TETUTA, ETETUTELY. 

3. Verbs in alo, ifw, and vt increase short in the future; 
as, apTalw, aow; vopile, tow; Krvbw, Koo. 

4. Verbs in aw, where dw is preceded by a vowel, and all 
verbs in paw, have the penult of the future long; ‘as, Edw, 
EGow; opdw, dow; dpde, dow. | 

5. Verbs in dw, when preceded by a consonant other 
than p, have the penult of the future short; as, omdw, aov; 
yeAdw, dow. 

6. Liquid verbs, or those ending in Aw, po, vo, p% 
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shorten the penult of the future ; but in the first aorist active 
they invariably take either a long vowel or a diphthong; as, 
OGAAw, GGA, €OnAa; TEAAW, TEAG, eTELAG; paive, pave, 
epyva; dapbive, dapbiva, édapbuva. 

7. Verbs in tw, not proceeding from roots in fw, increase 
long in the future; as, KvAtw, tow; Koviw, tow. But éabiw 
has the « everywhere short. 

8. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are, for the most part, long in 
the future and aorists; as, dvw, duow, édvca; Tpvw, TpYTL, 
érpvoa. Except mri, rrvow, értica; Kio, Kiow, &xvoa ; 
and one or two others. 

9. Polysyllabic verbs in vw, on the other hand, are for 
the most part long in the penult of the future and aorist; 
as, ioyvw, ioxvow, toyvoa; daxptw, daxpvow, edaKpuca. 

10. But polysyllables in vw are for the most part short; 
a8, GVH, AVUTW; apiw, apYow; ade, advow. 

11. Verbs in vw, which have lengthened forms in vz, for 
the most part shorten the doubtful vowel; as, devia, 
édeikvvov 5 puyviw, éuiyviov. The verbs dvw and dvw are 
not exceptions to this rule, since they do not furnish com- 
plete forms in vu, but only in the second aorist. 

12. Polysyllables in vue have the v everywhere short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense active, 
and the third person plural of the same tense and voice ; as, 
evr, Cevyvior; but Ceveyviper, Cevyvire, Cevyvivar, &c. 

13. On the other hand, dissyllables in vy have the vu 
everywhere long ; as, dv6c, duva:, dure, &e. ° 

14. The penult of the second future and second aorist is 
always short; as, dauo, Ada, KpuBa, Atwo ; &apov, EAabor, 
expuBov, @dtwov: with the single exception of the verb 
tAjoow, which, in the epic dialect, retains the long vowel in 
the penult ; as, érAnyov, érAnynv. 

15. The third person plural in ao:, and the feminine par- 
ticiple in aca, are always long; as, AcAotmaot, Kexpvpac:, 
tora; Tinbaoa, ypayaca, &c. 

16. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v or «, 
consists merely in lengthening this vowel, makes, of course, 
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the initial syllable of the historical tenses long ; as, ‘kerevw, 
LKETEVOY, LKETEVOR. 

17. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect ac- 
tive strictly follows the measure of the root in the present. 
Hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which have 
a in the present; as, ypade, yéypada: but it fluctuates in 
those with « and v; as, ‘tpiBw, Térpipa, but pirra, éppida; 
and again, kimrw, Kéxupa; but kpirre, Kéxpuda. 

18. The perfect middle, with the exception of those which 
have a in the root, and change it into o (as tpéda, érpador, 
rérpopa), has usually a long vowel in the penult; as, ay, 
“I break,” perfect middle gaya. So avdavo, cada; xpato, 
KeKpaya; piyéw, éppiyas Tpilw, Térpiya; Hpicow, TEppika; 
&c. But wéppada and some others are found short; and, in 
old forms, the first vowel was shortened by position after 
rejecting the intermediate consonant; as, PéBaa, yéa0, 
deidia, wépua. 

19. Perfects with what is called the Attic reduplication 
have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel in the 
penult; as, arciga, adyriba; opioce, opwpuya, &e. Still, 
however, in Ionic Poets, forms of this kind are occasionally 
lengthened; as, etAnAovba, vrepuvyjpvne (Il. 22. 491). 

20. When a is inserted in the third person plural of the 
perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always short; 
as, opwpéxaTo, KekAlaTrat, TeBoiaro, &e. - 

21. The reduplication before the root of verbs in yu: is 
short; as, TiOyus, dtdwpe. 

22. In verbs in mu, the a is always short; as, toraroy, 
torapev, &c. Except in the third person plural in aor, and 
in the masculine and feminine participles; as, trraot, ioras, 
isTaca. 


IX. DOUBTFUL VOWEL IN THE PENULT. 


As a general rule, it may be laid down that a doubtful 
vowel in the penult of Greek words is generally short. 
Some particular exceptions, however, will here be noted’. 





(1) These exceptions are noted more fully in the Larger Prosody. 
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I. Long a in the penult. 

1. In ayp and compounds; IroAeuats, Avcawr, Mayaor, 
Tloce:dawv, and the like; Aaos and derivatives; vaoc, 
até, and compounds; and in verbs in dw, when dw is 
preceded by an e or the letter p; as, €aw, mepaw, Jpaw, 
with their compounds. Still, however, there are se- 
veral exceptions; as, Kukaw, Tiudw, épvOpraw, perdiaw, 
oryaw, orwrae, &e., in which do is not preceded by an 
e or the letter p. 

2. In txavw and compounds. So, also, in x:yavw and 
d0ave with Homer and the epic poets, but x:yave [or 
kiyyave] and d6ave in the Attic tragic writers. 

3. In all derivatives from verbs in dw pure, and paw; as, 
Oéaua, Oéacrs, Ocards; opaya, opacis, oparos; (aa, 
tacts, taTos, &e. — 

4, In names of nations and proper names; as, ‘Aovarns, 
Xmraptiatys, Teyearys. And also in the feminines 
formed from them; as, Aovaris, Midearis. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands; as, Ev- 
dparys, Niparys, Aevearys, &c. But forms of this 
kind proceeding from short roots have the short vowel; 
as, AaApuarns, adarns, &e. 

II. Long « in the penult. 

1. « in the penultimate is long in Homeric feminines, 
such as, aepyin, aOvuty, amorin, &c., where the Attics 
have apyta, aOuyta, amoria, &e. But avia and cada 
are long in both Homeric and Attic Greek, the Ho- 
meric form being avin and xaA:y. Another term, xovia 
(Hom. xovin), has the penult common in Homeric 
Greek, but in the singular more frequently long; in 
the plural always short. In the tragic writers it occurs 
thrice, and each time with the penult short. 

2. « is long in proper names in twv, which shorten the 
vowel in the genitive; as, “Audiwv, Aodiwy, Tavdior, 
gen. [lavdioves. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive; as, Bouxo- 
Atwv, "Hetiwy, Oivorior, gen. Otvoriwvos. 
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Comparatives in (wv have the « long in Attic, but 
short elsewhere; as, yAvktwy, kaxtwv, &c. 

« is long in the penult of verbs in fw, not proceeding 
from roots in Cw; as, Pbtw, ypiw, rpiw, KvdAtw, &c. But 
those which had originally a € in the root are short; 
as, atiw, paotiw: to which add éo6tw and aia, though 
not from such roots. 


. ¢is long in the penult of verbs in ivw; as, xAiva, kpivo, 


mivo, opiva, &c.: except tivw and déive, which are 
long in Homer, but short in Attic. 


. ¢ is long in nouns in (79, itys, tris; as, “Adpodity, 


"Apgitpiry, Swpatitis, woAtrys, owAttys, &c. Except, 
however, xpitys, and other derivatives from the perfect 
passive with a short penult. 


HII. Long v in the peniit. 


. v is common in the penult of verbs in tw. Some, 


however, occur more frequently with the long penult; 
as, lovua, daxpuw, Evw, Ovw, Avw: others, again, are 
found more commonly with the short penult ; as, Spva, 
apvw, apTva, dekvvw, wAnOvE, &c. 


. vis long in most verbals in vua, from verbs in iw; as; 


Ovpa, Kupa, Avua, apruua, pyvopa: except, however, 
épupa, TAvua, puma, “a river,’ &c., which are inva- 
riably short. | 


. v is long in Ovpos, “ animus,’ and its’ compounds, 


abupuos, pabuuos, &e. But Ovdpos, “ thymus,” has the 
penult short. 

v is long in the plural cases of the pronoun ov; 25 
Umels, DMOV, Yuly, Das. | 


. vis long in verbs in wvw; as, ev0vvea, oTpyva, TAv®, 


_&e.: but not in the future; as, evOvva, orpiva. Wher, 


y 


however, they terminate in éw, the wv is short; a 
mTAvVEW. 


. v is long in all verbs in fpw: as, dupa, supe, Kupy 


adipw, &c. But when they terminate in éa, the vis 
short; as, Kvpéw, paprupéw, &e. 
v before « is almost always long; as, Acovvoos 


f 
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xpucos, "Apdpvoos, KauBuons, &c.: except verbals in 
Yots; as, Avorws, avvots, &c. 

8. v is long in derivatives in uryp, urns, and utis; as, 
mqVvUTHp, pnvuTis, mpeoButys, apecBuTis. 

9. vis long i in adjectives in utos derived from Tong verbal 
roots in tw; as, adaxpuTos, woAvdaKpUToS, aTpuTos, &c. 
10. v is long in verbs in vyw; as, Bpvyw, tpvxe, and 

their compounds, 
ll. v is long in the following words; yoxy, Wuxos, 
éurpvyxos, katayuyw, & 


X. DOUBTFUL VOWEL BEFORE THE PENULTIMATE. 


The doubtful vowels before the penultimate are generally 
short. The exceptions to this rule are, however, many in 
number, and are best learned from a Prosodiacal Lexicon '. 


XI. FINAL SYLLABLES. 
I. Final a, av, ap, and as. 
1. Final a is short; as, tpameta, iva, irmora, réruda. 


Exceptions. 

(1.) But @ pure is long; as, “AOnvaa, dria, ocxta: except 
verbals in tpa; as, Wadrprad; and derivatives from 
adjectives in 7s; as, aAyOe:a; and also iépera, kwdera, 
Baciraa (“ a queen”): but Bacircia (“ a kingdom”), 
and SaorAcia (adj. fem. “ royal”), have the final vowel 
long. 

(2.) The Doric a for 4 is long; as, Paya, Aiveta; and 
also the Doric genitive in a from nominatives in as 
and 4s; as, AvviBas, a; “Arpeidys, a 

(3.) Words in da and @a have the a long ; as, Bacirivda, 
Anda, Xiyuat0a: except dkavOa and 7AL0d. 

(4.) Words ending in pa, not preceded by a diphthong ; 

as, Kapa, TPA, yapa; except ayKupa, yepupa, orLYpa, 


—— 


(1) They are given in full in the Larger Prosody. 
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xépxupa, and the perfect middle of verbs in pw; as, 
dvepOopa, wéwopa. . 

(5.) Words ending in pa, with a consonant preceding ; as, 
dypa, WéTpa, akéotpa: except opddpa, oxodrorévdpa, 
Tavaypa. 

(6.) All feminine adjectives from masculines in os; as, 
dixaia ; except dia, worva, ta, and pid. 

(7.) Duals in a, as povoa; and vocatives from nouns in 
as, as Aiveia: or poetical vocatives of the third declen- 
sion; as, Aaodaua, MoAvdaua. 

(8.) The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ews; as, IInAéa, from: [InAéws ; BaorAéa, from 
BactAéws: but, in Homeric Greek, yAéa, from DyAéos ; 
BaorAya, from BactAjos. 

(9.) Nouns in eia, from verbs in evw; as, rpopyreia, dov- 
Aeia. 

2. Final ay is short; as, av, raurav, Atay, péAay, roty- 

cay, érvyar. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) Masculines in ay are long; as, Tiray, racav. 

(2.) The neuter adjective wav; and hence the Attics appear 
to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there the 
forms compounded with it; as, anay, evimav, Tapanay. 
But wayrav and mporay are probably everywhere de- 
cidedly short. 

~ (3.) Adverbs in av; as, Aiav, ayav, wépav. On the contrary, 
oray and ordoray follow the quantity of the siinple av. 

(4.) Accusatives of the first declension, from a long nomi- 
native ; as, didiav, from gidia; Atveiav, from Aiveias. 
But the accusative in ay from a short nominative is 
short; as, moruav, from worma; tpaweCav, from. tpa- 
aweba. 

(5.) The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in 
av, formed by contraction, is likewise always long; as, 
pedcay, vupcar, for peAtar, vyudav. So, also, the Doric 
forms derived from those in 4, or produced by contrac- 
tion; as, wotuav, Tooedar, AAKpav. 
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3. Final ap is short; as, ovdp, véxrap, paxap. 
Exceptions. 
(1.) Monosyllables i in ap are long; as, Kap, Wap. 
(2.) The adverb ap is properly short; but before of and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
guage, through the force of the following breathing. 


4. Final as is long; as, Alveias, was, (was, girlas, 
Tinpas, mas. 
Exceptions. 


(1.) Words of the third declension, not forming the geni- 
tive in avros; as, méeAads, méyas, AauTras, céAds, Képas, 
&e. But raddas has the final syllable long. 

(2.) The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third declension; as, Triravas, tUrrovras, otmévas, 
dpévas, &c. (but Baciréas, from Baordéa). The accu- 
sative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. 

(3.) Adverbs in as are short; as, wéAas, atpéuas, ayKas. 

(4.) as is short in the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein; as, éreyE&as, réyéetds, otdas, 
AéEAorwras, mépukas. 

(5.) By a licence of the Doric dialect, forms in as, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in the accusatives plural of the first declension ; 
as, woipas (Theocrit. 2.160); avras (id. 3.2); vindas 
(id. 4. 29). 

II. Final ¢, wv, and ws. 
"1. Final « is short; as, it, ort, pért, rowrovot, riOnut, &c. 
Exceptions. 

(1 ) But the abridged form «pi (for xp:6}) is long, together 
with the names of letters in ¢; as, &, ai, &c. 

(2.) The paragogic «, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long; as, ovroot, vuvt, ovrwot, &c. So the similar ¢ in 
the words od, ravi, devpi, &e. 

(3.) Adverbs ending in :, and formed from nouns, bie the 
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: either long or short, but more commonly short; such 

as, auoy0i, apayytt, wavdnul, mavourtl, awovyti, &e, 

But those which refer to mations have the ¢ always 
short; as, ZevOiort, “Apyontott, BapBapiori, &c. 





2. Final wv is short; as, rimrovoty, &ptv, waAtv, Todt, 
mptv, viv, opiv. 
Exceptions: 

(1.) Final cf making tvos in ae genitive, is long; as, 
PNYMiY, tKTLV. 

(2.) Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative; 
as, deAdty (otherwise deAdis), axtiv, piv, wv, Air. 

(3.) The datives plural juty and tuiv: though, in several 
instances, Sophocles makes yyiv and viv; and the epic 
dialect has also aupiv, vupty. 


3. Final ts is short; as, dis, rpis, woAts, Tupavvis, &c. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two ter- 
minations for the nominative ; as, is, Ais, pis, Kis, DeAPIS, 
aKTIS. 

(2.) Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 
long ; as, avis, Baris, KAnis, Kynpis, KpNnTts, opVis, &e. 

(3.) Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last; 
as, Batpaxis, Kadapis, Kavovis, TAoKapis, papavis; but 
not: BactNts, iKéTIs. . 

(4.) Adjectives in is, compounded from long forms, are 
likewise long in the final syllable; as, adAcxpyris, Babv- 
Kunis, &e. 


III. Final v, vy, vp, and vs. 
1. Final v is short; as, ov, yout, yAvkv, daxpv, aorv. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of the verbs in uur; 3 as, édv, épv: also the second 
person of the imperative in one of its forms, as, deixvr; 
Ouvu. 

(2.) The names of the letters pv, vi, and fictitious words: 
as, Uv, YpU. 
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2. Final vy is short; as, cvv, roAvy, Bpadvy, Cevyvor. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) The accusative of nouns which have vs in the nomina- 
tive; as, (Avy, tyOuv, toyiv, oppuy, muy. 

(2.) Nouns that have two terminations for the nomina- 
tive; as, Popxvy (otherwise ®dpxvs); or vvos in the 
genitive; as, pooovr. 

(3.) The first person singular of the imperfect and the 
second aorist of verbs in vas; as, uv, eduv, edetkvur, 
elevryvur. 

(4.) Nuv, “ now,” is long. But vvv, the enclitic, is, for the 
most part, short: it is long, however, on several occa- 
sions in tragedy, and always long in comedy '. 


3. Final vp is long; as, rup, waptvp. Yet, in the oblique 
cases, these make wuvpos, wvpi; mapTvpos, mapTupt. 


4. Final us is short; as, Babs, Kopis, myyvs, mpéaBus, 
Bapus, o€ts. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) Nouns in vs, which have vos in the genitive;. as, 
ayAus, iAus, txOus, vnous, opps, wAnOus. 

(2.) Nouns which have two terminations in the nomina- 
tive; as, Dopxus. 

(3.) Monosyllables ; as, pus, os. 

(4.) Terminations of verbs in vue; as, deixvus (second per- 

- son singular present), decxvus (participle), édeixvus, &c. 





_ (1) Ellendt, however, Lex. Soph. s. v., maintains that vuv enclitic 
is never long. [See Monk, ad Alcest. 1096. ] 
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METRE. 


OF FEET. 


I. A foot, in metre, is composed of two or more syliables, and is 
either simple or compound. 


II. Of the simple feet, four are of two, and eight of three syllables. 


III. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syllables. 


Four of 
Two syllables, 


Eight of 
Three syllables. 


Sixteen of Four syllables. 


SrmpLe Feet. 


as, c@para. 
as, PaotAeus. 
as, dvagcel. 
as, pavrevpd. 


one short between two long, as, dea7ro7%. 


as, cappoowr. 


Pyrrhich two short syllables 
Spondee . two long syllables . 
Iambus, . . . one short and one long 
Trochee one long and one short 
Tribrach . three short . 
Molossus . . three long , 
Dactyl. . . one long and two sai 
Anapest . . two short and one long 
Bacchius . . one short and two long 
Antibacchius . . two long and one short 
Amphibrach . . one long between two shined: as, SdAaccd. 
Amphimacer, or 
Cretic, 

ComrounD FSET. 
Choriambus . Trochee and Iambus . 
Antispast . Jambus and Trochee . 


Ionic a majore 
Ionic a minore 


Spondee and Pyrrhich 


. Pyrrhich and Spondee 


Peeon primus . Trochee and Pyrrhich 
Peeon secundus Iambus and Pyrrhich . 
Peeon tertius . Pyrrhich and Trochee 
Peeon quartus, . Pyrrhich and Iambus . 
Epitritus primus, Jambus and Spondee . 
Epitritus secundus, Trochee and Spondee . 
Epitritus tertius, Spondee and Iambus . 
Epitritus quartus, Spondee and Trochee . 
Proceleusmaticus, Two Pyrrhichs . 
Dispondeus . Two Spondees . 
Diiambus . . Two lIambi . 
Ditrochzeus Two Trochees 
Dochmius . 


‘as, dpaprnpa. 


as, KOo_NT pa. 
AS, WACOVEKTIS- 
AS, GOTPOATYOS- 
as, avaktos. , 
as, avadnpa. 
as, Séoyevns 
as, dpapTody, 
as, avdpoportis- 
as, evpuoberis 
as, Aapirrnpa: 
as, ToAEpLOS. 


Antispast and Jong syllable, as, duaprpare" 
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METRE. | 

1, Metre, in its general sense, means an arrangement of syllables 
and feet in verse, according to certain rules; and in this sense it 
applies not only to an entire verse, but to a part of a verse, or any 
number of verses. 

2. But a metre, in a specific sense, means a combination of two 
feet, and sometimes one foot only. 

3, There are nine principal metres; viz. 1. lambic. 2. Trochaic. 
3. Anapestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 6. Antispastic. 7. Ionic 
amajore. 8. Ionic a minore. 9. Peonic. 

4, These names are derived from the feet which prevail in them. 
Each species of verse would seem originally to have been composed 
of those feet solely from which it derives its name; and other feet, 
equal in time, were not admitted until afterward, and then only 
under certain restrictions. . 

5. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make a metre in the 
iambic, trochaic, and anapeestic measures, but that one foot consti- 
tutes a metre in all the rest. 

6. When a verse consists of one metre, it is called monometer ; 
when it has two metres, dimeter; three metres, trimeter ; four, tetra- 
meter; five, pentameter ; six, hexameter ; seven, heptameter. 

7. From what has just been remarked, it follows that, in iambic, 
trochaic, and anapestic verse, a monometer consists of two feet; a 
dimeter of four ; a trimeter of six, &c.; whereas, in all other kinds 
of verse, a monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of éwo, a tri- 
meter of three, &c. 

8. Verses are also denominated acatalectic when complete ; cata- 
lectic when they want a syllable at the end; brachycatalectic when 
they want two syllables at the end; Aypercatalectic when they have 
a syllable over at the end; and acephalous when they want a syl- 
lable at the beginning. 

9, The last syllable of a verse is common, except in anapeestic and 
greater Ionic measure. 


DACTYLIC MEASURE’. 

1. Dactylic hexameter, or heroic verse, is composed of six feet ; 
the last of which must be a spondee, while the fifth is almost always 
a dactyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondees, at the 
option of the poet. Thus: 


yaidv ou | ov cat | wovrdv dp| wper | 3 ovpavo | dev ee 


a nied 





(1) A more enlarged view of the Greek Metres is given in the author's 
Greek Prosody. 
N 2 
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2. Sometimes, in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, the 
spondee takes the place of the dactyl in the fifth foot, and the line is 
then called a spondaic one; as, 

@ Axi | Aew xeAe | at we At | t GIAE | pvby | cacbai. 

3. A short syllable in the beginning of a foot is often made long 
in epic poetry. The reason is, that as the first syllable of the foot 
was pronounced with the rising inflection of the voice in heroic verse, 
so by pronouncing it, when short, with a sharper tone, it was 
brought nearer in sound to a long syllable, by which the deficiency 
in time was scarcely perceived. The following examples shew a 
short czesural syllable made long at the beginning of a foot: 

vatAoxov | és Amév | aati | tis Beds | Hyeud | vever. 
duv’ &yos | ErAn | Tov 63 ap | a Tpw | civ peve | atve. 


Il. PENTAMETER. 


1. This species of verse consists of two equal portions, each con- 
taining two feet followed by a long syllable. 

2. The first two feet may be either dactyls or spondees: then 
comes a long syllable; to which succeed two dactyls, followed by 
another long syllable. Thus: 

epruAA | Os xecr | az || rats eAt | x@via | a7. 
roAu@ | ev 3 epic | at || oxames a| ndovi | or. 

3. The pause always takes place after the long syllable in the 
middle of the verse, marked by the double line in the two examples” 
just given. 

4. Another, but less correct mode’ of scanning pentameters is as 
follows: the first and second feet either a dactyl or spondee, the 
third always a spondee, the fourth and fifth anapests ; as, 

ouré ©53 | av aper | as ov | TE WAAC | poor. | 

5. A dactylic hexameter and pentameter, alternately succeeding 
each other, form what is called elegiac verse. Thus: 

xpyvai | at AiBa | des, 7 we | hevyare; | mov roody | vdep ; 

Tis PAGE | aéva | ous || Ec Perey | aéar | ov; 


III. IAMBIC MEASURE’. 


1. The only species of iambic verse which we will here consider is 
the trimeter acatalectic, called also senarius, from its containing s* » 


feet. 
ne EEEEEEE meneame 


(1) Consult the Larger Prosody. 
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2. In the trimeter, the iambus is admitted into any one of the six 
places ; and when all the feet are thus iambi, the verse is called a 
pure iambic one. 

3. A pure iambic line, however, is not of so frequent occurrence 
among the tragic writers as what is called a mized one; namely, 
where other feet are admitted besides the iambus. 

4. The reason why other feet were allowed to enter appears to 
have been, not only to lessen the difficulty of composing, but in 
order to remove the monotonous and unpleasing effect of a succession 
of iambi, and also to impart more dignity and elevation to the style. 

5. The feet admissible into this measure, besides the iambus, are, 
the spondee, dactyl, anapest, and tribrach. The rules for their 
admission are as follow : | 

(1.) The spondee is allowed to enter into the uneven places ; 
namely, the first, third, and fifth; and into no other. 

(2.) The dactyl is admitted into the first and third places only. 

(3.) The anapeest is admitted into the first place alone; except in 
the case of a proper name, when it may come into any place 
but the last, provided the anapest be all contained within 
the proper name. 

(4.) The tribrach may come into any place but the last. 

6. The following lines may serve to illustrate some of these laws : 

& waco | t xAeiv [| ds Ord | Grous || KaAou | pévos. || 
adns | orévay || pots xat | yoors || wAouril | erai. || 
unr’ Gpor | ov aur || ots yqv | avi || evat | iva. || 
tépns | eye || wev Zyv | ds" of [| dé 7 H | O&av. || 
rérapt | dv ‘Iam || duédovr’ | aréor || eiAev | raza. || 
marpos | Coyny || at xat | warépa || xara | xraveiv. || 

7. The double mark in these lines, after every two feet, indicates 
what is called a metre; it having been customary, in reciting iambic 
verses, to make a short pause after every second foot. Hence the 


name ¢rimeter, given to this species of lines, from their containing 
each three of these metres. 


IV. ANAPHSTIC MEASURE. 


1. The most common species of anapestic verse is the dimeter, 
In a system of legitimate dimeters, each metre should end with a 
word; and the system should end with a catalectic verse called the 
parcemiac, preceded by a monometer acatalectic. 

2. This metre admits, indiscriminately, the dactyl and spondee for 
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the anapest. But an anapest ought not to follow a dactyl, to avoid 
too many short syllables occurring together. 

3. In the catalectic verse, or paroemiac, which closes a system, 
the catalectic syllable should be preceded by an anapest. There 
are, however, some verses in which it is joined to a spondee. 

4. The last syllable of a verse in this metre, with the exception 
of the parcemiac, is not common, but subject to the same laws of 
quantity as if it was found in any other part of the verse. 

5. The following is a system of anapwstic dimeters, closing with 
a parcemiac : 

et yap | we vrd yi, || vepOev | 7° ardor || 
Tov véxpo | deypovos || ets arep | avrov || 
raprapov | axev, || décpors | GAvToIs || 
ayptas | wéAdoas, || as um | TE Bos, || 
pire tis | GAAOs || roied Ewe | ynGer. || 
vuv 3 ai0 | Eptov || Kivoyy | 5 raAas |] 
éxOpois | Extxapr || & wéwov0'| a, 
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APPENDIX. 


EXCURSUS (A.) 


GREEK ALPHABET. 

1. AccorpINe to tradition, Cadmus brought sixteen letters from 
Pheenicia into Greece; to which Palamedes, at a subsequent period, 
added four more, namely, 0, & o, x: and Simonides, at a still later 
day, increased this number by other four, (, 7, yy, . 

2. The meaning of this tradition evidently is, that the Phoenician 
alphabet was introduced into different parts of Greece in a more or 
less perfect shape; that some tribes received all the letters, while 
others were content with sixteen; that these last-mentioned tribes, 
however, gradually increased the number of alphabetical characters, 
by borrowing, at two different epochs, certain letters previously used 
in the more perfect systems of other Grecian communities. 

3. The old sixteen, or primitive Cadmean letters, are supposed to 
have been the following; the v being assigned to its true place as the 
representative of the digamma, and being indicated by the old sign 
of the digamma, namely, F. 


ABPTAEFIKAMNONPET. 


4. A change, however, subsequently took place as regarded the 
introduction of Y, which was formed from the Fav, or digamma, by 
splitting its upper part. This new letter was then placed after the T, 
while the F itself was omitted. , 

5. The Ionians first adopted all the twenty-four letters; and of 
them, first the Samians, from whom they were received by the 
Athenians: but it was not till after the Peloponnesian war, in the 
archonship of Euclides (B.C. 403), that they were used in public 
acts. Hence the twenty-four letters are called Twvixd ypdupuara; 
and the old sixteen, Arrixad ypaumara. 

6. In the most ancient times, according to Pausanias (5. 25), the 
Greeks, like the Orientals, wrote from right to left. ‘They soon be- 
gan, however, to write the first line from the left to the right; in the 
second, from the right to the left; and so alternately. This was called 
Boverpodndov, from its resembling the mode in which the ox turns 
with the plough. So the Laws of Solon were written. But as early 
as the time of Herodotus, it was the established custom to write from 
left to right. 
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EXCURSUS () 


DIGAMMA'. 


1. The whole subject of the Digamma rests on the following re- 
markable fact. A certain number of words beginning with a vowel, 
especially the pronoun ov, ot, €, and also etd, Zoixa, eimeiv, avak, 
“TAtos, olvos, olkos, pyov, ixos, éxarros, with their derivatives, have 
in Homer the hiatus so often before them, that, leaving these words 
out of the account, the hiatus, which is now so frequent in Homer, 
becomes extremely rare, and, in most of the remaining cases, can be 
easily and naturally accounted for. These same words have also, in 
comparison with others, an apostrophe very seldom before them; and, 
moreover, the immediately preceding long vowels and diphthongs are 
far less frequently rendered short than before other words. 

2. From an attentive examination of the subject, the illustrious 
Bentley was led to conclude, that the words before which these devi- 
ations from the usual rules of prosody took place, although beginning 
with a vowel, must have been pronounced at least, if not written, as 
if beginning with a consonant. He recollected that some ancient 
Grammarians mentioned a letter as more particularly used by the 
A£olians, or most ancient Greeks; and that its existence might be 
traced in the changes which some Latin words, derived from the 
AEolic Greek, had undergone; as, oivos, vinum ; 1s, vis ; oixos, vicus ; 
np, ver. The letter alluded to, which, from its form, has the name 
of digamma, or double gamma (F ), is yet to be seen in some ancient 
inscriptions, and on coins; and it supplies the data for resolving the 
cases of metrical difficulty, where the lengthening of a short syllable 
uniformly takes place before particular words. 

3. Let us examine some of the instances which are found at the 
very opening of the Iliad. "Arpetdns re dvak avdpdv (v.7): Aya 
pépvove qvdave Oud (v.24): "AwdAA@ve vane (v.36): 5 9 aie vuxTt 
éotxes (v.47): Oaponoas pada, etre (v.85). In all these cases, ac- 
‘cording to the practice of the language in the days of Attic purity, 

the short vowel ought to have been elided before dvat, gvdave, &e. 
But if we write Favat, Fnvdave, &c., or fancy the words pronounced 
Favat, Fnviave, FeFoixas, Ferré, &c., the difficulty will, in a great 
degree, disappear. 





1) Buttmann, Ausf. Gr. Sprachl. p. 27.—Buttmann's Larger Gr.Gr.p. 23; 
nson’s Transl.— Maltby’s Greek Gradus, p. xi, seq. 
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EXCURSUS (C.) 


ACCENTS. 


1. In every polysyllabic word, one syllable is to be regarded as the 
fundamental or radical syllable; or,'in other words, that which con- 
tains the principal idea of the word. The rest, on the contrary, 
which are prefixed or appended to the fundamental syllable in the 
formation of words, are, in respect to the idea, of less weight. 

2. The ascendant importance of the fundamental syllable of a 
word is, in every dependent language, indicated by a sharpened ele- 
vation of the voice in its pronunciation ; as, for example, du in duty, © 
or set in beset. 

3. This elevation of the voice in pronouncing one syllable of a 
word is called the tone or accent (mpoowdia, accentus); which can 
occur only once in each word, and of itself is one and the same in 
all words; namely, the acute or elevated accent (mpocwiia dketa, 
accentus acutus). As a sign for this, use is made of a stroke from 
right to left (“); as, for example, Adyos. 

4. In comparison with the accented or elevated syllable, all syl- 
lables of a word which are not accented must be spoken with a 
depressed or unelevated accent (mpoowdia Bapeta, accentus gravis). 
This depressed or grave accent is represented by an opposite sign ; 
namely, a stroke from left to right (‘); so that Adyos was in fact 
Aoyos. But, because every syllable of a word which has not the 
acute accent is necessarily to be spoken with the depressed tone, the 
sign for the grave is not used, but these syllables remain unmarked. 

5. As an indication of the proper grave, therefore, is unnecessary, 
its sign is used for another purpose ; namely, to mark what is called 
the softened acute at the final syllable of words in a continued dis- 
course, and of which mention will presently be made. 

6. If two vowels, the first of which has the acute, the second the 
grave, are united into one sound, this long sound receives a sign, 
which is formed by the union of those two, namely, (“‘) or (*); for 
which, however, a circumflexed line (%) is more conveniently used ’, 
indicating that the accent is to be lengthened in the pronunciation 
(mrporwdia repiomapévn, accentus circumflerus); as, for example, 
dfjAos for déeAo0s, cua for oddua. 





(1) A small final twist or curve is occasionally, although unnecessarily, 
added to the (”) accentus circumflexus ; a8, o@pa. 


NO 
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Position of the Accents, 


{In order to accentuate a Greek word correctly, it is necessary, 
1. To determine the syllable on which the accent rests; and, 2. To 
know the sign by which, according to the nature of that and the 
remaining syllables of the word, the accent is to be indicated. Con- 
cerning these two points, we shall here briefly assign what admits of 
accurate definition. 

I. Determination of the Accented Syllable. 

1. A Greek word can have its tone or accent only on one of the 
last three syllables. 

2. In simple radical words (that is, those which are formed with 
a definite termination from an existing root, and not derived from a 
word already formed) the accent rests on the radical syllable; thus, 
root Aey, whence Aéya, “ I say ;”? A€Ets, “ expression ;” Adyos, “ speech.” 

3. In words which are derived from others, either by a prefix or 
an appended termination, the accent usually rests on the supple- 
mental part; because this, as the sign of distinction from the radical 
word, defines the idea, Thus, from Adyos is derived Hoyos, “ speech- 
less ;”’ from xapros, “ fruit,” come Gxapros, “ fruitless,” and evxap- 
mos, “ fruitful ;” from Aéyw are derived Aexros, “ said,” and Aexréos, 
** to be said ;” from Onp, “ an animal,” is derived @npiov, “ a wild beast.” 

4. The nature of the final syllable has a decisive influence on the 
position of the accent; namely, if the final syllable of a word be long 
by nature, the accent cannot lie farther towards the beginning of the 
word than on the penultimate syllable. For a long syllable being 
equal to two short ones, if the accent were placed on the antepenult 
when the last syllable is long by nature, it would be placed, in fact, 
four places back from the end; whereas it can never go farther back 
than three. 


The following cases, however, are to be noted as exceptions from 
this last rule :— 

(1.) The , which the Attic and Ionic dialects make use of in 
declension for the o of the other dialects, has no influence on 
the position of the accent. It is right, therefore, to accen- 
tuate iméprAews (Attic and Ionic for iréprAcos) ; puvdxepass 
“ a rhinoceros ;” duvduews, “ of power ;” "Arpetdea, “ of 
Atrides.” 

(2.) The same exception holds good of the syllables az and o:, a8 
terminations in declension and conjugation. Hence we pro 
perly accentuate rpdmelat, “ tables ; Aéyerat, “ it is said ;” 
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fAapa, “ stags.” The termination of the third person sin- 
gular of the optative, however, again forms an exception to 
this; and, being the result of contraction, is long as regards 
the accent. We are therefore to accentuate éxpépo:, not 
expepot, from éxpépw; vixnoat, not vixnoat, as the optative 
of vixde ’. | 

5. Some small words are so unimportant of themselves, that, in 
discourse, they almost unite their sound with the following word, 
and therefore remain unaccented. These are the forms 4, 4, oi, ai, 
of the article; besides the prepositions es or és, év or eiv, éx or é& ; 
the conjunctions ei, ws ; and the negative ov, ovx, ovy. These are 
called drova, “‘ toneless,” or mpoxAcrixa, “ proclitic.” Some of them, 
on a change of signification or position, receive the acute; namely, 
1, the adduced forms of the article, when used as pronouns. 2. as, 
when it either stands for ovras, “ thus,” “ so,” or in the significa- 
tion “ as” or “ like,” is placed after the chief word; as, xaxot as, 
“ as cowards,” or “ coward-like.” 3. ot or oix, when it directly de- 
nies, without an additional word, like the English “ no,” or is placed 
after the word which it negatives. 


II. Sign of the Accent according to the nature of the Syllables. 


If the syllable on which the tone rests is known, the question 
then is, with what sign is it to be accented. Concerning this the 
following Rules obtain :— 


1, The acute can stand on each of the last three syllables; as, 
xaxos, “ bad ;” awoAts, “a city;” GvOpwros, “ a man.” But it can 
stand on the third syllable from the end only when the last syllable 
is short by nature; thus, advOpdmrov, avOpeire, avOpwrois, although 
the nominative is marked &Opw7ros *. 

2. The circumflex can only stand on a syllable long by nature, and 
only on a final or penultimate syllable, but never on the penulti- 
mate unless the final syllable is short by nature: thus, IMep:xAjs, 
“ Pericles 3’? xaxov, “ of evil ;” xpos, “ space ;” Aetre, “ leave.” 
On the contrary, Aefre:v, “ to leave ;” yet AetYrat, yHpor, according 
to Rule 2, § 4, of the previous head. 

3. The mark properly belonging to the grave accent appears only 





(1) From these fundamental roles, numerous exceptions are found in Greek, 
which are best learned from actual reading and a good lexicon. 

(2) For the double exception to the rule, that the acute can stand on the 
antepenult in the case only of a short final syllable, see Rule 2, § 4, of the 
Previous head. 
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on the last syllable of words standing in a continued discourse asa 
sign of the softened tone of the acute. Thus, avyp, “a man;” aya- 
Od, “ brave ;” but in connected discourse, avyp ayabds ob debyer, 
“ a brave man fleeth not away.” 


4. The intimate connexion of discourse, which would be inter- 


rupted by the sharpened pronunciation of the acute on the final syl- 
lable of a word, alone renders necessary the transition of the acute 
into the grave. This change, therefore, must not take place before 
one of the greater signs of interpunction (period and colon); nor 
even before a comma, when it indicates a really distinct member of 
a proposition. But we also use the comma in assigning nearer defi- 
nitions, and predicates, before relatives, and before expositive or 
intentional particles, where evidently the internal connexion of the 
discourse must not be interrupted; and in this case, in Greek, the 
sign of the acute must not be placed on the final syllable before the 
comma. Thus, it is proper to write, ri 3é, hv xpquara woAAa exn 
7is3 and, in like manner, of wév aya0ol, of 3é xaxot, because here is 
a perceptible cesura in the discourse; but mwaryp, Os @3cxe, and 
éAeye ToAAG, ws, x. T. A,, because here no abrupt separation of the 
single members of the proposition occurs. 

5. If the third syllable from the end is accented, it always pos- 
sesses the acute. 

6. If the final syllable is accented, it always bears the acute (or, in 
continued discourse, the grave), except when it arises by contraction, 
or forms the genitive and dative of the first two declensions, or be- 
longs, as the termination, to adverbs in ws. Thus, BactAeds, “ a 
king,” but BaciAe? (contracted from BaciAéi); KaKds, Kaky, KaKov, 
Kaxovs, but xaKxov, Kaxas, Kaxod, Kako, Kaxj, Kax@v, Kaos (as geni- 
tive and dative of the first two declensions); xaxas, an adverb. 

7. Every dissyllabic word whose penult is long by nature, and 
followed by a short final syllable, ig marked with a circumflex on 
the penult ; as, ypijua, x@pos, Telos, KetrOat. 

8. Words have denominations according to the position of the 
accent. If the final syllable bears the acute, the word is called 
an oryton (d&trovov), as, for example, xaxdés: if the circumflex, a 
_ perispome (mepiomepevov), as, woretv: if the final syllable is unac- 
cented, the word is a baryton (Baptrovov). If the accent rests on 
the penult as an acute, the word is paroryton (mapotirovov), as 
vouos: if a circumflex, properispome (mpowepioma@pevov), as capa: 
and, lastly, if the acute stands on the third syllable from the end, 
the word is proparoryton (mporapokitovov), as &vOpwros. 
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Ill. Change of Accents. 

If a word possessing an accent experiences such a change, by 
declension, or conjugation, or composition, that either the number or 
measure of its syllables is increased, the accent also is usually 
changed. These changes of the accent are of a threefold kind; 
namely, 

1.°The accent remains on the syllable on which it stands; but i is 
itself altered, and becomes, 

(a.) An acute, from a circumflex; as, odparos, from cima ; 
x#pov, from xdpos 3 xeiueOa, from KxetoGar. 

(s.) A circumflex from an acute ; as, pedye, from gebya. 

2. The accent advances towards the end of a word, 

(a.) If the word is increased by the annexation of syllables, so 
that the original accented syllable has more than two syl- 
lables between it and the end of the word; us, avOpdéroiet, 
from GvOpwmos; BeAgerot, from BéAos 3 mivdvrav, from Tivo ; 
éoreAAéoOny, from oréAAa. 

(s.) If the word receives a termination which always or 
usually has the accent; as, rerudas, retupévat, Tupbels, 
reTuppévos, all formed from tirra; Onpds, from O43 Kids, 
from xis, &c. 

(c.) If, in the change of a word, the final syllable, which was 
before short, becomes long; as, avOpérov, from &vOpwros; 
érépou, from repos; mpayyarav, from mpayya. 

3. The accent is drawn back towards the beginning of a word. 
This takes place, 

(a.) If. the word receives additions at the beginning, or if the 
cause is removed which held the accent on the penult; as, 
érurtov, érumre, from tomrw ; maideve, from raidetw; ddidos, 
from @iAos ; atvodos, from d3ds. 

(s.) If, in dissyllabic words, the final syllable, which should 
bear the accent, is dropped on account of a succeeding vowel ; 
as, oyu éyo for gnui; and méAN Emabov for mwoAAG; dei 
érAnv for deivd. 

But prepositions and particles, when the accented final vowel 
is dropped, remain unaccented; as, ér airov for éxi; map 
éuot for mapa; GAN éyw for dAAd; ovd dAtyov for ovdé. 


IV. Recession of the Accent to a preceding word. 
1. Several small words unite themselves so closely, in respect to 
sense, with the preceding word, that they must be blended with it, 
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as it were, in pronunciation. For this reason they throw back their 

accent on the preceding word, and hence derive the name of enclitics 

(udpra éyxArrixa). | 
2. Such enclitics are: the indefinite pronoun vis, vi, through 

the cases; the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, wood or pew, 

ot, pe, cod OF ved, gol, we, ov OF Eo, and Dev, of, €, miv, vin, woe, 

Thad, THwlv, oféav, opict or shioiv, and opiv, epéas, epéa ; together 

with the present indicative of eiui and gnui (except the second per- 

son singular eis or ef, “ thou art ;” ys,“ thou sayest ;””) and, lastly, 
the adverbs and particles, ras, mw, rot, 77, Tov, Toll, Tobev, Tore, 

Te, Tot, ye, Ke (or Kev), OAv, vo (or viv), wep, pa. 

3. All these words throw back their accent, as acute, on the last 
syllable of the preceding word; but the accentuation of that pre- 
ceding word decides whether this accent must be expressed or not. 
- Concerning this point, the following Rules must be observed : 

(a.) If the preceding word be accented on the first syllable, or 
be marked with the acute on the penult, the enclitic loses its 
accent without farther change of the preceding word; yet it 
is evident that the grave becomes an acute, because, pro- 
perly, the enclitic unites itself immediately to the preceding 
word, and the accent syllable is therefore no longer to be 
considered as standing at the end of a word. Thus, we write 
avnp tis (as if it were avapris); aya0ds re KaAds re; gidd 
ae; padnrav Tivev, Gvdpa re, Pidos pov. 

But, in the last case, when the preceding word has an acute on 
the penult, dissyllabic enclitics retain their proper accent; 
as, Hv Adyos Tore évavTios ogiciv. 

(s.) If the preceding word be accented with a circumflex on the 
penult, or an acute on the antepenult, the accent, thrown 
back from the enclitic, stands as an acute on the final sylla- 
ble; as, &vOpwmds éors Ovntds ; 6 Kpotads more &AeEev. 

If several enclitics follow one another, the preceding always 
takes the accent of the succeeding, and the last only remains 
unaccented; as, ef ris Tivd not pot wapetvat, 

({c.) The enclitic retains its accent, (1.) In personal pronouns 
after a preposition; as, wept cov, mapa vol, mpos oé: and, in 
this case, the longer forms of the pronoun of the first person, 
éuov, éuot, éue, must always be used ; as, é& éuov (not éx pot); 
év éuot (not év wot). (2.) In the verb éort (which then draws 
back its accent to the root), when it is used in the emphatic 
signification, “ there is,” “ there exists,”’ “it é9 situated,” 
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else stands followed by an infinitive, for éfeor:, “ it is pos- 
sible,” “it is permitted,” Nisa can;” as, for example, Qeds 
tore, “ there is a God ;’ * tere ovrws, “ it is so situated ;” 
goriv idecv, “ one can see.’ 

4. From the enclitics adduced under § 2 must yet be distinguished 
the particles dé and 6é or 6év, which entirely lose their independence, 
and become incorporated with the preceding word. Strictly consi- 
dered, in annexing these particles to a word, the given rules of incli- 
nation ought also to be observed. On the contrary, 6é or @év is usu- 
ally regarded as any other appended termination ; and thus we write 
olxobev, not oixd0ev (from oixos). In the particle 3é, however, two 
cases are to be distinguished: thus, if it is annexed to forms of 
nouns, it has the same influence as every other enclitic; and hence 
we write oixdvde (from otxos), “Avddsde (from “Ats), 3duovde (from 
dduos). But if it is annexed to demonstrative pronouns, the accent 
of the principal word advances towards that of the particle, and passes 
into the syllable immediately before de; as, roodsde (from 7éc0s), 
rotdsde (from rotos). And this accent thus retains itself regularly 
through all the cases and forms: consequently, we write roonde, 
Toaoide, Torolsde; but rocovde, TooHde, Toa{jde, Torotsde. 





EXCURSUS (D) 
DIALECTS. 

1. Of the primitive language of the Greeks, the most traces are 
left to us in their epic poems, the oldest monuments of the language 
of this people. The peculiar mode of speech observed in these is 
called the epic dialect. Its basis formed the old national language of 
the Greeks; which the poet, however, for his own purpose, variously 
modified and enriched. Its principal characteristic is a rhythmical 
harmony, and a powerful fulness of tone. 

2. The epic dialect is expressed the most purely, and in a perfect 
form, in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. The rest formed them- 
selves according to the model of these two, particularly of Homer. 
The most eminent of them are, Theognis and the other gnomic poets, . 
Apollonius of Rhodes, the author of the poems extant under the 
names of Orpheus, Quintus Smyrneus, and Nonnus. 

3. Since the epic language was derived from the stores of the ge- 
neral national language, and variously enriched by the poet himself ; 
since, moreover, the dialect found in the oldest epic remained in 
after-times appropriated to this species of poetry, and thus was con- 
tinually advanced {n civilization and culture by new admixtures ; it 
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is natural, therefore, that it should not appear as a complete and 
finished whole, but should betray in its single parts many deviations 
and irregularities. 

- 4, If the basis of the epic is the old primitive language of the 
Greeks, and the primitive contains all the germs of the subsequent 
developement of a language, we may easily conceive how this dialect 
should evince divers traces of all the peculiarities which afterward 
were individually cultivated and retained in the single dialects. 
Thus, in epic occur Aolisms, Dorisms, Atticisms, and the like, as 
fudamental peculiarities of the Greek language. But it is erroneous 
to regard the epic language, on that account, as a mixture of all the 
dialects ; as, on the other hand, it is wrong to confound it with the 
Ionic, from the circumstance of its having many fundamental pecu- 
liarities in common with that dialect. The same obtains of Afolisms, 
Dorisms, fonisms, and Atticisms, in all cases where reference is made 
to them by grammarians and commentators. 

5. The Hellenes, who migrated through Thrace into the country 
afterward called Hellas, were divided into several tribes; whereof 
two, the Dorians and [onians, chiefly extended themselves, Each of 
these tribes cultivated an independent and peculiar character, in 
language, as well as in manners and mode of life; and after their 
names we denominate the two principal dialects the Doric and Ionic. 

6. The Dorians, the most powerful of the Hellenic tribes, pre- 
served their dialect ; which was widely diffused, as the common lan- 
guage in Hellas Proper and the colonies, pure from foreign inter- 
mixture, but did little for the particular advancement of their lan- 
guage. Hence the Doric dialect exhibits the most harshness in its 
forms of words; and a flatness of tone, from the frequent use of the 
dull sound a, a peculiarity termed in Greek rAarecacyds. Besides 
this dialect, the olic also was formed according to the model of 
antiquity, and had many peculiarities in common with the Doric: 
whence it was considered as a refined collateral form of the same, 
cultivated particularly for the use of the Poets. 

7. The Doric and Aolic dialects became, and continued to be, the 
language of lyric and bucolic poetry. The character of the Doric is 
most purely expressed in the odes of Pindar; while those of Alceus, 
Sappho, and Corinna, exhibit rather the Aolic mode. The Doric is 
purer in the Idyls of Theocritus. In the lyric parts of the Attic 
tragedies, also, an approach to the sound of the Doric dialect has been 
preserved. Fragments of the Pythagorean philosophy furnish the 
only specimens of Doric prose. 
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8. Besides these, several dialects sprung up in the mouth of the 
people as individual varieties of the generally-diffused Doric dialect. 
But their peculiar character is, for the most part, known only from 
insulated expressions and short sentences, which are adduced in histo- 
torians and comic poets. The most celebrated and extensive of them 
are, the Laconian, Beotian, and Thessalian dialects; and, next to 
these, the Sicilian. 

9. The Ionians, driven from their settlements by the Dorians, 
betook themselves principally to Attica, and, when that barren coun- 
try was unable to support the multitude of inhabitants, to the oppo- 
site coast of Asia. Under the mild climate of Lesser Asia, the form 
of their language became mild and soft, and nearly allied to the 
epic. Thus was developed the Jonic diglect; the principal charac- 
teristic of which is a softness of expression, acquired from the fre- 
quency of vowels and the solution of harsh syllables by interposed 
sounds. Herodotus and Hippocrates wrote in this dialect. 

10. The numerous peculiarities common to the Ionic with the 
epic dialect have occasioned the latter, also, to be denominated Ionic ; 
although with this distinction,’that the appellation of Old Ionic is 
given to the epic, but to the Ionic that of New Ionic. | 

11. The language of the Ionians, who remained behind in Attica, 
proceeded differently in its formation ; and hence arose a new dialect, 
the Attic, which observed an intermediate course between the Doric 
harshness and the Ionic softness, adopting a perfect rotundity in its 
forms of words, and the greatest pliancy in their construction. The 
political consequence and the high pitch of intellectual culture to 
which Athens arrived, gave a wide circulation to this dialect; and the 
considerable number of eminent writings which are composed in it, 
and have been preserved, determine it for the ground-work in the 
study of the Greek language. 

12. The most celebrated works written in the flourishing period of 
the Attic language and culture are, the historical books of Thucydides, 
the historical and philosophical writings of Xenophon, the philoso- 
phical books of Plato, and the orations of Demosthenes, Aischines, 
Lysias, Isocrates, &c., besides the tragedies of Aischylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, and the comedies of Aristophanes, 

13. That peculiarity which the single Grecian states had pre- 
served in language and manners disappeared with the general de- 
cline of their freedom. Athens, however, for a long time continued 
the chief seat of liberal information; and the Attic dialect, as the 
purest and most widely diffused, became the court language of the 
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now ruling Macedonians, and, by degrees, the general language of 
writing and the people. Hence it necessarily followed, that much 
of the old peculiarity of this dialect was sacrificed, and many innova- 
tions were introduced in expression and inflexion. This language, 
formed on the basis of the Attic dialect, is comprehended under the 
name of the common dialect. The authors of this period, however, 
_ endeavoured to exhibit the Attic dialect pure and uncorrupted, ac- 
cording to the early models; although many peculiarities of more 
modern times are interspersed throughout their writings. Hence 
their style has received the appellation of the later Attic. 

14, Writers of this class are, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pausanias, 
Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Strabo, Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus, Lucian, Alian, Arrian, &c. 

15. In Macedonia, the Greek language was mingled with much 
foreign alloy; and, thus corrupted, it spread itself, with the exten- 
sion of the Macedonian empire, over other barbaric nations. Hence 
arose what may be denominated the Macedonic dialect. 

16. Alexandrea was a colony of liberal information under the 
Macedonian rulers. There, a circle of learned men assembled toge- 
ther, and made it their chief study to preserve the purity of the 
genuine Attic dialect, by rejecting all modern accessions; although 
their style also fell short of the ancient models. But the Greek 
language underwent a peculiar reformation by the translators of the 
Old and the authors of the New Testament, who designated by 
Greek expressions things of Oriental conception and application. ° As 
this style occurs only in the Scriptures and some Christian writers, 
it has been called the Ecclesiastical dialect, while others have pre- 
ferred the epithet of Hellenistic’ 

17. By degrees, the old Greek language, under the influence of 
various causes, so far degenerated in the mouth of the people, and 
was deformed by so much heterogeneous admixture, that it gave rise 
to the new Greek, which has almost entirely exchanged the primi- 
tive character of the old for that of the more modern tongues, and 
still continues, in ancient Greece, as the language of the country. 





(1) From the Greek “EAAnviCew ; whence comes “EAAnvioras, as refer- 
ring to one who speaks after the Greek manner, and, in the present case, t0 
an Oriental trying to speak Greek. 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


An accurate acquaintance with the Prosody and 
Metres of the Greek Language is so necessary an 
accompaniment of true scholarship, that any attempt 
to advocate its claims to the notice of the student 
would be entirely superfluous. It must be admitted, 
however, that while all are very ready to acknowledge 
the importance of this branch of learning, only a small 
number, comparatively, have been induced to make it 
a subject of careful study; and the result is, that in 
matters appertaining to Greek Prosody and Metre, 
many of those who ought to be better acquainted with 
these topics display oftentimes a very lamentable want 


of accuracy. 


One great obstacle to the successful cultivation or 
prosodiacal studies has undoubtedly been the want of 
a proper treatise on the subject, which, without 


encumbering the student, in the commencement of 
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his career, with any unusual burden, might, never- 
theless, lay before him such a view of matters con- 
nected with the prosody and metres of the Greek 
tongue as would enable him to pursue his investigations 
in this department with satisfaction and advantage. 
The present treatise has been prepared with this view. 
Its object is to give all the necessary information 
appertaining to Greek prosody in a simple garb, and 
one which may invite rather than repel. The more 
intricate questions connected with the subject, and 
on which the ingenuity of scholars loves to exercise 
itself, are here purposely omitted, and nothing is 
offered but what may prove immediately and perma- 


nently useful. 


The Choral Scanning is intended to initiate the 
young scholar into a department of metrical study, 
which, to the inexperienced, bears a very formidable 
name, but is, in reality, with the exception of a few 
knotty points that occasionally present themselves, a 
very pleasing branch of investigation, and a very 
inviting field for the ingenuity of the student. Choral 
Scanning has hitherto been regarded by many a8 4 
mere piece of chance-work, with no certain rules to 
guide or inform us when we are correct. It 3 
hoped that the aids afforded in the present treatise 
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on this part of the subject will tend to show that 
there is even here much of certainty, and much that 
may lead to satisfactory results. 


Columbia College, Aug. 20, 1838. 


In the present reprint, a few observations have 
been inserted in the notes, which are distinguished 
from those of the learned Professor by being inclosed 


in brackets. 


J. R.M. 
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PART I. 


—_— >) 


GREEK PROSODY, 





I. 


I. Prosopy (zpoo@dla), in its common acceptation at 
the present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the 
time occupied in pronouncing them. 

If. The ancient Greek grammarians, however, connected 
with the term a much more comprehensive meaning, and 
made it refer to everything by which the sownd of a syllable 
was affected. Hence prosody, with them, imcluded also 
the accents and breathings.' 

III. Hence it is clear how the ancients came to speak 
of seven proper prosodies, for they included the threefold 
accent, the twofold breathing, and the twofold quantity. * 

IV. To these seven proper prosodies the ancients added 
what are called the affections of a word, or the influences 
upon it (7467), and denominated these improper prosodies.* 

VY. The three improper prosodies were the apostrophe, 
hyphen, and hypodiastole, 4 

VI. Hence prosody, in its strict acceptation, is tenfold,’ 
consisting of the seven proper and the three improper kinds. 
In the present treatise, however, we will confine ourselves 
merely to the consideration of Quantity and Metre. 





1 Bekker, Anecdot. Grec. 676, 16. ‘Opifovra ody rh» xpocwdlay 
obrws, x. 7. Ae Compare Spitzner, Pros. Gr. § }. 

* Cheroboscus, ap. Bekker, A. G.703, 24. “loréov Sri Tpryas A€y- 
erat 7 Mpogwdla, K. T. A. 

* Bekker, 683, 22. Xph 8& ywedonew Srt Ta wAOy odx cio) Kuplws 
Tporwdlar, GAAQ KaTAaypnaTiK@S, K. T. A. 

* Bekker, l.c. 

S Bekker, 674, 1. MpocwSla eiot Séxa, dteta, Bapeia, reptomwuevn, 
Kakpd, Bpaxeia, Baceia, WAH, ardorpopos, bpév, kal SrodiacroAh. 
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2 GENERAL RULE. 


II. 


I. Every syllable is either long or short ; or, in other 
words, requires a longer or shorter time for its pronuncia- 
tion. 

II. To these two kinds of syllables a third is to be added, 
which is called the common or arbitrary. By this is meant 
a syllable which may be used as long or short ; as, for ex- 
ample, a short vowel which may be short or long before a 
mute with a liquid, or a short final syllable which may be 
lengthened by crasis or otherwise. ' 


IlI.—GENERAL RULE. 


In Greek, the vowels € and o are short by nature, n and 
w are long by nature, and a, t, v, are doubtful. 

1. When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being 
equivalent merely to one short time. On the other hand, 
a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. Thus 7 is equivalent to ec, 
and w to oo. 

2. Hence it follows, that the short vowel ¢€ has 7 for its" 
corresponding long one; and the short vowel o, in like 
manner, has w for its long. But in the case of a, 1, v, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant whether these vowels are long or short, and 
hence they are called doubtful. * 

3. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by 
actual usage, every syllable in any particular case always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short ; and that, when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 





' It is evident, that, in proper metres, the syllable, in itself arbitrary, 
has always the definite quantity of a long or short. Compare the lan- 
guage of Hermann, Elem. Doct. Metr.c.9,§ 1. ‘‘ Quum in numeris 
tempora omnia certa ac definita esse debeant, facile intelligitur, in nw 
meris ipsis nihil usquam posse anceps esse ; itaque, si gue inveniun- 
tur ancipites syllaba, i. e., que breves sint, quum longe esse debeant, 
vel longa, quum debeant breves esse, eas, quod ad numerum -aitinel, 
pro talibus numerari, quales debeant esse, etsi non sint tales.”’ 

* The doubtful vowels were called by some of the ancient gramms- 
rians Sixpova, i. e., double-timed; by others au¢iBoda, i. e., indefinite. 
Compare Bekker, An. Gr. 800, 27. 


RULES FOR LONG VOWELS... 3 


have anything doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short, as regards the same word ; but only that they 
have no corresponding long or short marks by which the 
eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 


IV.—RULES FOR LONG VOWELS. 
I. NATURE, 


I. Every syllable which has an 7 or is long by nature; 
as, 7ueépa, Mpos, &c, 

II. Every diphthong, or double vowel, likewise makes 
a syllable naturally long; as, aipw, atpa, reixos, €dpos, 
oixos, ovdas, myTpULd, ayopG, &c. — 

III. When two vowels are combined by contraction into 
one, the syllable becomes naturally long; as, dw for deldw ; 
dpyds for adepyds ; tpds for tepds. 

IV. Every circumflexed vowel is long ; as, 5papa, 7a0a, 
koa, popa.' 

Exceptions. 

1, Every final syllable, which is long by reason of a 
vowel or diphthong, can be made short if it stand in the 
thesis,* and the next word begin with a vowel; and in 
the epic writers this shortening amounts almost to a con- 
stant rule ;3 as, nuévy év BévOecow (Hom. Il. 1, 358); 
dupa opas (1b. 23); 5€x0ai drowa (1b. 57) ; KrAd0t ped 
"Apyupdro€’ (Ib. 177), &c. 

2. On the contrary, the long vowel retains its natural 





1 This will be again considered under the head of accent. 

2 The thesis is that part of the foot on which the stress of the voice 
does not fall, and is opposed to the arsis ; thus, in juévn, the first 
syllable has the arsis, the remaining two are in the ¢hests. 

3 The principle on which this exception depends is easily explained. 
The 7 in jyévn, for example, is equivalent to ee, and one of these epsi- 
lons being supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the follow- 
ing word, the other epsilon remains, of course, short by nature. In 
other words, the final vowel of juér7 loses, as it were, a portion of its 
natural length, by the sinking of the voice and by the vowel imme- 
diately following it. So the w in &udw is equivalent to two omicrons, 
one of which it loses before the following vowel, while the other remains 
short. . In like manner, the diphthongs a in 5€@a, and ev in ev, are 
supposed each to lose a vowel. 9 : 
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4 EXCEPTIONS. 


measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verses contain examples of both kinds. 
‘Huetép@ ev) olka, ev”Apyel, TACO wdrpys. (Ll. 1, 30.) 
Ties, 5 uty Kredrov, 6 8 ho Edpvrod ’Axroolwvos. (Ji. 2. 62).)' 


3. Nevertheless, the epic, and after their example, the 
elegiac poets, sometimes permit the long vowel or diph- 
thong to retain its quantity even in the thesis of the foot. ? 

4, A long vowel or diphthong, with a vowel following, is 
sometimes shortened in the middle of a word ; as, éuzaios, 
otos, vios, Totodros, rovrovt,s &c. 


II. POSITION. 


I. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 
double letter (G ¢, w) is almost always long; as oréAAa, 
Gupa, avrdyw, tpanéla, Gua&a, dia. 

II. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel ; as, €o7epos, or one of them may belong 
to the same word, and the other to the succeeding word; 





' Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, and 
a single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the foot, 
receives the stress of the voice, and becomes long again. Thus, in the 
foot pp évi, the syllable pw is in the arsis, and hence, though one of the 
omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off before the ini- 
tial vowel of év}, and only a single omicron remains, that omicron is 
nevertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice falling upon it. On 
the other hand, in the foot oix@ &év, the omega is in the thesis, and 
hence, after this yowel has lost one of its component omicrons before 
the next word, there is no stress of the voice upon the other omicron. 
and therefore it remains short. 

* It is not correct to say that this mostly takes place only in words 
to which a digamma was originally prefixed. Passages frequently 
occur in which these lengthenings are found without the support of 
the digamma. 

3 Homer only shortens certain forms, of which gu7aios and ojos are 
two instances. With the Attic dramatic poets, the shortening of the 
diphthong q is much more rare than that of o, and occurs principally 
in the words Se:Aaios, yepaios, xpupaios, and that, too, mostly in ana- 
pestic and dactylic metres. (Compare remarks under the head of Hia- 
tus in the iambic trimeter, page 60 of this volume.) The comic, later 
epic, and epigrammatic poets have proceeded the farthest in this short- 
ening of long syllables. Upon the whole, it must be remarked, that 
the shortening here referred to takes place most frequently in the 
diphthongs o: and a:, which the grammarians never regarded as a full 
long quantity in the thesis of the tone. Hence the ancients attribute 
to the article oi, ai, only 14 time. Bekker, An. Gr. 821, 29. Spitzner, 
Gr. Pros. p. 8. 
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as, TOY ander ye, Ged, OUyarep Ards, or both may be found 
at the beginning of the following word ; as, avdpa Ovnrov 
€ovTa. 


Exe ptions. 


1. A short vowel before a mute, followed by a liquid (A, 
4, v, p), remains short, provided the mute and liquid belong 
to one and the same syllable. ' 

2. This rule, however, of a vowel before a mute and 
liquid, is itself subject to the following limitations : 

I. Homer and the oldest Greek poets mostly avoid the 
shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
generally permit it only when the form, followed by p 
or A, could not otherwise be adapted to the verse. 
Hence Homer usually shortens the preceding syllable 
only before Bp, dp, Op, Kp, mp, TP, Pp, XP» and before 
KA, TA, TA, XA. 

iJ. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following cases 

‘ must be carefully noted. 

(a.) A short vowel before a soft mute (7, x, 7), or an 
aspirate (, x, 0) followed by a liquid, is much 
rather left short than lengthened by the Attic poets.* 

(3.) A short vowel before a middle mute (8, y, 5), fol- 
lowed by p, is short in the comic writers, but in 
tragedy is mostly long. 

(y.) A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 
any liquid except p, is almost always long. In 
Euripides such syllables are always long; but in 
HEschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are 
sometimes short. ? 

(6.) The tragic writers occamionally leave a vowel 
short before the two liquids pv.4 


' The syllable, therefore, always remains long, 1. When the liquid 
stands before the mute; as, d€pxw. 2. In compound words, whether 
the liquid precede or follow ; as, €xAauBdvw. 3. When a word ends 
with one of the two consonants, and the next begins with the other ; 
as, pis peydrn, Adyouriv rdvres. 4. When the vowel is long by na- 
ture; as, &rd@Aov, uhvirpor. 

* Porson, adLirip. Orest. 64. “Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 1109. 

3 Porson, ad:Eurip. Hec. 298. Elmsiey, ad Eurip. Med. 288. 

4 This is opposed by some critics, and among the‘ rest by Elmsley 
(ad Euripe Reel, 1132), but the ruleis successfully defended by Porson. 
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III. As the epic writers, according to what has just been 
remarked (2, I), employ this shortening chiefly when 
the word cannot in any other manner be adapted to 
the measure, this circumstance explains why sometimes 
even two mutes, as ox, and the double consonant ¢ 
neglect length by position, and leave the preceding 
vowel short ; as, for example, before ZdxvvOos, ZeXeta, 
Sxdpavdpos, oxémapvov, &c.' (Hom. Ii. 2, 634, 824; 
5, 36. Od. 9, 391.) 


V.—RULES FOR SHORT VOWELS. 


I. A vowel before another vowel or diphthong is, ge- 
nerally speaking, short. Still, however, there are numerous 
exceptions to this rule, which will be mentioned in the 
course of the work. 

II. Every syllable which has an ¢€ or o is short by nature, 
unless lengthened by position or crasis ; as €7ds. 


Exceptions. 


The Greek poets, especially the epic, often avail them- 
selves of the aid of the arsis in lengthening a short syllable. 
This takes places, I. At the end of words; II. In the 
beginning of them; III. In the middle of compounds. 


I. Lengthening of short syllables at the end of words. 


1. A short syllable at the end of a word is often length- 
ened in this manner, when the next word begins witha 
liquid; as, card Aandpyv (Il. 6, 64); 6€ pertyy (Il. 20, 
322) ; Vdari vicovres (Il. 7, 425) ; ano piov (11.14, 154). 

2. A short syllable at the end of a word is also some- 
times lengthened in a similar manner, when the next word 


a le arated ee ae 

‘ To remove these shortenings, Knight (Proleg. ad Hom. 79) writes 
AdxuvOos, A¢Acia, KduavSpos, &c., and refers, in support of this opinion, 
to the coins of Zancle (Messana) of the seventh century B. C., which 
give the name of the place in the old form, AANKAH. Thiersch (Gr. 
Gr. § 146, 8) thinks that this form for the name of Zancle may have 
arisen from the defective orthography of ancient times. This, however, 
is very unlikely ; and we may cite, in support of Knight’s opinion, the 
odx) udparydov of Asclepiades (Anéhol. Pal. vol. ii. p. 501). 
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begins with the semivowel o ; as, xara cvdeotow (Od. 10, 
238).! 

3. The Attics, in iambic trimeter verse, sometimes 
lengthen the short. syllable before p; as, mapa peiOpo.ce © 
(Soph. Antig. 704). In the measures which approach 
nearer to the epic dialect, other syllables also occur length- 
ened.* 


II. Lengthening of short syllables in the beginning of words. 


Not only at the end, but also at the beginning of words, 
the epic language lengthens a short or doubtful vowel by 
the arsis, especially where two or more shorts follow. And 
here the following cases may be distinguished : 

1. It happens least frequently that a pure short is made 
long ; as, Zepupin (Od. 7, 119); Enirovos (Ib. 12, 
423); dies (1b. 9, 425). 

2. The doubtful vowels a, t, v, are far more frequently 
made long in the arsis of a tetrasyllable, or longer wora: 
as, for example, in such forms as @Odvaros, dxdparos, 
dvépedos, andAapos, amovéecOat, amodlwmpa, &c. 
The same usage occurs in many polysyllables, with 1 
and v; as, Aloyerjs, Ipiapldins, “Iradla, Odyarépa, 
DAakdpwpor, &c. In proper names, as Priamides, 
Italia, &c., the Latin poets have followed the example 
of the Greeks. 


III. Lengthening of short syllables in the middle of verbs, 


1. The epic writers often lengthen by arsis in the middle 
of compound words ; namely, when the latter part begins 
with a liquid ; as, did@yeAceior’ (Od. 9, 291); xaravedwv 
(1b. 490) ; xardpuyndd (Id. 14, 226).5 


1*Such lengthening is observed the most rarely before mutes, and 
least of all before the aspirates @, x,6. The reason is, that the aspi- 
rates never admit of being doubled in pronunciation, whereas the 
liquids easily are. 

* Hermann, ad Soph. Antig. l.c—Id. El. Docir. Metr. 45.— 
Markland, ad Eurip. Suppl. 94.—Elmsley, ad Eurip. Iph.in Taur. 
p. 199, Lips. ed. 

3 Spitzner recommends, that, in the case of short vowels, the con- 
sonant which follows be doubled; as, ZAAaBov, LAAnKTOs (Gr. Pros. p. 
15). It is better, however, to write the consonant singly, and suppose 
it to be doubled in pronunciation. 
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2. The tragic writers have occasionally allowed then- 
selves lengthenings of this kind, especially in proper names; 
as, ‘Im7duédwr, lapbévoraios.' 

3. The lengthening in the middle of the word before 
other than liquid letters is quite rare, and occurs mostly 
only in polysyllabic words ; as, Acimeréos (Jl. 16, 174); 
Awdavéos (Anthol. Pal. 1, 502. Apollonid. 6, 2); 
amdépoete (11. 21, 329).? 


VI.—RULES FOR DOUBTFUL VOWELS. 


I. The chief object of Greek prosody is to reduce to rule 
the quantity of the doubtful or arbitrary vowels, a, 4, v. 

II. This is done in various ways, among which the po- 
sition of the accent affords some, though not very exten- 
sive aid, as may be seen by what follows. 


Use of accent in determining quantity. 


I. Every syllable marked with a circumflex is long by 
nature; and therefore, when this accent stands upon a 
doubtful vowel, it shows this vowel to be long; as xAdh, 
Tpayypa. 

II. In like manner, when the acute accent stands upon 
the penult of a polysyllabic word, the final syllable is long; 
as, dytos, ayla, &yiov. So, also, waideia, pnropela.* 

III. On the other hand, when a doubtful vowel stands 
at the end of a word, and the penult has the circumflex, 
the final syllable is short ; as, KA0Ot, mpaypda.* 








' Compare Hermann, El. Doctr. Meir. p. 28. 

2 In cases of this kind, many critics have recourse to the digamma 
(Spitzner, de Vers. Gr. Heroic. p. 86.) , 

3 A long vowel being equal to two short ones, and the accent which 
stood on the antepenult of Gyos being shifted to the penult of avis, 
this penult becomes, in fact, the antepenult, beyond which the accent 
cannot be thrown back; the final syllable being now equal to two 
vowels, and compelling, of course, the acute to be transferred to the +. 

4 In this case, when we resolve the word, the acute stands over the 
antepenult, and the circumflex is formed from the union of the acute 
of the antepenult with the grave of the penult; as udddrdov, paddor- 
Now if the last syllable were long here, the acute would fall upon the 
fourth syllable from the end, which is contrary to one of the laws of 
the acute accent. 
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IV. The final syllable is also short when the acute is on 
the antepenult; as, réOnri, Képxupd.'.. , 

Vv. In dissylabic and polysyllabic words, when the fiital 
syllable is short and the penult has thé acute accent, the 
penult also is short ; as, plows (1), Avous (0), TOAAGKLS (a).° 

VI. As, awever the length or shortness of’a syllable 
can be obtained only imperfectly from the accent, it is ne- 
cessary to seek for general rules, which may coincide with 
the usage of the poets. These we will now proceed to 
give. 


I.—Of the doubtful vowels in the end of words. 
I. Final a is short ; as, rpdme(a, id, immdrd, rérudda. 


Exceptions. 


]. But a pure is long; as, “AOnvdda, diAla, oxda, ex- 
cept verbals in Tpta ; as, WdaArpid, and derivatives from 
adjectives in ns; as, GA7jOerd ; and also idped, cwderd, 
Baclrerd (a queen); but Baowreld (a kingdom), and 
adj. fem. from BacrAetos (royal). 

2. The Doric a for 7 is long; as, dua, Alvefa; and 
also the Doric genitive in a from nominatives in as 
and ns; ’AvviBdas, a; ’Arpeldns, a 

3. Words ending in da and @a have the a long; as, Pa- 
otkivda, Anda, Lipatda ; except dxavOd and 7\L6d.3 

4. Words ending i in pa not preceded by a diphthong * 
as, Kapa, 7pa, xapa ; except ayxipda, yépipa, ordpa, 
Képxvpd, and the perfect middle of verbs in pw ; as, 
d1€pOopa, mérropa. 

5. Words ending in pa with a consonant preceding ; as, 
dypa, métpad, axéotpa ; except opddod, cxodorévipa, 
_ Tavdypa. 


ore a ae 


' This follows from what has been said under note 3, p. 8. 

2 For, if the penult were long in this case, it would require to be 
marked with the circumflex. 

* The length of the final syllable in words ending in 3a and 6a, ap- 
pears to be derived from their Doric origin. Lobeck, ad Phryn. 438. 

* For reipd, uoipa, opaipa, &c., have the final syllable short. The 
word érafpa retains the long a, as ‘being formed from érapos, érdpa, érai- 
pa. Again, AYOpa and baidpa take the long quantity on account of the 
two consonants that intervene between the diphthong and final syllable. 
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6. All feminine adjectives from masculines in os; as, 
dixaid ; except did, mérvid, id, and pia. 

7. Duals in a, as poved, and vocatives from nouns in as, 
as Aiveia,' or poetical vocatives of the third declension, 
as Aaoddua, TloAvddywa. 

8. The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ews ; as, [InAéa, from IInAéws ; Baorréd, from 
Baotrkéws ; but in Homeric Greek, I1nAéd,? from [Iy- 
A€os ; BaciAnd, from BactAjos.$ 

9. Nouns in eva, from verbs in evw; as, mpopyreia, 
dovdela.* 


II. Final ay is short; as, dv, mdumdv, Atdv, wédAdv, 
molnody, éruwav. 
EKaceptions. 


1. Masculines in ay are long; as, Titav, warav. 

2. The neuter adjective wav ; and hence the Attics ap- 
pear to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there 
the forms compounded with it; as, daav, éximav, wap- 
dmav. But mdymdv and mpdmdv are probably every- 
where decidedly short.® 

3. Adverbs in ay; as, Alay, dydv, wépdv. On the con- 
trary, Srav and é7drap follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple av. 

4. Accusatives of the first declension, from a long no- 
minative ; as, piAlay, from girla; Alvelay, from Alvelas. 
But the accusative in av from a short nominative is 
short ; as, mdérvidv, from mérvid 3 todme ay, from rpd- 
TeCa. 

5. The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in ay, 
as formed by contraction, is likewise always long ; as, 


1 But the vocative in a from masculine nouns in ns is short. 

* In Homer (7/. 1, 265; Od. 12, 630) @noea is to be pronounced, 
by synizesis, @ncea. So also Tvdéa (J. 6, 222), of which the Homeric 
genitive is Tudéos. 

$ Even in Attic Greek the a is sometimes shortened. Compare 
Porson, ad Eurip. Hec. 870. 

4 For more special rules concerning ea, ca, oia, and ata, in Attic 
Greek, consult Maltby, Ler. Greco-Pros. capp.v. and vii. of his 
Prosody, p. Ix. and Ixv., ed. 2. 

$ Blomfield, ad Aisch. Pers.42. Butimann, Gr. Gr. § 62, n. 5. 
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peAtav, vopdayv, for wediov, vupdeov. So, also, the 
Doric forms derived from those in », or produced by 
contraction ; as, mowuay, [looedav, ’AAKpav. 


III. Final ap is short; as, dvdp, véxrdp, wdxdp. 


Exceptions. 
1. Monosyllables in ap are long; as, xap, Wap. 
2. The adverb ydp is properly short; but before of and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
guage, through the force of the following breathing. 


IV. Final as is long; as, Aivelds, mds, iuds, pidlas, v- 
was, 7a S- 
Exceptions. 

1. Words of the third declension not forming the genitive 
in avros: as, wéAds, péyds, Aaumds, wéAds, xéoas, &c. 
But 7dAds has the final syllable long. 

2. The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third declension; as, Titavds, rémrovrds, momévds, 
ppévas, &c. (but Bactréds, from Baowdéa). The ac- 
cusative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. . 

3. Adverbs in as are short ; as, méAds, arpéuds, dyxds. 

4. As is short in the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein ; as, éreyfds, réy£erds, oldds, 
A€AouTrds, TEpdKas. 

5. By a license of the Doric dialect, forms in as, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in accusatives plural of the first declension ; as, 
Molpds (Theocrit. 2, 160); adrds (Id. 3, 2); vids 
(Id. 4, 29). 

II. Of Final «. 
I. Final « is short; as, ipl, Sri, péAt, rénrovat, rlOnpt, 
&e. 
| Exceptions. 

1. But the abridged form xp? (for xpt67) is long, together 

with the names of letters inc; as, £7, mi, &c. 


1 D’ Orville, Vann. Crit. p. 391, seg. 
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2. The paragogic t, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long ; as, ovtoai, vuvi, ovrwat, &c. So the similar « 
in the words 68%, ravuti, devpi, &c. 

3. Adverbs ending in 1, and formed from nouns, have the 
u either long or short, but more commonly short ; such 
as ayoxOl, duaynri, mavdnul, wavoptAl, anovntt, &c. 
But those which refer to nations have the ¢ always 
short; as, SkvOorl, Apygdtori, BapSapioti, &c.' 


II. Final w is short; as, rirrovoiv, Eptv, madly, woXtv, 
mol, viv, opty. 


Eaceptions. 


1. Final wv, making ivos in the genitive, is long ; as pny- 
piv, ixriv. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, deAdiv (otherwise deAqis), axriv, piv, iv, Atv. 

3. The datives plural jyiv and tpiv, though in several 
instances Sophocles makes 7ytv and tyuiv, and the epic 
dialect has also Gppty, dyptv. 


III. Final ts is short ; as, dis, rpis, méAts, rupavvis, &e. 


Exceptions. 


1. Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two termi- 
nations for the nominative ; as, is, Ais, pis, Kis, deAdis, 
axis. | 

2. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive long; 
as, dwWis, BadBis, KAnts, kynuls, Kpnais, dpvis,? &e. 


ee nee ee 


would make the formation conform strictly to the radical word. 
Spitzner, Pros. Gr. p. 48. 

2 “Opvis, however, has the last syllable often short in tragedy, though 
always long in comedy (Porson, ad Eur. Hec. 204). In Homeric 
Greek the final syllable is long. Spitzner thinks that we must assume 
a double form, dps, ifos, iv, and also dpvios, iv. The yet extant plural 
vpvers favours this opinion. 
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3. Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 
as, Bdrpdxis, kaAdpis, kdvovis, TAOKduis, padavis, &c. 
(but Bdoidts, ixéris). 

4, Adjectives in ts, compounded from long forms, are 
likewise long in the final syllable; as, aAtkpntis, 
Baduxvynpis, &c. 


Ili. Of Final v. 


I. Final v is short; as, ov, yovi, yAvxi, daxpd, dord. 


Exceptions. 


1. The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of verbs in vat; as, €d0, Edd; also of the second 
person imperative in one of its forms ; as, delxvv,' dur. 

2. The names of the letters ui, vi; and fictitious words; 
as, 0, ypv, &c. 


If Final vv is short: as. civ, woddv, Bpadiv, Cevyviv. 


Exceptions. 


1. The accusative of nouns which have ts in the nomi- 
native; as, (Avy, lx Odv, icxiv, dppdv, pov. - 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, Pdpxvy (otherwise bdpxvs) ; or Vvos in the genitive; 
as, WOOOUY. 

3. The first person singular imperfect and second aorist 
of verbs in vps ; as, Epuv, EdvdV, EdEtKvoY, ECevyvuD. 

4. Nov, when equivalent to nunc. Nuv, the enclitic, 
though short in Homer (who uses also vv), is often long 
in tragedy, and always long in comedy.* 


[il. Final vp is long; as, tip, wdprip. Yet, in the ob- 
lique cases, these make mriipdés, wipl; pdpripos, wdpripu.? 


' The third person imperative, decvitw. follows the analogy of 
Selnvids. 

* Monk, ad Eurip. Alcest. 1096. Id.in Mus. Crit. vol. i., p. 73. 
An opposite doctrine is maintained, however, by Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 

vol. ii., p. 183. 
3 The Etym. Mag. 506, 20, considers substantives in up as scarcely 
Greek, and admits only such as ypdprup, Vidup, &c., but rejects forms 
like Képxup,”1AAvp, to which Arcadius, de Ace. 19, 17, adds also Aiyvo. 
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IV. Final vs isshort ; as, Babis, xdpis, mhyts, mpecBis, 
Bapis, dfs. 
Exceptions. 


1. Nouns in vs, which have vos in the genitive; as, 
axdvs, lAvs, ly Avs, vndvs, dppis, TANOds:' 

2. Nouns which have two terminations in the nominative; 
as, Ddpxvs. 

3. Monosyllables ; as, pis, avs. 

4, Terminations of verbs in vus; as, delxvis (second per- 
son singular present), derxvis (participle), éd¢elxvis, &c. 


II. Of the doubtful vowels in the increment of nouns. 


I. Ain the increment of nouns is generally short ; as, 
oGpa, atTos; Kpéas, dros; véxrap, Gpos; peAar, avos; 
w “ “ vy J. 
avAaf, dxos; “Apa, dBos; pdxap, dpos; GAs, adds; 
téAas, dvos, &c. 
Exceptions. 


1. All increments in avos are long, except Tdddvos, pé)- 
dvos; as, Titdv, dvos; IIdv, dvos; *Avidy, dvos; 
maid, dvos, &c. 

2. All increments in axos, from nominatives in a€ pure, 
are long; as, olag, dxos; dvaf, dxos; dalag, akos; 
prva€, aos, &c. 

3. A is long in the dative plural of nouns, &c., that have 
a long penult in the genitive singular ; as, ylyas, avs; 
dot; Tipas, avtos, dui; mas, avTds, Got. But those 
which are syncopated in the singular have the a short; 
as, avdpaot, TaTpaot. | 

4, Add the following examples of nouns which have aim 
the increment long. 


_ KEpas, Gros,” | @apaég, axos, | méprag, aos; 
peap, Gros, | lépa€, dxos, | kodak, akos; 
Kpds, aTés; képoa€, axos, | AdBpaég, Kos; 
yap, dpés, | pag, Gyds, | ovphag, — aos; 
Kap, apés, hevak, dixos, | BraE, GOs 
ae 


* But xAiris, Eurip. Hippol. 227, and always so in tragedy. Als0 
&pxis. Monk, ad Eurip. i. c. 

2 Maltby, Lex. Pros. c. iv., p.lix., 2d ed. (Dissertation on the words 
«épas, Kpeas, and opéap). 
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II. I is short in the increment of neuter nouns ; as, j.€At, 
tros; and in masculines and feminines which have the 
genitive in tos, woos, or LTos; as TOALs, los; Epis, Epldos ; 
xapts, tros. 


Exceptions. 
1. The following, however, have a long penult : 
apis, ios, | Kunis, Loos, oppayis, idos, 
BadBis, ios, Kpntris, idos, oxoWwis, idos, 
kapis, iSos, | Kpnvis, idos, xeupis, iOos; 
Knrisy woos, | veSpis, ios, | xuTpis, idos; 
Kis, wos, | wnais, ios, | Wndis, idos. 


2. Add the following : 
Barpayis, toos, 


Kavovisy idos, 
mokapis, dos; 
papavis, tdos, 
curapis, ios, 


And other trisyllables which have the two prior syl- 
lables short, except BdctAis, tos, and ixéris, ios. 


III. I is long in the increment of masculine and feminine 
nouns which have two terminations in the nominative ; as, 
deAgls or SeApiv, ivos; axris or axtly, évos. 

IV. I is also long in the increment of monosyllables ; as, 
Oly, Oivds ; ts, ivds; Als, Airds; Opip, Opimds ; excepting, 
however, tis, tivds, and Ais, Aids. 

V. 1 is also long in nouns in ts, ios ; uy, imos ; o€, tyos; 
and uf, Ixos: as, dpvis, Mos; rérrig, iyos ; paoteé, tyos, 
*@ lash;” olvé, ixos. Homer, however, has Opijixes 
always short. 

VI. But ¢ is generally short in nouns in up, (Bos; and 
€, txos; as, xépvi, (Bos; aorlf, tds; Optt, tpixds ; 
paoté, txos, a gum.” 

VII. Y¥ is short in the increment of monosyllables in vs, 
tos; as, dps, dpids ; pds, pvos. 

VIIL. Y¥ is also short in the increment of neuters in v; 
as, OdKpv, vos. 

IX. Y is likewise short in the increment of masculines 
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and feminines in vs and vp; as, vexus, tos ; lAds, tAvos ; 
iy@vs, vos; pdprup, vpos; and also in the neuter noun 
nip, Tipos. But dadvs, ddos, and’ Kwpvs, DAos, must be 
excepted. | 

X. ¥ is generally short in the increment of nouns in ve 
and vy; as, dvué, tyos; XdAvw, wos; except doidvé, 
dKos ; Kdxkv€, Dyos; Kypu€, Kos; Kyié, dxos; yu, dads; 
ypu, dmds ; while BéBpv§ has either vxos or vkos. 

XI. Nouns of two terminations, in vs or vy, have v 
long in the increment ; as, Pdpxvs or Pdpxuy, vvos. 


IIL. Of the doubtful vowels in the increment of verbs. 


I. The quantity of the penult in the present and imper- 
fect remains the same through all the voices and moods ; 
as, Kpivw, éxpivov, Kpive, Kpivoust, Kpivw, Kpivety, Kplvwr, 
_kpivopat, éxpivdouny, Kpivov, &c. 

II. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult 
as those from which they are formed; as, érizov, rina, 
érinny, Timicopal, TéTiTA, eTeTITELW, &c. 

ILI. Verbs in dw, ({w, and v¥¢w, increase short in the 
future ; as, dpa w, dow ; vopidw, iow; Krica, tow. ! 

IV. Verbs in dw, when dw is preceded by a vowel, and. 
_all verbs in pdw, have the penult of the future long ; as, 
éd@, dow; dpaw, dow; dpaw, dow.* 

V. Verbs in dw, when preceded by a consonant other 
than p, have the penult of the future short : as. o7dw. dow ; 
yeAdw, dow. 

VI. Verbs in cow shorten the penult of the future, 
dropping one of the sigmas; as, TAdoow, dow; tuaoow, 
dow. 

VII. Liquid verbs, or those ending in Aw, pw, vw, pe, 
shorten the penult of the future, but in the first aorist active 
invariably take either a long vowel or a diphthong; as, 
OddrAAwW, OGAG, EOnAa ; TEAAW, TEAG, ETELAA; halyw, Paiva, 





1 The poets, especially the epic, not unfrequently lengthen the forms 
of verbs in €@ by doubling the sibilant letter, and that not merely in 
the arsis, but also in the thesis. Thus, aixuas 8 aixudooova (1. 4, 
324); and éromagcalar’ ’APhvn (Jb. 10, 571), &c. 

? Except xepdw,dow; and repdw, dow, in the transitive signification ; 
for wepdw, ‘' I pass over,” has the along. Clarke, ad //. |, 67. 
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épnva ; dapbivw, dapbive, eddpOiva; oreipw, o7Epa, 
éorrepa.' 

VIII. Verbs in tw, not proceeding from roots in (w, 
increase long in the future; as, kvAiw, tow; Koviw, iow. 
But éo@fm has the « everywhere short.? 

IX. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are for the most part long 
in the future and aorist; as, dd, dtcw, édica; Tpiw, 
tpiow, érpioa. Except mrim, 7ricw, Estica; Kiw, xicw, 
éxtca; BAvw, BAvIow, EBAvoa; and one or two others. 

X. Polysyllabic verbs in dw, on the other hand, are for 
the most part long in the penult of the future and aorist; as, 
lcxiw, icxiow, toxioa ; daxpiw, daxpiow, éddxpica, &c. 

XI. But polysyllables in jw are for the most part short; 
aS, dVUW, avITwW; ApVw, apicw; adhiw, apicw, &c. 

XII. Verbs in jw, which have lengthened forms in vy, 
for the most part shorten the doubtful vowel ; as, deixviw, 
edelxviiov ; puryvdw, évfyviov. The verbs di and diw 
are not exceptions to this rule, since they do not furnish 
complete forms in vt, but only in the second aorist. 

- XIII. Polysyllables in vy have the v everywhere short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense, active 
voice, and in the third person plural of the same tense and 
voice ; as, Cevyvim, Cevyvior; but Cevyviper, Cedyvire, 
Cevyvirov, Cevyvivat, &c. 

XIV. On the other hand, dissyllables in vy have the v 
everywhere long ; as, 6001, ddvat, Ed0TE, &e. 

XV. The penult of the seeond future and second aorist 
is always short; as, ddy@, AGOG, KptBG, Aime, edapor, 
EXdOov, ExpdBov, €Aimov. With the single exception of the 
verb 7Ajoow, which, in the epic dialect, retains the long 
vowel in the penult; as, EmAnyov, émArjynvs 


‘ The principle on which the change takes place is this: in the fu- 
ture the tone rests on the last syllable, which is contracted, and hence 
the previous syllable is short. In the aorist, however, the augment 
increases the number of syllables, and the tone consequently changes 
and travels back towards the root. 

* Compare Draco, de Metr. 22, 25; 67,7.—Etym. Mag. 575, 31. 
The apparent contradiction among the ancients, it being elsewhere 
(Const. Lase. 247, 20.—Theod. Gaz. 77) laid down, that, except in 
é76iw, « is short in these penults, is ascribed by Spitzner and others to 
corruptions in those passages. Gr. Pros. p. 87. 

§ Clarke, ad Jl. 3,31. The Attic tragedians retain this in the sim- 
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XVI. The third persons plural in acx, and the feminine 
participle in ava, are always long; as, AeAoimaot, Kexpupe- 
ot, loraot; TUpdoa, ypawaca, &c,! 

XVII. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v 
or t, consists merely in lengthening this vowel, makes, of 
course, the initial syllable of the historical tenses long ; as, 
iKETEVW, LKETEVOD, LKETEVTO. 

XVIII. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect 
active strictly follows the measure of the root in the present; 
hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which 
have a in the present ; as, ypdgw, yéypada; but fluctuates 
in those with « and v; as, rpiBw, rérpipa; but plate, é- 
pia; and again, kimrw, kéxvga; but xpdmTw, Kéxpida. 

XIX. The perfect middle, with the exception of those 
which have a in the root and change it into o (as, rpédu, 
étrpddov, térpoda), has usually a long vowel in the penult; 
as, &yw (I break), €d@ya; dvddvw, Edda; xpd w, Kéxpaya; 
pry€éw, Eppiya; Tplw, Térptya ; pploow, néppixa, &c. But 
mé€ppaoa and some others are found short; and, in old forms, 
the first vowel was shortened by position, after rejecting 
the intermediate consonant; as, BeSda, yéyda, deidia, 
media. 

XX. Perfects, with what is called the Attic redupli- 
cation, have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel 
in the penult ; as, dAcelpw, adnAipa; épiaoocw, dpopiya. 
Still, however, in Ionic poets, forms of this kind are 
occasionally lengthened ; as, elAjAovOa, dreurpixe (Il. 
22, 491). 

XXI. When a is inserted in the third person plural of 
the perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always 
short ; as dpwpéxdaro, kexAldrat, wevBoidro, &e. 





ple form (Zurip. Orest. 487; Electr. 1148); but, on the contrary, 
shorten the compounds; as, éxmAdyeioa (Med. 8.) éxmdrdyévres (Rhes. 
287). In like manner, besides érpdynv in the passive, we have 
éruhynv and the like in later authors. So in Apollon. Rhod. 4, 1052, 
&WOTMNVEVTES: 

* The old form of the third person plural ended in -y1i; the 7 was 
afterward changed into o and the y thrown out, the syllable, however, 
remaining long ; as, AcAolwavri, AeAoiwavar, AeAolwaor. So the privi- 
tive form of the feminine participle ended in -yca, having the previous 
vowel long, and this afterward dropped the vy, but retained the long 


quantity ; as, ripayea, tinpaca. 
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XXII. The reduplication before the root of verbs in pu 
is short; as, TiOnt, didwpt. 

XXIII. In verbs in pt the a is always short ; as, tord- 
Tov, tordyev, &c. Except in the third person plural in 
aot, and in the masculine and feminine participles ; as, 
ioract, lords, ioraca. 


VII.—OF THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IN THE PENULTI- 
MATE. 


I. Of ain the penultimate. 


I. Penultimate a is generally short before a vowel or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, dyAdds, ddels, Kaxds. 
II. But penultimate a is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 


1. In 

8anp, Irodepais, dads, and deriva- 
éiev, | TOoAUKANS, tives, 

anp,and compounds, | Avkdov, vads, 

kpaas, Mayaor, avaes (Atsch. Pers. 
haiyé, Tocedawy, and the} 686), ' 

Bais, like, Was, 

Adis, mpavs, and deriva-|zdds,' 

Nais, tives, "Ais. 


The adverb def has the a common,? while those of its | 
compounds in which deé stands complete have the a 
short ; as, delpvros, delAaAos ; whereas in others it is 
long ; as, Gévaos, didadrs.5 : 

2. In the compounds of dw ; as, dxpans, Caajs. 

3. In the compounds of aig; as, woAvai€. 

4. In verbs in dw, when dw is preceded by an € or by the 
letter p 3 a8, €dw, Tepdw, dpdw, with their compounds 
and derivatives. Still, however, there are several 
exceptions; as, KUKdw, Tludw, €épvOpidw, perdidw, 

! Sdos, ‘ light,’’ has the first syllable short; ¢dea in the plural, in 
the sense of ‘‘ eyes,’’ has the firm syllablecommon. The shortness is 
also shown by the derivatives ; as, pdeapopin, paclyw. 


2 Porson, Pref. ad Hec. 
3 Spitener, Gr. Pros. p. 128. 
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giyaw, clwmdw, &c., in which dw is not preceded by an 
€ OF p. 

5. In Homeric genitives in do and dwy; as “Adrdo, 
Bopédo, peAtoodwr, adiwawy. 


Before a consonant. 


1. Before y in 


aayns, hoxayos,* | TuEyOv, 
éaya (but éarynv),' | payos, | rayds, 
vuvayosy ! dvoTpayew, | Tayew, 
tevatyss, | adoayis, | arémpaya,andthelike. 
2. Before 6 in 
érradds,$ ado, ‘ to satiate,’ 
onacsé, adav. 
3. Before 6 in 
Trabe,* evyabns, Dor. for eiynhns, 
Gvpabev, €7T padny. 
_ 4. Before x in 
KVAKWY, Adxov,§ 
. axos,® TPLaKas. 


5. Before A in 
veobadns, KdBandos, 
dards, | Bards’ ( Esch. Cho. 563), 
And in xdAds, which is long in Homeric Greek, but 
always short in Attic.® 





' Consult remarks on the increment of verbs, page 18, number XIX- 
ké&yny is the second aorist, and short, of course. 

* The compounds of &yw, ‘‘ I lead,’’ and &yw, “‘ J break,’’ are long, 
because derived from the perfect middle. 

3 The long quantity is derived from éa5a. So, also, adéadyjs. 

4 For 7reAdéw. 

5 Hence 6axéw and Gaxnua. Thus, Soph. O. 7.20, d&yopaias bixei. 

6 A proper name.—Adxwy, ‘‘ a Laconian,’’ has the penult short. 
Theocr, Id. 5, 12. 

7 The ancients lay down the rule that dissyllabic oxytones in adds 
are long by nature; but only a few examples occur. 

® Kaads is long in the Gnomic poets, according to the previous ¢3- 
ample of Hesiod, Op. 63; Th. 585. 
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6. Before p in 


Gos (meus), immroBapor, | Oéapa, 
dpvdyos, Gupiapa, | Spapa, 
diSapos, axpoapa, 


And all other words in pa derived from verbs in dw 
pure or pdw. 

7. Before v in ixdvw and its compounds, this verb having 
passed with the long quantity from the epic dialect to 
the tragedians. On the contrary, kixdvw in Homer 
and the epic poets, but x:ydvw in the tragic writers. 
So ¢@avw in Homeric Greek is long, but in Attic short.' 

In dissyllables in avos ; as, davos, Opdvos, Tavds, paves, 
kpavds, and compounds, dopvxpavos, émixpadvov, Bov- 
kpavos. And in the following : 


veayis, oTvyayap, | Teppavds, 
haciaives, prravep, "TouAsdaivds,3 
éavos (subtilis ),* moAvavep, Biaywp, &e. 
TOmavap, evavopia, 





8. Before 7 in 


amos (Eur. Ph. 865). IIpiaros, 
“Avarros, varru, same as 
lam, olvant. 


9. Before p in 


papns, KaTapa, dapos,> 
Kapis, mapapos, Wapds, 
Baus, Tiapa, dapor, 
dpa (preces),* Aapes, evpapis. 








' Epic poets not unfrequently shorten verbs in aivw into dyw; as, 
wedaver, Hom. Il. 7, 64; olddver, Tb. 9,554; xvdave, Jb. 14, 73. 

® But édvds, ‘ vestis.”’ 

® Yet Adpddvos, Sixavds, "Hpiddvds. Later poets, however, some- 
times shorten the long forms for the convenience of the verse; as, 
‘ovrriivds, "Owmavds. Jacobs, ad Anth. Pal. 396, 582, 955. 

4 "Apd has three meanings: 1. a prayer; 2.animprecation; 3. mis- 
fortune, evil, or ruin. When Homer employs it in the first of these sig- 
hifications, the penult of the word is always long. When he uses it in 
the second sense, the penult is common. When it occurs in his poems 
with the third meaning, the penult is short. Among the tragic writers, 
on the other hand, the penult is everywhere short. Maltby, ad verb. 

5 bapos has the penult common in tragedy (Monk, ad Eurip. Hippol. 
145.—Sand. Gr. Pros. p. 337, in notis). On the other hand, in 
Homer, the penult is always long. 
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10. Before o in xomdow, dpadow, dpdow, and other futures 
from verbs in dw pure and pdw. 

In the third person plural in act, and the feminine parti- 
ciple in ava; as, reripdon, ioract, dow, Tidca. 
In the dative plural, third declension, where the penult of 
the genitive singular is long by position ; as, ruwavros, 

Tuan, 

In all derivatives from verbs in dw pure and oda ; as, 
Spaots, Tépaais, &c. 

11. Before 7 in all derivatives from verbs in dw pure and 
paw; as, dpards, Oedrds, mepards, idrpds, kpatnp, &e. 
So axparos, “‘ unmixed,” from a and kepdw ; but axpd- 
Tos, ‘“‘ unrestrained,” from a and xparos.. In like man- 
ner distinguish between the compounds of dpdoyat and 
épduat. Thus, woAvdpdros, “‘ much wished for,” but 
moAunpatos, * much loved.” 

In names of nations and proper names; as, “Aoidrys, 
Xawapriatns, Teyedrns. And also in the feminines 
formed from them ; as, Ac.dris, Midearis. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands ; as, Ev- 
pparns, Nuparns, Aevxarns. But forms of this kind 
proceeding from short roots have the short vowel; as, 
Aadpdarns, Taddrns, Zapydrns, &c. 

In those words which, coming from Ionic forms, received 
long a by Dorism, and passed thence into the Attic and 
also the common dialect ; as €xart. 


In the following words : 


arn, amatos, 
*Ayutarns, dnpudmrpara, 
ivaros, TOLWaTwp, 
avarti, . mpa TOS, 
aro, . pparnp, 
aaros, pparwp. 


12. Before x in rpdyxvs and its compounds. 
The forms fay7 and layeiy have the penult common in 
Attic, but more frequently long than short. ! 


i er ee 


! Elmsley, ad Eurip. Heracl. 752. 
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II. Of « in the penultimate. 


I. Penultimate is generally short before a vowel, or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, mevia, tov, Tidos. 


II. But penultimate « is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 


1. In the following Homeric feminines, which, as the 
two columns indicate, have the penult long in Homer 
and the epic dialect, but short in Attic.’ 


Epic. Attic. 
depyin, apyia. 
aéupin, dOvpia. 
amtorrin, amoria. 
amratdin, amaita. 
aripin, aripia, 
éorin; éoria. 
KaKoepyin, Kakoupyia. 
oppin, éppia. 
pepe, pepia. 
mpoedpin, mpoedpia, 
TavotrAXin, mavor ia. 
mpoOupin, mpobvupia. 
TUpavyin, Tupavvia. 
aidpin,? aiOpia. 


2. Avia and xadéd are long in both Homeric and Attic 








1 The true reason for this lengthening among the epic writers is to 
be found, according to Spitzner, in the easily possible protraction of the 
doubtful vowel in pronunciation, proofs of which are furnished also by 
other vowels ; as, Swrfp and Séreipa for Sorhp and Sdére:pa. The epic 
poets would the more readily allow this protraction in pronunciation, as 
it enabled them, without difficulty, to adapt a variety of otherwise use- 
less forms to the heroic measure. And, on the other hand, it was natu- 
ral that the Attic poetry should use these forms short for the iambus, 
which was also, indeed, required forthe common pronunciation. Ifthis 
view of the subject be well founded, it will not be necessary, with Malt- 
by, to explain forms like dxouiorin by contraction from éxoworeln, for 
Which course no sufficient reason can be discovered in heroic verse. 
Neither is it of any avail to write esa for ia in this kind of words, as it 
contradicts the derivation, and is, indeed, correct in avaideln and some 
others, but not in a@ripin and the like. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 118. 

Long in Solon, not found in Homer. Short in Aristophanes, 
Plut. 1129, but long in the Nudes, 571. 
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Greek,' the Homeric form being dyin and xaAu}j. An- 
other term xovia (Hom. xovin) has the penult common 
in Homeric Greek, but in the singular more frequently 
long, in the plural always short. Among the Attic 
writers, Aristophanes employs it in the lyric passages 
with a short penult, but in the dialogue with a long 
one. In the tragic writers it occurs thrice, and each 
time with the penult short.* 

3. Generally speaking, in aixta, évdtos, and Atay, though 
Aiav also occurs, especially in Attic. 

4. In proper names in twy which shorten the vowel in 
the genitive; as, “Audiwv, Aodiwv, Tlavétwy, gen. 
Tlavdfovos. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive; as, Bovxo- 
Aiwv, Heriwy, Oivorjwy, gen. Oivotiwvos.$ 

5. Comparatives in (wy have the « long in Attic, but short 
elsewhere ; as, yAvKiwy, Kakiwv. 

6. Verbs in fw, not proceeding from roots in (w, have the 
t generally long ; as Pim, xpiw, Tpiw, Kvdtw, efadrla, 
xAtw, &e. But those which had originally a ¢ in the 
root are short; as, driw, wacriw, to which add écdiw 
and diw, though not from such roots.‘ 

7. Dissyllabic oxytones in ids have for the most part a 
long penult ; as, xpids, tds, “an arrow,” and “ poison ;” 
but fos, “Sone,” and tov, “a violet,” proparoxytones, 
have the short. 





1 Kaaid stands once with the short penult in Pseudo-Phocyjlides, 
v. 79. 

2 Maltby, ad verb.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 340, in notis. 

3 *Opiwy, gen. -iwvos, is of variable measure in Homer and the epic 
poets, but short in the tragedians; as, Eurip, Cycl. 273; Ion. 1153. 
And also in Callim. H. to Artem. 254. 

4 Kyxlw has the penult short in lomer, long in tragedy. ( Od.5, 455; 
Soph. Philoct.783.) With regard to the verb pnviw, it may be observed, 
that the penult of the present is common, but that of the future and first 
aorist long ; thus, pznviw or unviw, future unvicw, first aorist éufvioa. 
On the other hand, the second aorist is éufvmy, or, dropping the aug- 
ment, ufviov. In the second book of the Iliad, v. 679, we have whvier, 
but this appears to be the imperfect. Among the tragic writers, So- 
phocles employs the verb five times, but determines nothing respecting 
the quantity. In the Rhesus of Euripides, v. 494, we have unvior, 
and in the Hippolytus, v. 1141, waviw. It is safer, however, to 
lengthen it in the tragedians, Maltby, ad verb, 
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8. I is also long in the following : 


iwyé; | TPLov, | Ia, 
Kio, Epior, ‘Yrrepiov. 
Tim, | | 


Before a consonant. | 
]. Before 8 in 


axpiBns, — €pvatBn, TpiBo, and com 
iis, AriBe, pounds. 
oriBn, ; 


But all derivatives from the second aorist of rp{8w and 
similar verbs are short; as, tpl@os, d:aTpi8y, mepi- 
tpiBns. This remark holds good of zapayiyy and 
similar formations. 


2. Before v in 





TVLyOS, | ptyos, | €ppiya,® 
mviyw, and com- | gin, and deriva- kéxptya, 
pounds, | tives, TéTptya. 
3. Before 6 in 
Kvion, xertdar, * "18 
Tidak, Lidar, Aide, 
Opiba€,§ idos, oidy.? 
4. Before 6 in 
€pidos, _ BotHw. and derivatives, 
iOvs, | = Star, | 
Kon, | aydibes. 
5. Before « in 
ouvixn, | ; ktkus, and com- 
boikn, | vixn, and deri- pounds, 
Kadikos, vatives pikpds, OF 
T'pavikos, | opikods. 


= — 








1 Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 62,— Draco, de Metr. 74, 9. 
‘2 Compare remarks on verbs, number XIX. 
3 It may be regarded as a general rule, that 1 is naturally long in di- 
minutivés in af; as, Opivat, kAiuat, ouidat, &c. 
4 xAid4 is long in Pseudo-Phocyllides, 200, but elsewhere short, 
ABH. . 
: 5 Xidn, ‘a pomegranate,’’ hasthe penult long. Nicand. Ther. 72. 
Cc 
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6. Before A in 


dpytdos,! | tAn, | xiAds, and com- 
veoyirds, medtAor, - pounds, 
veoytAns, | opidaé, arpoptros, 
dptros, ominos,” papian, 
tAvs, | idés,? puoTiAn. 
7. Before pw in 
Bpipo, olds, , 
Bpipn, hips, riyn, and com- 
ipOipos, Aids, and com- pounds, 
Kripag,* pounds, | Bovdtpide. 


utjos,® 


8 Before v in verbs in (vw; as, KAlvw, Kplyw, TIVO, 
dpivw, civw, wdtva, &c. Except rivw and pbwe, 
which are long in Homer, but short in Attic. 

In the following words : 


yupiwos, | Alyiva, oéXivor, 
€oivds, Kapapiva, TUT, 
Opiva€, Kdpivos, "Apyupoduns, 
Godaxivn, xaXives, and com- evdiva, 
agivn, pounds, '  bopivn, 
Xin, érepivés, in Ho- | dwrivn, 

dion, mer,? | Mivas, 
pwos, Kapiva, t — Eowus,? 
Xoipun, | KUptvon, 


And most words in wos, wn, wov. But adjectives of 
870. But cidn, ‘‘a water-plant,”’ has the penult short. 7h. 887. 
Yet the diminutive of the former, cidiov, has the ¢ short (Aristop. 
Nub. 881), and, in like manner, the adjective cidées. Nicand. dles. 
276. Th. 17. | 

1 It may be laid down as a general rule, that « is long in the term 
nation eos, when the word is proparoxytone. So in similar forms, 
as “Agiass (or *Atipis, Herod. iv. 157), and so, also, in the like neuter. 
médirov. Draco de Metr. 76, 28. 

® Yet omidos is also found. Compare Lycophron, 188, 374. 

3 The ancients, as a genoral rule, give oxytone forms in Aos as longi 
as, xiAds, pads, &c. Draco de Meir. 35, 21: 101, 3: 163, li. 

4 Compare page 25, note 3. | 

5 Most oxytones in os have the long penult. Draco de Metr. 63, 10. 

6 Consult the remark that immediately follows, respecting adjecti"® 
of time in wos. 

7 Compare Blomfield, ad AEsch. Prom, v. 53. 
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‘time in wés shorten the penult; as, peonuSpivds ; 
except d7wpivds, mentioned above, and dpépivds.! 


9. Before 7 in 


ypurevs, | eviTrn, lTrosy 
pir, | KVUTrOs, OKITOV, 
pimiorpa, | Evpiros, piris, 
evira, |  Evirevs, mapOevorrimns. 
10. Before p in 
- ? 
ipngs | ‘Tpts, 
Nipevs, Ipos. 
ll. Before o in 
Bpioevs, ios in Homer,? 
“Kv, efaXioas.§ 


12. Before r in nouns in iry, lrns, tris; as, Adpodzsrn, 
’Apditpitn, dwpartitis, ToALTnS, OTALTNS, ToAETis, &e. 
Except, however, xpitjs and other derivatives from 
the perfect passive with a short penult.‘ 


In the following words : 





1 One example of'the long penult in peonuSpiwds occurs in Callima- 
chus, ZL. P. 72. With regard to drapivds, it is to be observed, that 
ueronwpivdy occurs in Hesiod, Op. 415, and érwp.vdy in the same poet, 
Op. 674, while éxwpivods is found in a fragment of Euripides, pre- 
served by Athenseus, p. 465, Maltby gives no great weight to this 
last exception on account of its being a fragment, and on that account 
open on every side to corruption. The verses in Hesiod he considers 
spurious, because in Homer uniformly, and in the Hymn to Mercury, 
the penult of drwpivds is long; and even in Hesiod himself, in the same 
poem, v. 677, the same syllable is lengthened. Sandford, Gr. Pros. 
p. 343, in notis. 

* The penalt of Ios is long with Homer, but short with the trage- 
dians. The first syllable in icd@eos, however, is long in tragedy, on the 
same principle that the a is lengthened in G@dyaros, axduaros, dmap- 

véos, namely, in order to allow of such forms being introduced into 
the verse. Compare Blomfield, ad Aésch. Pers. 81; and Burney, ibid. 

3 From éfaAlviw (or éfadAiw: see p. 24). Compare Elmsley, ad 
Eurip. Heracl. 404. The form éfaAf{w would make éfadious. 

* On the same principle with xpirfs, verbal adjectives in tos have 
the short penult as coming from the third person singular of perfects 
passive with short penults in :ra: or vrai; thus, &xprros, from &@ and 
kékpita:; &Adros, from & and AéAvra, &c. 
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daxoviroy, adypiros, Tiray, 
KrITUS, giros, with com- Tptror, 
Airés, pounds, ' girus. 
apnviros, 
13. Before ¢ in 
ypipos, aripos, Tipvs, 
Lépipos, oiper, vido, but vidas. 
ipry | 


14. Before x in txwp and rdpixos. 


III. Of v in the penultimate. 


I. Penultimate v is generally short before a vowel or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, dds, Ket, Adyos. 


II. But-penultimate v is long in the following cases: 


Before a vowel. 


1. In ) 
"Evia, par, iyvin, 
Ovas, pio, TOS. 


2. With regard to verbs in Jw, the safest rule is to regard 
the penult of the present and imperfect as common’ 
Some, however, occur more frequently with the long 
penult ; as, loxydw, daxpdw, fim, Oiw, Adw.* Others, 





-! “Agitos occurs in an epigram of Diogenes Laertius (Anthol. Pal: 
7,118, 2), but this is a late innovation. 

* So girevw, piruua. On the contrary, diredw, pirevya. This dis- 
tinction was made by Brunck, ad Apoll. Rhod. 4, 807: Soph. Antig. 
645. The conflicting passages, as Eurip. Alcest. 306, 1147; Opp. 
Cyn. 1, 4, are altered in the latest editions, partly with the consent of 
MSS. 

3 The question is ably discussed by Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 91, s¢9- 
and Maltby, Lex. Pros. c. vi., p. 63, 2d ed. 

4 Still it must be borne in mind, that derivatives from the perfect 
passive have the v short; as, Aiois, Avrés, &c. With regard to the 
verbs quoted here as having the long penult, it may be observed, that 
Homer sometimes makes it @iw, though generally @iw. Tn Attic Greek 
Brunck considers the penult to be always long. Yet all the derivatives 
have short vexcept 6iua; a8, Oirip, Biota, bid3ns, Oicmos. So, again, 
Avw sometimes occurs in Homer, but Avw in Attic. Another verb, not 
cited above, xwAdw, has the penult long in tragedy, but sometimes 
short in comedy. And yet the future is always xwAvow. Sandford, 
Gr. Pros. p. 346, in notis, 
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again, are oftener found with the penult short, of which 
the following is a list. 


Bpvw, advo, €pUa@s, 
apt@, Sexviia, pedi, 
apTu @s KU@, TArAnOvw, 
avu@, EAKUO, KAvas 


And so, likewise, all others, like kAvw and detxvia, 
which have also vj in the present. 


Before a consonant. 
1. Before B in dBds (bent, curved). 
2. Before y in 





ohoddyy), | ivyn, TPV YOY, 
dpapvyn,' mvyns | katappvyo. 
3. Before 6 in 
*ABidos, Borpvdov, epixvdns, and other 
Addes, Tidevs, compounds of kidos. 
4. Before 0 in 
Bidos, 2 mua, “ corrup- 
piibos, ahi aad | tion 3? 
(uéos, Ji } Hvéov. 
5. Before x? in 
Bpvxa, . €pukw, and so 
- OvKer, wt 
KapiKy, ore KATEPUKAK®, 
épipuxos, Pine, méepuKa, 
ovKN, Pixos, reOuxa, &c. 
6. Before A in 
oKvAov, xvXOs, oxevdvAn, 
pian, oTudos, avAn, 
gurov, . spovddaAn, avAov, 
mappuros, Aiytha, dovrov, &c. 
dAy,? “A&ddos,* 





——— ee 


1 But papuapiryh is shortened. Od. 8, 265.—Apoll, Rhod. 3, 1397. 
—Id. 4, 173. 

2 Kédpixos, the name of a town, is long in Dionys. Perieg. 855, but 
the mountain of the same name is short. Hom. H.in Apoll. 39.— 
Nonn, 9, 287. 

3 But “TAN, the name of a town, is short in Z/, 7, 221, and long in 
Il. 2, 504. 

4 The name of a‘man, J/. 6,12. On the contrary, &vaos, and all 
other forms from the noun {vAop, are short, the noun fiaAoy itself always 
having the short penult. 
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7. Before 4 m most verbals in vya, from verbs in vw ; 
as, Odpa, kiya, Avpua, dpripa, prvipa, tépipa, &c. 
Except, however, €pipa, mAdyua, pia, “a river,”' &c., 
which are invariably short. 

In Ovpds, “ animus,” and its compounds, GOvp0s, padipos, 
&c. But dipos, “ thymus,” has the penult short. 

In the first person present indicative active of all verbs in 
vpt; as, delkvip, Cevyvipt, &c. But the v is short 
in the passive and middle of the same part; as, Se(x- 
vipat, Cevyripat. 

In the plural cases of the pronoun o¥; as, dpyeis, Tudy, 
vuiv, dpyas. 

In the following words : 


dpipey, Spupos, kdrropa, 
aTpupov, xaTadpupa, vpn, - 
Aivitpn, xpipos, eyxi nor, 
popn, xopos, éAvpa. 
dippipos, Coun, 


8. Before v in the present of verbs in tvw; as, ev0dvw, 
étptvw, TAVVW, &c.; but when they terminate in €w 
the v is short ; as, TAdvéw, &c. 

In the following words : 


Tun, Bdbovos, xehivn, 
Aixriva, Evvos, aicyuyn, 
evOivos, apvvdy puvn, 
xivdovos,” xopuyn,® BiOvvoi. 
épkivos, Topun, 





1 But poua, ‘draught,’ ‘* protection,’’ Herm. Orph. Hymn. 10, 22. 

* But ’Axivdivos, as a proper name, is shortened. <Anth, Pai. xi., 
429. 

3 As a general rule, it may be said that trisyllables in vvyj have the 
long quantity. Yet there are exceptions. Draco himself, who gives 
the general rule, quotes xoptvn, taytvn, and ropdyn, as shortened in the 
epic and lengthened in the Attic writers. Kopivn, however, already 
fluctuates in the epic; thus, shortin Homer, J/. 7,143; Apoll. Rhod. 
2,99, 115; Theocrit. Id. 7,9; 9, 23; and long in Theocrit. Id. 28. 
63; Nicand. Alex. 409; Leonid. Tarent. Epigr. 34, 3. Notwith- 
standing, however, that the long quantity in vyy predominates with the 
Attics, it is remarkable, as Draco observes, that Eupolis has always 
shortened topivn. But d5évn, as sprung from a short root, is always 
short in the middle syllable, and so its derivatives ; as, ér@divos, mepi- 
éduvos, &c. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 122. 
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9. Before 7 in Adan, ypimds, TavdTrovs, and in the ob- 
lique cases of yi, bzds, and yptw, d7ds. 

10. Before p in all verbs in vpw ; as, hip, cdpw, aBdpa, 
Kipw, popw, &c.; but when they terminate in éw, the 
v is short ; as, Kipeéw, papripéw, Toppipew. 

In the following words : 


dyxipa,' KUpos, oiltpds,* 
yepupa, ovdyvpos, isxupes, 
xivipa, nupés, “wheat” (but | riripor,* 
Aadipa, nipés, from rip), | Aéripov, 
ddt pa, ripés, “cheese” (but mAnppipts,” 
Képxipa, Tupos, “ Tyre”), | ctpryé, 
KohAvpa, Tarupos, aupiva, 
opipa,*® yupos, xepepupns. 


11. Before o it is almost always long; as, Audvioos, 
xpvads, “Apudpioos, KayBvons, &c. Except verbals 
in vows; as, Avots, dvdors, &e. : 

12. Before T in derivatives in urnp, urns, and vuris; as, 

pnvoTnp, pvorys, mpec Borns, mperBoris.® 

In adjectives in vtos, derived from long verbal roots in 
vw ; as, dddxpdTos, ToAvddKpvTos, dAlrpiTos, arpiTos, 
&c. 

In trisyllables in vros, which lengthen the preceding 
syllable ; as, Byptrds, yoporos, Kwxirés, &c. But 
names derived from adjectives in vs have the short 
penult ; as, Aimiros, Evpiros. 





1 The rule appears to be, that the proparoxytones in upa of the fem- 
inine gender have the vlong. On the other hand, paroxytones in upa. 
are mostly short ; as, woppvpa (¥), pirupa (3), &c. Except xoddAdpa 
(v) mentioned above. 

2 Most dissyllables, however, in vpa, have the penult short; as, 
Avpa, Ovpa, together with their derivatives ; as, Ovpatos, Avpixds, &e. 

3 Always long in Homer and the epic writers, but always short among 
the Attics. Maltby, ad verb. 

‘ 4 Neuters in vpov, derived from liquid verbs or other long roots, 
have the v long; but those ie so derived have the penult short ; as, 
uxvpoy, évéxupor. 

5 We have wAnupipls in Hower Od. 9, 486, and so, lat, Apoll. 
Rhod, 4,1269. But Blomfield (Gloss. ad Choéph. 180) supposes both 
these passages to stand in need of correction, and Knight actually 
rejects the former. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 348. Compare Spitzner, 
Gr. Pros. p. 123. 

© Yet @vrfp has the short penult. In like manner, nouns in urns, 
from adjectives in vs, eta, ¥, are short; as, Bpadiirns, dtirns, raxuTns. 
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In the following words : 


purep, OKUTOS, yopuros, and soine- 
porn, OKUTEUS, times 
putes, Bpirov, hirwp.' 


13. Before ¢ in 


Kupos,* tude, 
nupor, | aria, | ovdap, 
aTupos, Tues, Kehigos. 


14. Before x in verbs in tyw ; as, Bpdxw, tpiyw, and 
their compounds ; but v in Spiyuios is short. 

In the following words : , 

oxi, euyroxos, 

poxos, : KaTayyi xo. 

But rapawix7, being derived from a second aorist, has 

its penult short.? 


VIII.—OF THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS BEFORE THE 
PENULTIMATE. 


I. Of a before the penultimate. 


I. A before the penult is generally short ; as, deixys, 
ddodos, Bdatreds. 
II. But a before the penult is long in the following cases’ 


A privative. 


A privative, though naturally short, may be lengthened 
when three short syllables follow; as, @@dvaros, axa- 
patos, a7dAepwos, &c.* 








1 This long penult in Av’rwp is extremely doubtful. The verse 
quoted in support of it from the Anthology (Leonid. Alex. Ep. 29,4. 
—Anthol. Pal. ix., 359) has now Jiropa, which also stands in the Pa- 
latine MS. Hence Adrijpios, besides the usual Avripios, will also 
admit of great doubt. Spitener, Gr. Pros. p. 16). 

2 But pyioos, cdooipos, &c., have the v short- 

8 Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 62. On the same principle we have 
Siarpifx with the short penult, although the verb is diarpiBw, because 
it is derived from the second aorist 3:érpiBov, 

4 Porson, ad Eurip. Med. 139. 
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A before a vowel. 


bs, 20 
&évaos, ' ee Adivos, and other de- 
Géptos aie rivatives 
iiBadie, ype ovo 78> daaros,? 
aidios, Saixrnp ’ daros,° 
"Aoves, én = Ttaopos, 
laoves, ee ovuvdopos, 
aerds, aaa dayns," 
axpaayros, baios, apxdaixds, 
Bovyiios, haas, | | Tpavve. 


2. The verb diw has the a common. On the other hand, 
dioow has the a long in Homer, while in Attic Greek 
it is generally a dissyllable ; or else, when a trisyllable, 
has the a short. * 


Before a consonant. 
1. Before y in 


oppayila, avert evayopia, 
vavayew, : wate OnBayevns, 
vavaytoy, | eBdopayerns, KparyeTns. 
2.. Before 3 in 
avéadia, as in ey. dadiov, from dais, 
avéadns, . rv soiled Ss | ixeraddxos, 
padios, aranee As xapadokéw. 


3. Before @ in pa@upos. 


' But a is short in those compounds of def where the adverb stands 
complete; as, delpvros, delAados, deluynoros. 

* According to Maltby, there is no a@éaros with short antepenult ; 
with long penult, daaros, it is ‘inviolable ;’’ with short penalt, aaaros. 
“inkorious.”’ 

3 According to the same eminent scholar, it is déros, ‘‘ norious;”’ 
but dé&ros, or, by contraction, dros, ‘' insatiable.” 
4 In Homer, Od. 11,575, we have dayés, but in Apollonius Rhodius 

3, 1251, dayes. ‘ 

$ In Euripides, Hec. 31, we have d&toow, where Pierson (ad Moer. 

p- 30)) would read dvaicow. But consult Porson, ad loc, 
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4. Before x in 


‘Ouakovos, @PAKLa@, | TplaKovTa, 
- é - - ’ 
haxéa, ! Lupaxoctot, duakdowol, 
- - ~ * - o 
baxéw, Braxikas, from Braé€, TpLaKoo LoL,~ &e., 
- — = ’ 
oldxoarpogos, -akos, aGkove tos. 
evaxica, 


5. Before A in 


arita, avadow, adocvrn, 
padaivn, avadicKe oxipariCa, 
iddepos, Kode pos Truppanrides. 
ariBas, 


6. Before yz in 


Gpaw,°* apnros,harvest-time, * Arrapeta, 
dpnros, harvest, | Apioos, drdovaiparos. 
7. Before v in 
Kpaviov, evavopia, Avewavios, 
Tiravios, ayopavopos, ovvbpavoa, 
veavias, KaTavopat, WaLavixos. 
Evavepos, - Kpeavopos, | mratavicw. 


. -_ , - - - 
8. Before 7 in épamerns, var, vaTeva, ATW. 





! The participle d:aAukjoaca lengthens the third syllable in Ans- 
tophanes, Nub. 409. The subjunctive Aaxjons shortens the first in 
another comedy of the same author. Paa.381. (Elmsley, ad Eurip. 
Med. 147.) 

2 So, also, in the compounds ; as, rmdxovrdgvyos. (Theocrit. Ii. 
13, 74.) In the hundreds, the only ones with long a are d:dxdeo 
and rpiaxdoio, the others having the syllable short ; as, recoapéxdoui. 
mevraxdotot, &c. So, also, tecoapaxovta. (Hom. Il. 2, 524, 534.) 
The remaining tens have 7; as, wevtijxovta, éfjxovra, &c. Later al- 
thors, however, said also rpitixoyra, according to the analogy of other 
numerals. Jacobs, ad Anth. Pal. 617, 705, 806.—Spitzner, Gr. 
Pros. p. 67. | 

3’ According to Maltby, audw, in the active voice, and the nou 
derived from this verb, such as aunr7p, dunris, and dunrds, have thes 
Jong in Homer and Hesiod. On the other hand, ducouat in the middle 
voice, and the compound forms, éraujoaro, karawhoaro, as well as the 
form didunoe in the active, have the ashort. In later epic writers it 
is common. 
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9. Before p in 


apaopat, Homeric, ! | KapaBos, apiraw, 
apnrnp; duapakos, dapetxcs, 
Kapiav, prvapew, Ocdpiov, 
Aapioca, apirroy, Aapwos. 
10. Before o in 
*Agwros, |  Kopaaov, nacacba,  posst- 
enapaaipos, Kacavdpa, dere,” 
evKpacia, *Aais, idos,® 


Tlaoupan. 


ll. Before r in 


Ilioaridas, | Siduparokos, 
Midearis, wos, Oarepor, 


And in words compounded of Adas, “a stone,” as, Ad- 
Toula, AdTropyos, AdrUTos, &e. 


12. Before ¢ in ceipaddpos. 


13. Before x in 


™paxovpos, axpaxonos, ayéras, Doric for 
paxia, puayeros, nxerns, &e. 


Il. Of « before the penultimate. 


I. I before the penult is generally short; as, [Ipiapos, 
enleipevos, txedos, &c. 


II. But ¢ before the penult is long in the following cases: ” 





' But in Attic épdoua, contr. dpapa. 

2 So ’Aaidéns, with the long initial vowel. We have also ~Acuws, 
‘« Asian,’’ with the long vowel, and dovos, “* slimy,” with the a short. 
The long quantity, however, in the former, and in other words of the 
_ kind, cannot be determined with perfect certainty, since the length may 
be occasioned by the arsis. Hermann, H.H.in Apoll. 250. 

3 But wacacOu, ‘‘ vesci,’’ has the first syllable short. Blomfield, 
Gloss. ad 4Esch. Agam. 1380, 
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Before a vowel. 


In 
int, &c.,! = |: Mtépws, 
xAtaivo,* a ae | Miepides, 
iwtw,> lameros ’ Bpaxtwv, ovos, 
LOK POS, arid miaive, 
wadiwtis, Kido, biaris, 
Tietpos, xiato, evOpiovcbat, 
tarpos,* Theepits dvide,? 


* _—s - f 
And in the compounds of tos, “‘ an arrow ;” as, 108008, 
toxéatpa. But those from Jov, “a violet,” have it short; 
as, loetdns, looredavos. 


Before a consonant. 





1. Before 8 in xAiBavos, kptBavos, and KiBwros. 
2. Before y almost always; as in fiydw, &c, 
3. Before 6 in | 
idiw, | iddrns, Sixaornpidiov, 
midv, TiONels, ogppayidior. 
4. Before 6 in 
dive, |  Taveés, dpvibevos, from 
iOvw, didvpapuBes, Gpvis, tos, 








' Maltby, in his remarks on &p{nuu, says that, in Homer, the ante- 
penult of this word, and of others ending in inu, is doubtful, or, rather, 
more frequently short. Among the dramatic poets, on the other hand, 
it is always long. On the word cuvinu: he afterward adds that, among 
the Attics, the participle of the active, iels, has its penult more fre- 
quently short than long, and, moreover, that the compound gurlqu is 
found three or four times with the « short, and ye@lnu once. 

* The first syllable, however, is sometimes short, as in Aristophanes, 
Eccles. 64.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 352. 

"1m has the first syllable always long in Homer ; but in So- 
phocles, Trach. 789, it occurs short. This Freee word, however, has 
been suspected by critics. So the form ivyf has the first short in So- 
phocles, but long in Nicander. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 352. 

4 The first syllable in the derivatives of idoua: is generally long; but 
Euripides (Hippol. 295) and Aristophanes (Plut. 406) have it short 
in iarpds, and the Anthology in inrnp. 

5 The verb dvidw generally lengthens the second syllable among the 
epic writers, as also. in Sophocles, Antig. 319. The second syllable in 
aviapds is shortened by Euripides and Aristophanes, and lengthened by 
Sophocles, Antig. 316. But the third syllable is everywhere long. 
Porson, ad Eurip. Phoen. 1334. 
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5. Before x in 


vikdw, Be cade | pikaréos, 
otvikeos, aKa ppixadns, 
PUPLKLVOS, ZikeNCay | "Ixapos. 

6. Before » in 
iAaos, KarariAda, LiAnves, 
Thews, xXiAEv@. TLAE W, 
tAEds, xt ALot, miridior, 
iAvdetss xtAuas, optrevua,! 
tAaddv, "Tuy, MiAnros, 
iAag pos, | "Duds, thryyos, 
épiraddy, "TKuroos, ’Tuovevs. 
Spiro, 

7. Before p in 
Bpipaw, ty _ miwéeAn, 
iElpa, pinwdns, | Timios,® 
pipeopat, Sp is Udos ’ “Iuepa, 
pipnpa, MAAN Aipnpds, 
piunrds, ores Sipaba. 





8, Before v in verbs in wéw, and their derivatives ; as, 
Kivéw, Kivnut,® &e. 
In the following: 


vyivopat, "Ivaxos, TiWUeKe, 
YWoorKo, | ehivva,* civopat,® 
divnots, axpobima, deAchinos, 
divers, mpividcov, Tpivaxpia, 
épiveds, KaTapivaa, arrorivopat. 
LVLOY, 


9. Before 7 in 


Evpiidys,® Inde, 6piréB8peros, 
- - , - 

*Piratoy, Suimerys, Opirndeoros, 
- t~- - , 

nvemare,? pimita, Airapéew, 





1 Following the quantity of cpidn. 

® And all other derivatives from rip. 

3. Yet «ivdPioua in Aeschylus, Prom. v. 124. 

4 Consult Blomfieid, ad Prom. v. 53. 

5 Sivoua, ‘* Jinjure,’’ but civos, ‘injury.’’ Nicand. Ther. 1, 655. 
— Esch. Agam. 563. Hence also oivs, ‘‘@ robber.”’ Callim. H. ad 
Apoll. 95. 

6 Following the quantity of E%pimos. Compare Barnes, Eurip. Vit. 
4, and the authorities there cited. 

7 Following the quantity of ¢viw7. 
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And in Atzapis, “ persevering ;” but Airapés, “ fat,” 
has the first syllable short.! 

10. Before p almost always; as, Deyipaus, &c. 

1]. Before o in 


Kovicados, bexf Tiaipovn, 
pic ew, pe gold a! oy Xapictos, 
Sicupos,” cirupBpioy, "Adpodiavos, 





And in compounds and derivatives from sos; a, 
txavopos, taobeos.$ 
12. Before 7 in 
ire a,* | Tirvpo Sy | dirve,*® 
OLTEVH, Tpirevis, dirvpa. 
13. Before ¢ in dig¢dw, dipitwp, cidwridw. 
14. Before x in 


Kixopa, | Opixew, 
KiXOpLovy TAPLYEVO. 


III. Of v before the penultimate. 
I. ¥ before the penult is generally short ; as,’ Aoriox, 
Gpyvpeos, &c. : 
II. But v before the penult is long in the following cases: 


Before a vowel. 


In 
"Evidduos, ptodoyxos, mrarvalo, 
Kvaveos,® mveXos,® verds, 
piedos,? moeTin, BpevOvopa. 
pevoupos, : 





' Compare Markland, ad Eurip. Iph. Aul. 304, Blomfield, a4 
fisch. Prom. vy. 529. On the other hand, Aizos, ‘‘ fat,’’ though con- 
sidered as long by some grammarians, is probably always short. 
_ 2 The measure Sicvgos, formerly in Theognis, v. 522, has been al- 
tered by Jortin, Dissert. vi., p. 229, and Porson, Advers. p. 31". 
The Modena MS., collated by Bekker, verifies the proposed change. 

3 Consult note 2, page 27. 

4 Hence, also, iréivos, Theocrit. Id. 16,79. But *Irwy, Jl. 2, 696, 
and *Irwvls, a surname of Minerva, Apoll. Rhed. 1, 551, fluctuate. 

5 But the first syllable is sometimes short in Attic Greek. Compaté 
Blomfield, ad Esch. Pers. 83. 

6 Long in Homer, short in the tragic writers. Esch. Agam. 79.— 
Soph. Trach. 783.—Eurip. Hippol. 255. 

7 Long in Homer, short in Attic. Aristoph. Pax. 843—Anth. 
Pal. vii., 166, 3. 

§ In Homer, J/. 5, 749, w5xov is the second aorist. 
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Before a consonant. 


1. Before 8 in HpirdBiov. 
2. Before y in 


poyanren, Adyatos, 
Opiyuvdw, dpiyavoy. 


3. Before 6 in pdadcos, pooalya, and in the compounds 
and derivatives of kiddos ; as, KUddALMOS, KUdtuos, &c. 
4. Before 6 in épd0pidw, epvdidw, and rapapd0éopat, 
with other compounds of pvdos. 
5. Before « in épdxaxéw, and other compounds of épvKw. 
In the following : 
pixdopat, | KapuUKoTroL, 
pixies, KNPUKEUG, 
And other derivatives from xjpvé, dxos. 


6. Before A in 


6craxos,! TKUAEVM, | vAalos, 
KoyxvAcor, cvAdo, irons, 
Tlappixia, gTiEV@, povAido. 
oKvAopat, 

7. Before pw in 
Uperepos, Adpawa, pupLow 
KUpalva, ipeav, TETTVU LEVOS, 





And in compounds and derivatives from Odj0s ; as, 
Gopaddns, Ovurypys, Gdpdopat, &e. 


8. Before 7 in 
AUTrEw, | TpuTavoy, 
TpUTaw, KUTC MW. 


9. Before p in 
yipso, | pipaw, | KUpopat, 


dkipworos, 





' But @vadxiov seems to huve the first syllable sometimes short. 
Maliby, ad verb. 
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KivUpopat, - purvpopat, | mipios, 
ddd popat, puptos, mAnppupla, 
Kapropouat, Mipawva, mANppUpEd, 
pupopat, Tupapis, Kupyyy.* 


10. Before o it is generally long; as in diode, and some 
compounds of Avw ; as, AdalTovos, ADoipEAis, Ke. 
In the following : 
xpiceos, Gadiora, Tpucavwp, 
appiciacros, | TpuaiSios, Muotos. 


ll. Before r in 


arpuTayn, ote mutwaios, 
iiela: irda, but rorivn, 
piradia, pirevo, Tpuravn. 
12. Before d in 
cihipata, Tipoparns, 
~ é = é 
TUpoopat, TUpIpNS. 


13. Before x in Bpdydopa, cpdyouat. 

' And yet puvipds, from which it comes, has the v short. ‘Tn like 
manner, we have xivipouat, from xiviiods. Blomfield, Gloss. ad Asch. 
Ag. 15. 

* The first syllable is long in Apollon. Rhod. 1,500; Callim. H.a¢ 
Dion, 206; but short in Callim. H. ad Apoll.72,93. In like manner, 
we have in Nonnus, Dionys. 5, 216, Kipivns, and, 516, Kiphrn. 


PART ILI. 


—_—»—- 


METRE. 





I. Merre, in its general sense, means an arrangement ~ 
of syllables and feet in verse, according to certain rules ; 
and, in this sense, it applies not only to an entire verse, but 
to a part of a verse, or any number of verses. 

If. Buta metre, in a specific sense, means a combination 
of two feet, and sometimes one foot only. 

III. There are nine principal metres: I. Iambic. 2. 
Trochaic. 3. Anapestic. 4 Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 
6. Antispastic. 7. Ionic a Majore. 8. Ionic a Minore. 
9, Peonic. | 

IV. These names are derived from the feet which prevail 
in them. Each species of verse would seem originally to 
have been composed of those feet solely from which it 
derives its name ; and other feet, equal in time, were not 
admitted until afterward, and then only under certain 
restrictions. 

V. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make a 
metre in the iambic, trochaic, and anapestic measures, but 
that one fvot constitutes a metre in all the rest. 

VI. When a verse consists of one metre, it is called 
monometer ; when it has two metres, dimeter; three metres, 
trimeter ; four metres, tetrameter; five metres, pentameters 
six metres, herameter ; seven metres, heptameter, &c. 

VII. From what has just been remarked, it follows that, 
in iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verse, a monometer con- 
sists of two feet ; a dimeter of four; a trimeter of six, &c. ; 
whereas, in all the other kinds of verse, a monometer con-~ 
sists of one foot, a dimeter of two, a trimeter of three, &c. 

VIII. Verses are also denominated Acatalectic, Catalec- 
tic, Brachycatalectic, and Hypercatalectic. 
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IX. An acatalectic verse is one that is complete in all its 
parts, and comes to a full termination ; as the following, 
which is iambic trimeter acatalectic :! 


oe bee ee eee ee ee 
X. A catalectic? verse is one that wants a syllable at the 


end to complete the measure ; as the following, which is 
iambic trimeter catalectic : 


or eee eee ee | ee 
XI. A brachycatalectic® verse is one that wants two 
syllables at the end to complete the measure ; as the fol- 
lowing, which is iambic trimeter brachycatalectic : 
oe ee | eee eee ee | 
XII. A hypercatalectic* verse is one that has a syllable 
at the end beyond the complete measure ; as the following, 
which is iambic trimeter hypercatalectic : 
Pw ee eae 
XIII. There is also what is called an Acephalous® verse, 
when a syllable is wanting at the beginning ; as the fal- 
lowing, which is acephalous iambic trimeter : 
eee ee ee eee ee | 
XIV. Verses are also denominated Asynartete (aovvdp- 
rnto.), when different measures are conjoined into one line 
at the pleasure of the poet; and they are so called because 
the union between the two measures is comparatively slight, 
the hiatus and doubtful syllable being admitted; as in 
Horace, Epode 13. | 


1 Acatalectic, from dkatadnkricds (& and karadfyw), i. e., not hav- 
ing an abrupt termination. Compare Hephestion, c. 4, p. 24, e4- 
Gaisford. ’AxarddAnxta Kadeira pérpa, boa tov TerEvTaivy Tide 
bAdKAnpov Exel. 

* Hephestion, \. ec. Karadnrrixd 88, boa peperopévoy Exe TH 
terxevtaov méda. The term is derived from karaAdjyw, and denotes 
verses that stop before they reach their full ending. 

3 Hephestion, |.c. Bpaxuxatddnkra 5¢ xadrcirat, Soa ard Serodias 
émi téAous 8Ap wodt peuelwras. 

4 Hephestion,\.c. “frepwardaAnnra 5t, boa mpds re TEXEly 7/0 
éAaBe pépos modds. Some call it Hyperacatalectic, dwepaxaTdAnxto'; 
kt e., going beyond acatalectic. 

5 Acephalous, from & and xepadn, i. e., wanting ahead. 
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Feruidiora mero* | arcana promorat loco. 
Levare duris pectora* | sollicitudinibus. 
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I. A foot in metre is composed of two or more syllables, 
and is either simple or compound. 
II. Of the simple feet, four are of two, and eight of three 


syllables. 
of four syllables. 


Pyrrhichivs 
Spondzeus 
Iambus 
Trochzus 


Tribrachys 
Molossus 
Dactylus 
Anapzestus 
Bacchius 
Antibacchius 
Amphibrachys 


Simple Feet. 


— Se 


— == Se 


——— wy 


Amphimacer, or Cretic — ~ — 


Compound Feet. 


Choriambus 
Antispastus 
Ionicus 4 majore 
Ionicus a minore 
Peon primus 

“  secundus 

**  tertius 

“*  quartus 
Epitritus primus 

“ .  gecundus 

6 tertius 

" quartus 
Proceleusmaticus 
Dispondeus 
Diiambus 
Ditrochzeus 


— we AO 


ee a 


beds. 
Wuxn. 
bea. 
Mud. 


TONELOS. 
evyoAN. 
o@para. 
Bacwdevs. 
avdoo et. 
payTevupa. 
O6ddacca. | 
deomrdrns. 


coppoocvry. 
dpdprnua. 
koopnropa. 
mEOveKTNS. 
dotpodoyos. 
avaguos. 
avadnpa. 
Geoyerns. 
dpaprodn. 
dvSpodovrns. 
evpvabevns. 
A@BnTipa. 
TOKE MLOS. 


cuvdovAEve@. 


emigTaTns: 
dvorvxnpa. 


The compound feet are sixteen in number, each 
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III. To these add the Dochmius, which consists of an 
antispast and a long syllable (~ —-— ~~ ; so that a simple 
dochmiac is the same as an antispastic monometer hyper- 
catalectic: 0€av 7 Oédav.' 

IV. The conjunction of two feet is termed a dipodia or 
syzygy. Most usually, however, the combination of two 
dissyllabic feet is called a dipodia, and that of two trisyl- 
labic, or a dissyllabic and trisyllabic, a syzygy. The 
conjunction of two fect is often likewise termed a base. 


OF ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 


I. By isochronous feet are meant those which are 
interchangeable in metre. ° 

ITI. In order to ascertain what feet are thus interchange- 
able, recourse must be had to the arsis and thesis. 

IIf. That part of a foot which receives the Jctus, the 
stress of the voice, or beat of the time, is called arsis, or 
elevation. The rest of the foot is termed thesis, or depression. 

IV. The natural place of the arsis is the long syllable 
of the foot, and hence, in the iambus, it falls on the second 
syllable, in the trochee on the first, while the spondee and 
tribrach leave its place alike uncertain. 

V. The fundamental foot of a verse, however, determines 
the arsis for the other feet ; and hence the spondee, in 
iambic and anapestic verse, has the arsis on the second 
syllable, but in trochaic and dactylie on the first. 

VI. So, again, the tribrach, when it stands for the 
iambus, is to be pronounced ~ ~’ + when it stands for the 
trochee ~” ~ ~ 

VII. Now the ancients considered those feet only as 
isochronous which were capable of* being divided into parts 
that were equal in time; so that a long syllable should 
have either a correspondent long syllable, or two short 
ones. 

VIII. The following scheme will exemplify this more 
clearly, the place of the arsis aa denoted as above ( VI.) 
by the acute accent. 


—— = 


* Etym. Mag. p.285, 25, s. v. Aoxpiaxds. Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. 
p. 402, seq. 
2 Dawes, Miscellanea Critica, p. 62.—p. 103, ed. Kidd. 
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Iambus ~ |~ Trochee ~~ | ~ 
Tribrach ~ | ~~ Tribrach ~~ | ~ 
Dactyl ~ | ~~ Anapest ~~ | —~” 
Spondee — | — Spondee ~~] 


IX. By this we perceive that the iambus and trochee 
are each interchangeable with the tribrach ; and that the 
dactyl, spondee, and anapezst, are interchangeable with each 
other. 

X. In like manner it will appear that the iambus and 
trochee are not interchangeable, and that an iambus never 
admits a trochee into iambic verse, nor a trochee an iambus 
into trochaic verse. Thus, 


Iambus ~ |—~ 


Trochee —~ 


al 


The long syllable of the iambus has neither a correspon- 
dent long syllable in the trochee, nor two short ones. 
And the case is the same with the long syllable of the 
trochee. Hence the two feet are not interchangeable or 
isochronous.! 

XI. Again, it may be shown, in the same way, that the 
spondee and amphibrach are also not interchangeable. 
Thus, 

Spondee gon oe 
Amphibrach ~ — | ~ 


we — Ye 


Here, in whatsoever way the amphibrach be divided, 
each division contains either more or less than the cor- 
respondent part of the spondee. Hence the two feet are 





' For this reason the scholiast on Hephestion (Pp. 76, ed. Gaisf.) calls 
’ the iambic and trochaic measures déyrira@oivra uérpa, and Tricha (de 
Metris, p. 9, ed. Herm.) remarks, avtimaGhs nad ofov brevavtlos te 
iduBy 5 spoxats. Compare the language of Dawes (Misc. Crit. p. 
103, ed, Kidd). “ Mihi persuasum est illos duntaxat pedes a vete- 
ribus tanquam icoxpsveus haberi solitos, qui in singulas ilidem partes 
femporibus e@quales secari possent, ita scilicet ut singulis lonyis vel 
singule itidem longa, vel certe bine breves responderent 

Percipis jam rationem decantati illius, 6 Tpoxaios avTinabel TH ‘IduBe., 
sive ob quam in versu trochuico iambus, in iambico vicissim trocheus 
nusquam locum hadeat.”’ 
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not isochronous., And, for the same reason, the amphibrach 
is not isochronous with the dactyl or anapest.! 


OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 
I. Of dambic Verse. 


I. Iambic verse derives its name from the foot which 
prevails in it, namely, the iambus. 

II. At first the iambus was the only foot allowed to 
enter into this measure; but, by degrees, an intermixture 
of other feet was permitted, under certain restrictions. 

III. When a verse consists entirely of iambi, it is called 
a pure iambic verse ; when other feet are introduced and 
intermingled with the iambus, it is denominated a mixed 
iambic. 

IV. The reason why other feet besides the iambus were 
allowed to enter appears to have been, not only to lessen 
the difficulty of composing, but in order to remove the 
monotonous and unpleasing effect of a succession of iambi: 
and also, as in the case of the tragic trimeter, to impart 
more dignity and elevation to the style.® 

V. Iambic measure admits of being constructed in all 
varieties of length, from the monometer acatalectic to the 
tetrameter hypercatalectic. The scales accompanying each 
metre will show the isochronous feet allowed to enter, and 
the places to which they are severally restricted. 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 


SCALE. 








' Compare Dawes, l.c. “ Hine etiam ratio elucescit, cur amphi- 
brachym spond@o, adeoque dactylo et anapesto, pariter avtimabe 
videre sit; sive cur pes iste in nersu neque anapastico, neque trochaico, 
nec denique iambico conspiciatur.’’ 

® Compare remarks under the iambic trimeter. The old iambic 
writers, Archilochus, Solon, Simonides, seldom availed themselves of 
these licenses; the tragic writers much more frequently. Porsom, 
Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. xix. 
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In this measure the iambus is allowed to enter, of course, 
into both places; but the tribrach, spondee, dactyl, and 
anapeest, only into the first. The following are examples 
of this species of verse : 

75) | radds. 
poppay | Exav. 
enta’ € | weoev. 


2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
pirav | orévag || et. 


(pe pos | Exei || pe. 


3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 











Examples. 
Spot | dv ao || ré wavr | iais. || 
_ yaorpi¢ | € roto || ty evr | Epois. || 
eyo | dé mrdxa || p5v ava | 8rois. || 


I. In systems of iambic dimeter acatalectics the dactyl 
is not often employed, the feet most commonly used being 
the tribrach, spondee, and anapeest. 

II. Systems of pure dimeters are not found in the tragic 
writers, but systems of dimeters very frequently occur in 
the lyric and comic poets, into which more or less of license 
is introduced.' 

III. The comic poets, for example, in dimeter iambics, 
with the exception of the catalectic dipodia, admit anapzsts 
into every place, but more frequently into the first and 
third than into the second and fourth. With them the 





! Gaisford, ad Hephest. p. 243. 
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tribrach also occasionally enters into the fourth place. 

Thus : 

rod To | oxdpodav || pot rd | xéoivor. || (Arist. Ran. 1018.) 

mot pot | Todt || ris rour’ | edaPe. || (Td. ibid. 1010.) 

_ IV. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no difference in 
this measure between the second and fourth feet, since a 

system or set of dimeter iambics is nothing more than oue 

long verse, divided, for convenience of arrangement, into 

portions, each containing four feet.' 

V. It must be borne in mind, accordingly, that the final 
syllable in dimeter iambics, as well as in dimeter trochaies 
and anapeestics, is not common, but that the verses run on 
by synapheia until the system is concluded by a catalectic 
line. The following, from Aristophanes, will serve to il- 
lustrate this point more clearly :? 

ris ray | Kepaday || aredq | 8dxév || 
rijs pai | vidds ; || rd TpvBA | tov || 
75 wépo | oivor || réOvqR’ | Epor™ || 
mod 76 | oxopodor || pot ro | xOéotvar || 
tis rhs | Eddas || waperp | ayer || 
TE@S | 3 aBerr || Epa | report. || 
Kex | vores || Mappa | xidou, || 
MéAy | ridai || xabqv | ro.— || 3 

Here the last syllables in the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth lines, are respectively lengthened by position, through 
the influence of the synapheia, and ‘the, last line of the 
system is a dimeter catalectic. 


4. Dimeter Catalectic. 


daar | dpés || ris otf | vs. \| 








5. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
réxvay | Epar || pudaé. | || 
6. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
yovai | xis avr || tot | oradevr || es. 


t Elmsley’s Review of Porson’s Hecuba. (Edinb. Rev. No. 3), 
Nov. 1811.) 
' 2 Elmsley, \. c.—Brunck, ad Arist. Ran. 984.—Dawes, Mise. 
Crit. p. 58, ed. Gaisf.— Dunbar, Gr. Pros. p. 43. 

3 Ran. 984, seq. 
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7. Trimeter Acatalectic, or Senarius. 








SCALE. 
4. 5. 6 
—— is — 
al wi 
Proper 
ted = mere roe ier? — Names. 





I. This is also called the tragic trimeter, from its em- 
ployment by the Greek tragic writers, and, being the most 
important of the Greek metres, will require the most 
extended consideration. 

II. The laws of the scale, for which we are indebted to 
the learning and sagacity of Porson,’ are as follows: 


]. The iambus may enter into any place. 
2. The tribrach into any place except the last. 
3. The spondee into the uneven places (first, third, and 
fifth). 
4. The dactyl into the first and third places. 
5. The anapest only into the first. But 
6. In the case of a proper name, an anapeest may enter 
into any place except the last, provided always that 
the anapest be entirely contained within the proper 
name, so that its two short syllables may be enclosed 
between two longs in the same word. 
III. The following lines will serve to illustrate these 
laws: 
1. Pure Iambic Trimeters. 
& wa | ot Krety || 5s OF | Sirods || KaAod | pEvos. || 
madat | koviy ||Erovvr | & xat || pérpovp | evor. || 
2. Tribrachs in the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
places. 
morépa | S€v oF || Kois 7 vy | Gypois || G Ad | ids. || 
pbivod | ca Saye || Aais Bod | vopois || rdKot | ot re. || 
was ovv | To@ ov || rds 5 coh | Os ovk || nda | r5dE ; 


- ee ee 


' Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. xix. 
D 
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parpos | Céyiy |] at, Kat | mitre pet || ira | xravetve || 
ri yap | xakey |laréor | t3 rov || marepa | marnp. || 
3. Spondees in the first, third, and fifth places. 
Gojs | orevay || pots kat | -yoors II mdodri¢ | erat. || 


Dactyls in the first and third places. 
unr apd | rév av || rots yay | avi || Evat | riva. || 
avdpos | y Gptor || ov Biot | Eds || PAG | ASras- 

5. Anapest in the first place. 
izpas’ | eye || pev Zqv | dst ot || 8 7 7 | Gav. || 


6. Anapest of proper names in the second, third, fourth, 
and. fifth places. 
qv’ | ptyéever || avo | vopat || €s Ev | Sdpois. || (Iph. A. 416.) 
rérap | tov ‘Ina || Spedovr’ | aaréor || they | marap. || ( ed. 
Col. 1317.) 
pairtor | & doi || Tet | péctay, || mip’ ob | tis av. || ( ed. 
7’. 285.) 
éyot | pev ov || dets pv | 63s "Avr || tyov7 | pidror. {|(Antig. 11.) 
IV. The last syllable in each verse appears to be 
indifferently short or long ; and even where one line ends 
with a short vowel, a vowel is often found in the beginning 
of the next ; as in the following instances from the C£dipus 
Tyrannus : 
rivas 700 Spas raa8e pot Godlere, t e658 
ixrnptots KAddouev Ferre ppevos 5 aca 
Aya dixadv py map’ ayyéedav, TEKVA, Ly 6.7 
ddrAwv dkovew, adbros od" €AprvOa. ii Sian 
V. Sometimes, however, one verse, with its final vowel 
elided, passes by scansion into the next, but only when 4 
long syllable precedes ;' as, 
cot haciv abrv és Adyous ehOeiv podovr 
aireiv, dredbeiv 7 daadds ris Seip’ 6800. 
(id. Col. 1164, 5.) 
VI. The admissibility of the tribrach mto an iambic 
line arises from the circumstance of its being an isochronous 
foot ; its exclusion from the last place in the trimeter turns 


! Porson, ad Med. 510.—Hermann, Elem. Docir. Metr. p. 23; 
- seq.— Tate, Introd. p. 3. 
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upon a principle of rhythm ; since a tragic trimeter, with 
such a concluding cadence, would be anything else but 
grave and dignified. 

VII. The introduction of the spondee into an iambic 
line was owing to the wish of imparting to the verse a 
greater degree of weight and dignity,' as well as of inter- 
rupting the monotonous cadence which a succession of 
iambi would have produced. 

VIII. The admission of the spondee opened the door, of 
course, for the other feet that were isochronous with it, 
and in this way the dactyl and anapest were each allowed 
to come in. 

IX. The reason why the iambus was retained in the 
even places appears to have been this: that, by placing the 
spondee first and making the iambus to follow, greater 
emphasis was given to the corresponding syllable of each 
metre* on which the ictus and pause took place, than would 
have been the case had two long syllables stood together. 

X. With regard to the use of the tribrach in the tragic 
trimeter, the following particulars must be noted: 1. That, 
though admissible into all places of the verse except the 
last, yet it is very rarely found in the fifth place. 2. Thai 
the second syllable of a tribrach (as of a dactyl) must not 
be a monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse, or the 





1 Horat. Ep. ad Pis, 255. 

* By metre is here meant a dipodia or conjunction of two feet, of 
which there are three in the trimeter. In reciting iambic verses it 
was usual to make a slight pause at the termination of every second 
foot, with an emphasis on its final syllable. Thus, Terentianus Maurus 
(de Metr. 2193, seq., p. 101, ed. Lennep.), speaking of the trimeter, 
says, 

‘¢ Sed ter feritur: hine trimetrus dicitur, 
, Scandendo linos quod pedes conjungimus.”” 


And again, v. 251, seq. 


“ Secundo iambum nos necesse est reddere, 
Qui sedis hujus jura semper obtinet, 
Scandendo et illic ponere assuetam moram, 
Quam pollicis sonore, vel plausu pedis, 
Discriminare, qui docent artem, solent.”’ 


_ The ceesural pause, however, in the tragic trimeter, was the control- 
ling melody, and the marking of the metres was always made in sub- 
servience to this. Compare the remarks of Dawes, Misc. Crit. p.361, 
ed. Kidd, 

p2 
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last syllable of a word. 3. That the preposition és must 
not form the second syllable of a tribrach.' 

XI. On the use of the dactyl in this same measure the 
following must be noted: 1. The dactyl, though admissible 
into both the first and third places, is more common in the 
third than the first place of the verse. 2. A dactyl is 
wholly inadmissible into the fifth place.* 3. The first 
syllable of a dactyl in the third place should be either the 
last of a word, or a monosyllable, except in the case of 
proper names.$ 4. The second syllable of a dacty] in either 
place should not be either a monosyllable incapable of 
beginning a verse (as dv, ydp, 5€, wév, Te, &c.), or the last 
syllable of a word.4 5. The preposition és must not be the 
second syllable of a dactyl in either place. 

‘XII. On the use of the initial anapest in the tragic 
trimeter, observe as follows: The anapzst admissible into 
the first place is generally included in the same word. The 
only exceptions are where the line begins either with an 
article, or with a preposition followed immediately by its 
case; as in Philoct. 754, Tov toov ypdvov. Eur. Orest. 
888, "Exi. rode 8 aydpevov. Iph. A. 502, Map’ euol.’ 

XIII. The anapest in proper names is allowed, in order 
to bring into the tragic trimeter certain names of persons 
that would otherwise be unable to enter.® And, in order to 
soften down this license, it is probable that proper names 
so introduced were pronounced with a hurried utterance, 
so as to carry only ~ — to the ear.? 

XIV. A few instances occur where the proper name 





1 Sandford’s Greek Prosody, p. 280, seq. 

2 Porson, Pref. ad Hec. 

> Dunbar, Gr. Pros. p. 51. ; 

4 This canon is occasionally violated by the tragic poets, especially 
in the first place of the verse. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Bacch. 285. 

5 Monk, ad Soph. Electr.4. (Mus. Crit. vol. i. p. 63.) 

6 Elmsley, in Ed. Rev., Nov. 1811. 

7 Tate, Introd., p. 36, seq. Dr. Clarke is entitled to the merit of 
having discovered this principle. Long proper names are, from theit 
very nature, liable to be rapidly spoken, and thus ’Ayrrydvn, Nourté- 
Aeuos, “Ipiyévera, &c., might be easily slurred into something like 
Avrydvn, Nouvwr’Acuos, I’yévera, &c. The ear, of course, would find 
no cause of offence, and the eye take no cognizance of the matter. 
(Clarke, ad Il. 2, 811.— Tate, 1. c.) 
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begins with an anapest; as, Mevédaos, Ipiduov, &c. 
Elmsley considers all such cases as corrupt, but Porson’s. 
judgment seems to lean the other way.! | 

XV. With regard to the use of resolved or trisyllabic 
feet, it is to be observed, 1. That more than two should 
not be admitted into the same verse.* 2. That trisyllabic 
feet should not concur. 

XVI. Enclitics, when so used, and other words incapable 
of beginning a sentence, are incapable of beginning a 
senarian.* 

XVII. The verb éoré or éoriy is very rarely found in 
the beginning of a senarian, except it is the beginning of 
a sentence also, or some pause, at least, in the sense has 
preceded.* 

XVIII. Some Doric forms are retained in the tragic 
dialect ; thus, always, “A@dva, dSapds, Exati, Kxvvayos, 
modayds, Aoxayds, Fevayds, dradds. To these, mentioned 
by Porson,® may be added the following, as given by 
Monk :? dpape,, Oaxos, and compounds, yamdvos, yamrer?s, 
yanedov, yduopos, yatotos, yatéuos, Kdpavoy, and its 
compounds. 

XIX. Forms of Ionic (epic) Greek are also found in the 
tragic dialect ; as, £eivos, podvos, Keivos, ToAAds,® &c. 

XX. The augment is never omitted by the tragic writers 
except in the case of ypyv for éypnv. As to dvwya, this 
preterit has no augment in Attic, although the pluperfect 
has. (CEd. Col. 1598.) In like manner, the tragic writers 
do not prefix the augment to cafe(opnr, kaOrjunr, xabeddor, 
though the comic writers sometimes give it. A double 
augment is occasionally allowed in tragedy, as in jvery dun 
(aveoxdunv being likewise found).9 

1 Elmsley,in Ed. Rev., |. c.—Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. 

* Class. Journ. No. 63, p. 309. | 

3 This rule is sometimes violated by the tragic poets. Consult 
Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 282, seq. in notis. 

* Elmsley, ad Soph. Aj. 985. (Mus. Crit. vol. i. p. 367.) Id. ad 
Soph. Gd. T. 1084. 

5 Elmsley, ad Eurtp. Heracl. 386. 

6 Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 26. 

7 Ad Eur. Hippol. 1093. 


8 Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 286, seq. 
9 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref, ad Hee. p. xvi. 
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Of the Cesura in the Tragic Trimeter.' 


I. One of the greatest beauties in a tragic trimeter is 
the ceesura. 

II. The tragic trimeter has two principal ceesuras, one 
on the penthemimeris, or fifth half foot ; as, 

kivduvos exe | Sopt meceiv ‘EAAnuiKa, 
and the other on the hephthemimeris, or seventh half foot ; 
as 

rode hepuay cipind V Bowed Caves. 

III. A line is esteemed deficient in harmony, and not 
perfect, which is without the cesura. Many lines have 
both ; but the penthemimeral is more frequent than the 
hephthemimeral in the proportion of four to one. 

IV. The cesura is allowed to fall on a monosyllable, 
either with or without the elision, as well as on the last 
syllable of a word. Thus, 

kal viv ti rovr av | hact mavdnue wore. 
kai revéerat rovd | od ddapyros pirov. 
GAN by modus orvyei, ob | riwnoes tape. 
drav yap ev ppovns, T60 | wynoes ov vov. 

V. A verse, however, is not faulty which has what 
Porson terms the quasi-cesura; that is, when after the 
third foot there is an elision of a short vowel, either in the 
same word, or in such a word as 8¢, pe, o€, ye, TE, attached 
to it ;% thus, 

kevreire, py peideoO’, | eyd réxov Tap. 
yovaki rapbévors 7° | dréBdemros péra. 

VI. A verse sometimes occurs without either ceesura or 
quasi-cesura; but the third and fourth feet are never 
comprehended in the same word.® 





1 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xxiv. 

2 Elmsley ingeniously defends verses of this formation by a hypo- 
thesis that the vowel causing the elision might be treated as apper- 
taining to the preceding word, and be so pronounced as to produce @ 
kind of hephthemimeral cesura. Elms. ad Aj. 1100. (Mus. Crit. 
vol.i. p. 477.) Tate, Introd. p. 6. 

8 If the third and fourth feet were comprehended in one and the 
same word, a most inelegant and inharmonious division of the line into 
three equal parts would necessarily be the result. As in the following: 

hi xdpr &p bv | wapeoxdres | xpnouar euar. 
Compare the remark of Victorinus (p. 2525), ‘‘ pessimus autem versns, 
qui singula verba in dipodiis habet, 
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VII. There are two minor divisions of the verse, namely, . 
one which divides the second, and one which divides the 
fifth foot ; thus, 


1. Td motov | év yap 7OAN’ av eLetipor pabeiv. 
2. ’Apxiv Bpaxeiay ei AdBomper | édridos. 


_ The former of these divisions, though not necessary, is 
agreeable ; the latter constitutes what is called the Cretic 
termination,' and leads to the consideration of the 


Porsonian Pause. 


I. When the iambic trimeter has, after a word of more 
than one syllable, the cretic termination (— ~ —),* either 
included in one word ; as 


Kovrroyra xeipa kat mpdowmor Euradiv ; 
or consisting of ~ ~ and a syllable ; as, 
Kydos 8€ rovpoy kat ody ovxéer Ext 37. 
Xaip, ov yap piv €ore rodrd cot ye piv; 
or of a monosyllable and ~ —; as, 
. Kadds pev elas, Oiyatep, GAG TH KaAO. 


then the fifth foot must be an iambus.3 
II. Hence the following lines are faulty in metre : 


“« Prasentium | divinitas | calestium.”’ 


Hermann seeks to limit this rule of Porson’s by making the regulation 
not absolute in its nature, but only highly approved of by the tragic 
writers. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 71, ed. Glasg. 

1 Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 990. 

2 The cretic is only another name for the amphirnacer. 

3 This is Porson’s celebrated canon for the pause in tragic trimeters, 
given in the Supplement to his Preface to the Hecuba. Elmsley 
(Edinb. Rev. No. 37) gives the same rule in other words, but not so 
clearly. ‘‘ The first syllable of the fifth foot must be short, if it ends 
a word of two or more syllables.’’ The reason why the tragic poets 
observed this rule respecting the fifth foot of a senarius is sought to 
be explained as follows by Hermann: ‘‘ Causa autem quare ista voca- 
bulorum divisio displicere debet, hec est. Quoniam in fine cujusque 
versus, ubi, exhaustis jam propemodum pulmonibus, lenior pronun- 
ciationis decursus desideratur, asperiora omnia, quo difficilius pro- 
nunciantur, €o0 magis etiam aures ledunt: propterea sedulo evitatus 
illa vocabulorum conditio, que ultimum versus ordinem longiore mora 
a precedente disjungit, eaqgue re decursum numerorum impedil cae 
retardat.”’ 
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“Ardas 5 yadkéowrt vorots ovpavdy (Lurip. Ion. 1); 
To pi pdraoy 8 ék perorav cappdvev (Asch. Suppl. 206); 


and are to be corrected as follows :' 


“ArXas 6 varots xadxeotrw ovpavor. 
To py) paraoy 8 &x perorocwdppdver. 

III. But when the second syllable of the fifth foot is a 
monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse, such as ay, 
ad, yap, d€, wév, ody, together with all enclitics, used as 
such, then the fifth foot may be a spondee ;* as, 

So 8 hyw 7 purovea, puceis pev Adyo. 
Srevdapev, eyKovGpev’ tyyou pol, yépov. 

IV. The particle dv is of most frequent occurrence in 
this position ; with respect to which, it must be observed, 
that it is in this case invariably subjoined to its verb, which 
always suffers elision ; as in the following line :4 


Et poe A€yous THy Syuv, etrowy’ Gv rére. 

V. The fifth foot must also be an iambus, although the 
cretic termination comes after a monosyllable, when that 
monosyllable is incapable of beginning a verse. Hence 
the following line is wrong : 

Tivas Adyous €podow, ev yap ro pabelv (Cd. Col. 115); 
and we should read, with Elmsley,—év d€ ro pabeiv.t 

VI. Nor should éo7’, by elision for éor/, form the first 
syllable of the fifth foot.® 


VII. Thus it appears that there are only three cases in 
which the fifth foot may be a spondee. 





! Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xxxvi.—Elmsley, Edinb. 
Rev. No. 37. 

* Porson, ibid. p. xxxi. The words in the text, ‘‘ used as such,” 
refer to the circumstance of the pronouns oa, pot, pe, ce, &c., being 
sometimes emphatic. Sundford, Gr. Pros. p. 291. 

3 Porson, ibid. p. xxxii—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 292. 

4 Elmsley, Edinb. Rev. No. 37.. This extension of the Porsonian 
canon, though proceeding from Elmsley, has not met with the universal 
acquiescence of scholars. Compare Matthia, ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 403 
(414), and Scholefield, ad Pors. Eurip. p. 308. (Pheeniss. 414.) 

5 Elmsiley, ad Eurip. Bacch. 246. ‘“ His exceptis, nullum sena- 
rium apud tragicos existere puto, qui, in initio quinti pedis, &or’ vel 
éat” habeat.’’ 
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1. (By far the most frequent) when both syllables of the 
fifth foot are contained in the same word. 

2. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a mono- 
syllable capable of beginning a verse, and not disjoined 
from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 

3. When the second syllable of the fifth foot is a mono- 
syllable incapable of beginning a verse. ' 


| Of Eliston and Apheresis in the Iambic Trimeter. 


I. In the iambic trimeter the short vowels €, 0, and the 
doubtful a, t, are elided when the next word begins with a 
vowel. 

II. But the o of zpd is not elided, nor the « of wepi ; in 
other words, the Attics never place mpd or 7wepé before a 
word beginning with a vowel.* In compounds zpo is con- 
tracted with € or 0, as mpovKelueOa, mpodtros, &c. 

III. The c of the dative plural, third declension, is never 
elided by the Attic poets, that of the dative singular very 
rarely.” 

IV. The elision of € before the particle dv is very rare. 
There are ten instances in Attic poetry similar to éypay’ 
av, for éypawa dy, for one similar to éypay’ av, for éypawe 


av. 


' Elmsley, Edinb. Rev. No. 37. Some apparent exceptions to the 
Porsonian canon are not real exceptions: thus, where obde/s and undels, 
so given, ought, in Attic orthography, to be written od3 efs, and pnd 
efs; and where, in the plays of Sophocles, jyuiv, duiv, are exhibited as 
spondees, with the last syllable long, whereas that poet employed these 
pronouns thus, fw, duw, with the last syllable short. Porson, 
Suppl, ad Pref. p. xxxv.—Elmsley, |. c.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. 
p- 293, in notis. 

* Compare Porson, ad Eurip. Med.284. ‘* Tragict nunquam in 
senarios, trochaicos, aut, puto, anapestos legitimos, rept admittuni 
ante vocalem, sive in eadem, sive in diversis vocibus. Imo ne in 
melica quidem verbum vel substantivum hujusmodi compositionis 
intrare sinuni ; raro admedum adjectivum vel adverbium.”’ 

3 ‘* Elmsley,’’ observes Sandford, ‘‘ denies the legitimacy of the 
elision in any instance ; Porson, in the preface to the Hecuba, inclines 
to be more lenient. There are, unquestionably, instances of this elision 
in Attic verse which all the ingenuity of Elmsley has failed to remove ; 
but from its extreme rarity it is inadmissible in modern composition.” 
Gr. Pros. p. 297, in notis. 

4 Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 416. Blomfield, however, limits this 
canon of Elmsley’s to those cases where confusion might otherwise 
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V. The long vowels 7, w, and the doubtful v, are never 
elided. 

VI. A diphthong cannot be elided before a short or 
doubtful vowel. 

VII. The diphthongs of the nominative plural of nouns 
are never elided either in Attic or Homeric Greek. 

VIII. The diphthong a: is never elided by the tragic 
writers in the first or third persons of verbs, nor in the 
infinitive. ! 

IX. The elision of ot, even in the words pol, col, rol, is 
totally denied by some scholars,? and allowed by others 
only in the case of ofou before w.$ 

X. The short vowel is sometimes, in Attic Greek, cut 
off by apheresis from the beginning of a word, after a long 
vowel or diphthong in the close of the preceding word.‘ 

XI. The instances in which the initial a appears to be 
so cut off, are, according to Elmsley, better referred to 
crasis. Hence, in his opinion, such forms as py ‘yabe 
and pi) ‘otlcacOat, ought to be pronounced pdyadet and 
paroticacbat.$ 


Of Crasis and Synizesis. 


I. The article, followed by a short, always coalesces into 





arise ; viz., where first aorists and perfects are employed. ‘‘ Neque 
hance elisionem poetis Atticis displicuisse credo, preterquam in iis 
vocibus, ubi confusio inde oriri posset,i. e. in aoristis primis et per- 
fectis.” Blomf. ad Aisch. Choéph. 841. . 

! Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 190, where an examination and correction 
of the different passages that militate against this canon may be seen. 
On the same side is Elmsley, ad Eurip. Iph. Taur. 678. (Mus. Cri. 
vol, ii. p- 292.) Hermann, however, seems inclined not to make the 
rule so absolute a one, in his remarks on Soph. Philoct. 1060. ‘* Non 
abigue equidem elisionem diphthongi defendam, sed hic eam nolim 
sine librorum auctoritate removeri. Nam minus suaviter ad aures 
accedit repOhroua cum ictu in ultima ante cesuram,”’ &c. 

2 Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 56. ‘‘ Sed hodie inter omnes feré 
eruditos convenit, dativum pol elistonem pati non posse, licet cum qui- 
busdam vocibus per crasin coalescere possit.”’ 

3 Blomfield, Remarks on Matthie, G.G. p. xxxvii., third edition. 
Incorporated into the fifth edition by Kenrick, p.87. Compare Soph 
Aj. 587.—Koen. ad Greg. Corinth. p. 171. 

4 Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 299, in notis. 

5 Elmsley, ad Eurip. Heracl, 460. 
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long a; as, 6 dvyjo into “arip; tod dvdpds into ravdpos, 
and the like.’ . 

II. Kat never makes a crasis with ev, except in com- 
pounds; and never with aei. 

III. In words joined by crasis, as xdri, xdv, Kav (for 
kal ért, kat év, kal dv), and the like, « should not be 
subscribed, except where xai forms a crasis with a diph- 
thong containing an iota; as, xara for cai eira; but Kazi 
for xai éml, &c. 

IV. M») od and 7 ov always coalesce into one syllable 
with the Attics; thus, rd yi. 0d 763’ dyyos (Trach. 622), 
is to be pronounced r6 pot Tdd’ Gyyos, &c. 

V. Both in tragic and comic versification, a very 
frequent synizesis occurs in the words 7 eidéva:, and pi} 
eldévar; in ézret ov, in éy@ ov, and in the concurrence of 
® ov, and w €t. 

VI. The tragic writers make the genitive singular and 
plural of the third declension in ews, ewy, either monosyl- 
labic or dissyllabic, as suits the verse. 


Of Hiatus in the Iambic Trimeter,? &c. 


I. Hiatus of any kind is not admitted by the tragic 
writers into their iambic and trochaic measures. But 
observe that, 

II. When a vowel in the end of a word, after another 
vowel or diphthong, is elided, a collision takes place between 
the preceding vowel or diphthong and the vowel or diph- 
thong at the beginning of the next word ; thus, 

TlacGy dvajder’ ed 8 eroinoas poday, 
Texunpt avOparocw oracas capn. 

III. The hiatus after 7: and Ort is admitted in comedy ; 
as, te av, Arist. Thesm. 852; rf dv, Plut. 464; dr dy- 
bécerat, Av. 84; Sri ov, Ach. 516, &c. 

IV. In exclamations and the use of interjections, the 
tragic writers sometimes allow a long vowel or diphthong 
to stand before a vowel ; thus, 


' Dawes, Mise. Crit. p. 481, ed. Kiad.— Matthie G.G.§ 54. The 
lonians and Dorians, on the contrary, contracted a’vfp, Tavdpds, &c. 
* Sandford's Gr. Pros. p. 308. 
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"Ororoi, AvKer’ “Aro\Xor"* of eya, ey.) (Esch. Ag. 1228.) 

"Q obros Alas, Sevrepdv oe mpooxadr. (Soph. Aj. 89.) 

V. Interjections, such as ged, hed, &c., often occur 
extra metrum, and sometimes other words, especially in 
passages of emotion ; thus, 

Tadawwa* ovx éorw GddAn* haidpd y otv an’ dupdreov.2 

VI. The diphthongs at and o« are occasionally short- 
ened by the Attic poets before a vowel in the middle of 
a word ;° as, 

Hadaidy re @noavpiopa Avoviaou ré8e. (Hurip. Electr. 500.) 
Kdp’ ay roiairn xerpl ripwpeiv Ocha. (Cd. T. 140.) 


Of the Comic and Satyric Trimeter.* 


I. The comic iambic trimeter admits an anapest into 
the first five places of the verse ; as, 
KaraBa | xataBa || xaraBa | KaraBa || xara8n copat. || 
, Vesp. 979.) 
II. It also admits a dactyl into the fifth place ; thus, 
TvOoip | <6 av || rov xpyop | ov 7 || paw dri | voei. || 
(Plut. 55.) 
III. It allows of lines without cesura; and, though 
somewhat rarely, such also as divide the line by the dipodia 
of scansion ; thus, 
"ArroXG tov dvOpwmov | xdxiora rovrovi. (Plut. 68.) 
Lmovdas hévers | Tov dumréhov | rerunuevov; (Ach. 188.) 
IV. It violates the rule respecting the Porsonian pause; 
thus, 
Aoddov yevéoOar napappovoirros | Seomdrov. (Plut. 2.) 
Kaxés émparrov xai mévns hv | Oidd row. (Tb. 29. 
A€xou tov dvdpa kai tov Spy | rot Beod. (Ib. 63.) 
V. It permits also the concurrence of resolved feet, yet 








1 Compare the language of Blomfield, ad loc. ‘* Notanda est ultima 
syllaba rod éyé in hiatu porrecta. Hoe ut recte fiat, hiatus in ictum 
cadere debet.”’ 

® ed. Col. 318. Compare Trach. 1087.—Electr. 1159, &c. 

3 Compare page 4, note 3. 

4 Gaisford, ad Hephest. p. 242.—Tate, Introd. p- 9.— Hermann, 
Elem. Doctr. Meir. p. 80, ed. Glasg. 
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not so that an anapest should come after a dactyl or 
tribrach. 

VI. The 1ambic trimeter of the satyric drama appears, 
in its structure, to occupy a middle place between the 
nicety of the tragic laws and the extreme license of comedy; 
as far, indeed, as we are able to form any opinion con- 
cerning it from the scanty remains that have come down to 
our times.’ 

VII. The anapest is found, as in the case of the comic 
trimeter, in the first five places of the verse; the pause is, 
in like manner, neglected, and trisyllabic or resolved feet 
are of frequent occurrence.* 

We will now return to the most important of the 
remaining iambic measures. 


8. Trimeter Catalectic. 


v w FP = w v vo v - 
éxav | én’ do |] ré vate | tropr || dv ap | av. | 


9, Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Giyévr | & maid ||s' mot | dy a || dovav. | "|| 
10. Seazon, or Choliambus. 
ds ot | pev a || yet Boo | maA@ || Kar7 | perro. || 
I. This measure is nothing more than the iambic 
trimeter acatalectic, with a spondee instead of an iambus 
for the sixth foot. Hence its name of scazon (oxd(wr, 
limping”) or choliambus (xwAtayBos, “ lame iambus”). 
II. The fifth foot is generally an iambus, since the line 
would otherwise be too heavy if both the fifth and sixth 


feet were spondees ; though instances of this kind occur 
even in Theocritus ; as, 


6 pov | coro || ds ev | 6a’ ‘Imm || dvag | xtra || 
2 sie 4 seri tl pica | eoiene liars | ese 


' The only satyric drama that has reached us is the Cyclops of 
Euripides. : 

* Gaisford (ad Hephest. p. 242) inclines to exclude the anapest 
from the third place in the satyric trimeter, but without sufficient 
authority. On the occurrence of trisyllabic feet, consult Casaubon, 
de Sat. Poes. p, 222. 
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III. This species of verse is also called the Hipponactic 
trimeter, from the virulent poet Hipponax, who invented 
it, and after whose example it was employed for purposes 
of railing and sarcasm. The writers who used it con- 
structed it generally in the neatest and most exact manner, 
rarely employing resolutions, and entirely avoiding the 
anapest, except that Babrius has sometimes taken it into 
the first place. The tragic writers abstained altogether 
from this measure ; nor did the comic poets use it, unless, 
perhaps, with allusion to the iambic writers, as Eupolis in 
the Baptz (ap. Priscian. p. 1328).' 


11. Tetrameter Catalectic. 

et pot | yevor || 75 map | Oévos || Kadq | rE Kai || reper | va. | 

I. This measure was much used by the comic poets, but 
not at all by the tragic writers. It may be considered as 
two dimeters, the first complete, the second wanting one 
syllable. * 

II. This measure is the most harmonious of iambic 
verses, and those lines are the most pleasing which have 
the ceesura at the end of the fourth foot or second metre ; as, 

el pot yévorro trapbévos, | Kady Te Kal répewva. 
But the comic writers often neglect this cesura. 


IIt. The following is the metrical scale : 





IV. This scale is based upon the remarks of Porson and 





' Hermann, Elem. Doetr. Metr. p. 94, ed. Glasg. 

* The iambic tetrameter catalectic is used also in English ; asin the 
song called ‘‘ Miss Bailey,’’ viz. ‘* A captain bold from Halifax,” &c. 
It forms also the prevalent measure of the modern Greek poetry, or. in 
other words, it is their heroic verse. (Consult Fuwriel, Chants popt- 
laires de la Gréce Moderne, vol.i., p. exix., Dise. Prélim.) The 
following lines will illustrate this, the pronunciation being regulated 
entirely by accent : 

TlovAdKi, movOer Epyerar; woudl mov, rod mr'yaiveis; 
TlovAani, és was tirore, Kavev KaAoY mayTdror. 
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Elmsley,! and the authority of the latter has been followed 
in admitting the anapezst into the fourth place, a license 
which Porson restricts to the case of a proper name. The 
only license of the kind will occur, then, in the seventh 
foot. 

V. In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction 
obtains; that the concurrence of the feet — ~ ~ or ~ ~ ~ and 
~-~ — in that order never takes place ; a rule which, even 
in the freer construction of the trimeter, is always strictly 
observed from its essential necessity. 

VI. All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into 
the comic iambics are employed with much greater mode- 
ration in ‘the catalectic tetrameters than in the common 
trimeters.® 

VII. The comic poets admit anapasts more willingly 
and frequently into the first, third, and fifth places, than 
into the second, fourth, and sixth of the tetrameter.* 

VIII. We have remarked above, that the most pleasing 
ceesura in this species of verse falls after the fourth foot. 
Sometimes the verse is even so constructed as to give a 
succession of iambic dipodias, separately heard; as the 
following from Aristophanes, Plutus, 253, seg.’ 


*Q morra 8) | tH Seordry || rabrov Ovpov | paydrres, 


“Avdpes hiro | kat Snudrar || cat rod woveiy | épacrai. 


12. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 


I. This measure, called also Botscius, from its inventor 
Boiscus, is not used by the Greek tragic and comic 
writers. Hephestion gives an example from Alczeus, as 
follows :5 
Megat | pe xo || paQovr | a de || at Xiao | Spail| oe Atoo | dpai. || 
II. The Roman comic and tragic poets, however, made 


1 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. xxxix.—Elmsley, Edinb. 
Rev. No. 37. Elmsley is for the admission (though very rarely) of an 
anapzest of a common word in the fourth place, which opinion we have 
followed in the scale. 

2 Elmsley, Ed. Rev. No. 37. 

3 Lbid. 

4 Tate, Introd. p. 10. 

8S Hermann, Doctr, Elem. Meir. p. 102, ed. Glasg, 
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much use of this species of verse. The Latins called it 
octonarius. 

III. This measure allows of one of two czsuras. Plautus 
commonly divides it in the fourth arsis, and therefore 
intended it to be asynartete ; which is indicated by the 
hiatus and short syllable ; as in the Amphitr. 3, 4, 5, and 
Bacch. 4, 9, 9. 

Tllé naé | vém sal || vam nin | cidt || — att i | rati ad || 
véntim | sénis. || 

O Troi | a 6 patri || a o Pérg | amim, || — 0 Pria | mé 
pert || tstt | sénez. || 


In Terence, on the other hand, this kind of verse is not 
asynartete, because he usually makes the cesura in the 
thesis which follows the fourth arsis ; as, 

Nine Am | phitriio || ném volt | déli || di-méts | pater || 
fax6 | probe. || 
II. Of Trochaic Verse. 


I. Trochaic verse derives its name from the foot which 
prevails in it, namely, the trochee. 

II. The trochee, however, as in the case of the iambus, 
is convertible into a tribrach, and the spondee and anapest 
are also admitted, but not the dactyl, except in a proper 
name.' There is this difference, however, between iambic 
and trochaic measure, that the latter admits the spondee 
and anapeest into the even places, the former into the 
uneven. 

III. The following are the principal trochaic metres : 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 

doté | vaxros. || 

mipar | oixar. || 
Trochaic monometers are usually found in systems, 
which, as in most other numbers, so in the trochaic also, 
it is the custom, especially of the comic writers, to form 
into dimeters. These systems are continued in one unbroken 
tenour, concluded by a catalectic verse. On this account 


1 Compare remarks under trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 
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there is no place for hiatus at the end of each verse, nor is 
it held necessary to conclude a verse with an entire word ; 
but the whole system is as one verse. Thus in Aris- 
tophanes ( Pac. 339, seg.) we have the following : 


kai Bodre, kai yehar’* f— 

bn yap Leora roP ipiv 
Treiv, every, Kiveiy, KaOevderv, 
és mavnyvpes Oewpeiv, 
éoriacOa, xorraBicery, 
ouBapifery, 


iov tov Kexpayévat. 
2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
movtt | dv aad || av 
Maid | dds rox || od 


BapBap | ¢ Bs || ¢. 


8. Dimeter Acatalectic. 


SCALE. 





Examples. 
mot tpam | dpat || rot rop | eb6a; || 
et 8¢ | ris trp || dra | xEpoiv. || 
adds | Ste Moip’ || dvipev | adds || 
GAupis | ayopis || avawe | Pivré. || 


4. Dimeter Catalectic.' 
i dSy | GB rp || eve | rae — || 
kau Kat | & yvo || pay 18 | pis.— || 
ro epov | ex GE || ov Kad | ds. —|| 
Kadpis | eponré || ravdé | yar. — || 





. 


* Called also Euripidean, 
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5. Dimeter Brachycatalectic.' 
etait | deity yiy || avri— 
Gdvpiv | audi-|| potoay. | | 
AUPEre | Peperé || weurer’. | {| 
6. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. * 
as € | yap’ 6 || roéo | ras Dap || is. 
rous peév | Ev ordOp || oicty | tn || xois. 
7. Lrimeter Catalectic.s 
gpyd | vai ri wa i | vaiede || B 9¥v | i. — | 
_ iBere | pa Woo || etre | wT Eor || d xrim | ds. —|| 
8. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
ot 3¢ | mpos Opdv || ods Zo | & pd || Advrés. | || 
rov SE | pov worp || dv adap | drov || oddeis. | | 
9. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
HrOdyv | cis S5p || ots W | av E || Kaord | cot dey || o. 


ro ev | 6 orpar || HAG | Tas war || fp Exr | HCEr |lo. 


10. Tetrameter Catalectic. 

















SCALE. 
— re er 
1. a. || 8. 4. 5. 6. 7. 
amr Nanda Nae |e Ser —_~ om — _— ~~ a] 
aoe eee RTD RS ne | eee 
eee | eee | ee | | fee 
OS SES TE | ETS ere ere Paes ad 
Examples. 


& nitp | ds OF || Bis Ev | deKdu, || Aedooer’ | O7dt |] qods 5 | 8, 
6s r& | Krew al || viypar’ | 794, || Kat xpar | tors || Hv av | jp. 
IE I Ri EM Se Si i LAND SENS Ea OE 


' Called also Ithyphallic. Compare Terentianus Maurus, v. 1845) 
and Atilius Fortunatus, p. 2698, as cited by Gaisford, ad Hephest 
p- 265. 

® Called also BacchyHidean, from the poet Bacchyllides. 

3 The trochaic trimeter acataleoctic is found neither in tragedy nor 
comedy, as rightly stated by Bentley (ad Cic. Tusc. 3, 12). If any 
appear to be found, as those which Gaisford (ad Hephaest. p. 265) 
adduces from Sophocles (Cd. Col. 1081, 1092), they belong 
epitrites. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 52, ed. Glasg. 
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I. This measure is commonly called the tragic tetra- 
meter; and it has with the tragic writers the casura 
almost always at the end of the fourth foot ; as in the lines 
just given.! 

@ matoas OnBns évoixot, | Aevocer’, Oidimrovs d8e, 
és ra KAelr” alviypar’ 7dn, | Kat Kpdrioros qv dynp. 

This cesura, however, is often neglected by the comic 

oets. 
: II. The fourth foot of a tragic tetrameter should always 
end with some word that allows a pause in the sense; not 
with a preposition, for instance, or an article belonging in 
syntax to what comes after.*® 

III. If the first dipodia of the verse is contained in 
entire words (and so as to be followed at least by a slight 
break of the sense), the second foot is a a trochee, or may be 
a tribrach ;° as, 


as arios, || olxrpa macywv, e&eAavvopat xGovds. 
Ka0’ 6 Bpdpuos, || ds fuovye palverar, ddéav AEyo. 
pyrépos Se || und’ Boyne prppa’ modepla yap jv. 


IV. In every place, except the fourth and seventh, a 
dactyl of proper names is admitted. This dactyl is chiefly 
allowed to enter where its two short syllables are enclosed 
between two longs in the same word ; very rarely when 
the word begins with them; under other circumstances, 
never ;* as, 


cis Gp’ | *Iptyé || vetiiv | ‘EdEvqs || voords | Fv we || rpdpév | ds. 





1 This cxesura is found neglected in Aischylus, Pers. 164, where 
. Porson corrects the verse by removing d:rA7 to the end of the line; 
an emendation of which Hermann speaks rather slightingly. (Porson, 
Suppl. ad Pref. p. xliii— Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Meir. p. 52, ed. 
Glasg.) Blomfield follows Porson. 

2 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. p. xliii. 

3 This nicety of structure in the long trochaic of tragedy was first 
discovered by Porson. Consult Tracts and Misc. Criticisms of 
Porson, ed. Kidd. p. 197.—Class. Journ. No. 45, p. 166 seqg.— 
Maltby, Lex. Pros, p. lxvii. Tate, in his Introduction, p. 12, 
examines and explains (from his paper in the Class. Journ. 1. c.) the 
different lines that appear to militate against this canon of Porson’s. 

« The principle on which this rule is probably based has already 
been alluded to in a previous note, page 52. . 
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mavrés | EdAijy || @s orpar | ds d€ || Moppids | vav oF || cot map 


Hv. 
biyyov | ov 7 é |] py Wtda | dj ré || rov ra | dé Edy || Spavra | 
ysi- 

V. As to scansion, one limitation only obtains ; thet —— 
or ~~~ in the sixth place, never precedes ~ ~ ~ in the 
seventh, Even in comedy, a verse like the following is 
exceedingly rare : 

otre yap vaviryds, av py yijs AdBnrae | hepdpevos. 

VI. If the verse is concluded by one word forming the 
cretic termination (— ~ —), or by more words than are to 
that amount united in meaning, so that after the sixth foot 
that portion of sense and sound is separately perceived, 
then the sixth foot is ~~ or ~~~; that is, it may not be 
—-—-or-~~—. Thus, 

éEehavvdyerOa rarpidos, Kai yap HAbes | e€edav. 
éArides 8 ot xabevdovo’, ais méroba | ovv Geois. 

VII. If from the beginning of a trochaic tetrameter you 
take away a cretic (— ~~), or a first peon (— ~~~), or 
fourth peon (~~ ~~), a regular iambic trimeter will be 
formed. Thus, 

daocsy 7 py | expay mpoBaivew ixduny 80 doreos. 
otxt Mévé | Aew rpdmoics xpmpeb” oloréov rade. 
idtov 7 | Kowdy modtrats émupepwy &yKAnpa Te; 

VIII. The senarius thus formed, however, must always 
have a penthemimeral cesura, in order that the proper 
pause may take place at the end of the fourth trochaic 
foot. ! 


Comic Tetrameter Catalectic. 


I. The scansion agrees with that of the tragic, except 
only that the spondee in the sixth sometimes, though very 
rarely, precedes the tribrach in the seventh ; as in the fol 
lowing line from Philemon: 

obre yap vavayds, av ys) ys AdBnrat deodpevos. 





+ It admits, too, a dactyl, although very rarely, into the fifth place. 
Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. p. xiiii. 
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II. The comic, like the tragic tetrameter, admits the 
dactyl only in the case of a proper name, and not otherwise. 
IlI. As regards structure, it must be remarked, that the 
comic poets freely neglect the nice points of tragic verse. 
They pay little attention to the pause at the end of the 
fourth foot, and to the rules respecting those divisions 
which sometimes take place after the first dipodia or before 
the final cretic. Lines like the following occur in great 
abundance :' — 
npa@ra pev xalpew *AOnvai | oro kat rois Evppdxots. 
arr av ipets | ékapdprnt’, emt rd BeAriov tperecv. 
nesta yap bedv ardvrav dpedovoas | Thy modu. 


IlI. Of Anapestic Verse. 


I. Anapeestic verse admits its proper foot, the anapest 
(~~ —) with the dactyl, which is said to be admitted kar’ 
aurimddecav. It admits also the spondee, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, the proceleusmaticus (~ ~ ~~). 

II. Systems of anapzstic verse are scanned by the 
dipodia. They are generally dimeter acatalectic. 

III. These, however, like other dimeters, have not the 
last syllablecommon. A synapheia (ovvddera) or principle 
of continuous scansion prevails throughout them, so that 
they run on, from beginning to end, as if they all formed 
but one verse. ; 

IV. The end of an anapestic system is marked by a 
dimeter acatalectic, or, as it is more commonly termed, a 
parcemiac line, and the last syllable in this line is the only 
one in this system which is excepted from the law of 
synapheia, and which may be long or short indifferently. 

V. The principal anapzstic measures are as follows : 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 





eZ yee Jf eS Oe 


— ST IL AE EC ae 


' Tate, Introd. p. 13. 
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Lxamples. 
peds ato | iver || 
modrav | ped” ordar || 
éxrp’ "Aya | pepvar. || 


2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
ddpt d7 | d5pi wép || car. 
3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Scris av | eit || rdrepav | POiperyy || 
TOAA® | pedpati || mpooviow | Spevois || 
Zeis yap | péyadjs || yAooorys Koptrois. || 

I. The anapestic dimeter of tragedy is so named from 
the striking predominance of the anapeestic foot, though it 
frequently admits the dactyl and spondee. 

II. The proceleusmaticus (~ ~ ~ ~), as PaOixopa, 18 
not admitted by the tragic writers into a legitimate ana- 
pestic system. Even in comedy its admission is very rare.’ 

Tit. As has already been remarked, a regular system 
consists of dimeters acatalectic, with a monometer acata- 
‘ectic sometimes interposed, generally as the last verse but 
one of the system, and is concluded by a dimeter catalectic, 
otherwise called a parcemiac.? 

IV. The anapzstic dimeter admits indiscriminately the 


dactyl and spondee for the anapest. The scale is 3 
follows : 











V. With regard to the arrangement of the feet, the 
following rules are to be observed : 
l. Tke anapest and spondee are combined without any 
restriction, as will appear from the following : 


‘ Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 239, ed. Glasg. 
2 The parcemiac took its name from the circumstance of proverbs 


(mapomlat) being frequently composed in this measure. Compare 
Hephestion, p. 46, ed. Gaisford. 
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dep On [ oiais || aikt | aioiv || 
Sidxvai | dpevis || iG po | pera || 
xpovov abr | edad. | 


2. In the dactylic a the dactyl usually precedes 
its own spondee, as in the following verses : 
nko | dortyijs || repped Ker | evOor || 
Slapery [ dpevos || mpos vé Tip6 | pnded |I 
Tov mrépiy | aki || rdv8 ot | dvor. || 
3. Sometimes the dactyl is paired with itself; thus, ! 
@ péya | MG O€pi || cai worvi’ | ’Aprépi || 
G ratép | & ods || dv awe | varbyp. || 
4. Very rarely does an anapest or a spondee precede a 
dactyl in the same syzygy, especially in the last syzygy 
of the verse. Of the two following instances the first 
presents the more objectionable form; the second, 


succeeded by a dactyl and spondee, can hardly be said to 
offend at all.? 


Saipav | 58€ ris || NewRAy | si | 
ropOued | Spevos. || 


Ovirayv | & GABids || ets TEAOS | ovdeis. || * 


5. An anapest ought not to be preceded by a dactyl, to 
avoid too many short syllables occurring together. On 
this subject, which is one of great awkwardness and 
difficulty to metrical scholars, the following rules may 
be laid down.® 


(a.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapest, in that 
order, is never found within the same syzygy. And 
hence the following line of Euripides ( Alcest. 80), as 
given in the common editions, 


Goris ay Everrot || wérepoy POipern, 

' “ Dactyli sepissime substituuntur anapestis, nec tantum unus ali- 
quis, sed sepe etiam plures continui. Quinque continuavit Aischylus 
in Agam. 1561, seg. Septem Euripides in Hippolyt. 1361, seg.” 
Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 240, ed. Glasg. 

* Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 1050, not. g.—Jd. ad Soph., Ged. Col. 
1766.— Tate’s Introd. p. 15.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 314. 

3 Eurip. Androm. 1228 (1204). 

4 Id. Iph. A. 161 (159). 

5 Tate, Introd. p. 15.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 314. 
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is well corrected by Monk, who reads eizoi for 
eve Tou. 

(8.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapest, in that 
order, is not very often found between one dimeter 
and another, as in Euripides (Electr. 1320, sey.) : 


we 6 6 8 «) Etyyove hidraré 
dia yap | Cevyvio’ yas marpior. 

(y.) The combination is very rare where one syzygy 
‘closes with a dactyl and the next begins with an 
anapest, as in the following (Electr. 1317) : 

Gapoet Wadradds || ootay Hees. 

IV. Thus far of the anapestic dimeter, when the first 
syzygy, as most usually it does, ends with a word. This, 
however, is not always the case; and of such verses as 
want that division, those are the most frequent, and the 
most pleasing also, which have the first syzygy after an 
anapeest (sometimes after a spondee) overflowing into the 
second, with the movement anapestic throughout.’ Thus, 

mrepvywv éperpot | ow éperodperot, 
kal Evyxaipov | ow dpotorpereis. 


Here the last syllables of éperuotow and Evyxalpovew 
overflow into the second syzygy, the first syzygy ending 
after the penultimate syllables of each of these words. 

V. In this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, 
in the case of a final diphthong or long vowel so placed as 
to form a short syllable. The following instances may 
serve :* 

kal €devoBdra vaay epéra. (Pers. 39.) 
mobéovoa ideiv dpri(vyiav. (1b. 548.) 
oixera avdpav. (1b. 60.) 

rd Onceida 8’, do AOnvarv. (Hecub. 123.) 


VI. The synapheia (cvvadeia), that property of the 
anapestic system which Bentley first demonstrated,* is 
neither more nor less than continuous scansion, that is, 


1 Tate, p. 16. 

* Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 237, ed. Glasg. 

3 Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, p. 150, seq., ed. Lond. 
1816. 
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scansion continued with strict exactness from the first 
syllable to the very last, but not including the last itself, 
as that syllable, and only that in the whole system, may 
be long or short indifferently. Thus, 

els apOpov Epoi cai hiddtnra 

onevdeav orevdorri rod’ née. (Prom. v. 199, seq.) 
Here the last syllable of verse 199 becomes long, from the 
short vowel a in diAdrnra being united with the consonants 
on at the beginning of verse 200. Had a single consonant, 
or any pair of consonants like xp, 7A, &c., followed in 
verse 200, the last syllable of verse 199 would have been 
short in violation of the metre. Again, 


@ peyddra O€pu, kal wore “Aprept, 
NetooeG Amdoyo. . - . «© - (Med. 161.) 


If, after verse 161, ending with a short vowel, any vowel 
whatever had followed in verse 162, that would have 
violated the law of hiatus observed in these verses. And 
if a double consonant, or any pair of consonants like xr, o7, 
du, pv, &c., had followed in verse 162, the word ”Aprewt, 
necessarily combined with those consonants, would have 
formed a cretic or amphimacer (— ~ —), and not the dactyl 
required. But Acvooe@ follows, with the initial A, and 
all is correct.’ 

VII. The law of synapheia, however, is occasionally 
violated; namely, sometimes in a change of speaker, as 
Eurip. Med. 1368; Electr. 1333; Soph. Gd. Col, 139, 
143,170, 173, 1757; Antig. 931. It is violated some- 
times, also, at the end of a sentence, and likewise in excla- 
mations, as in A’sch. Agam. 1544.* 

VIII. The parcemiac verse has its scale as follows: 




















1 Tate, Introd. p. 16. 

* Hermann cites also Soph. Gd. Col. 188, to prove that the syna- 
pheia is sometimes neglected likewise in the case of addresses. But 
the reading on which he founds this exception has been long corrected. 
Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 319. 

E 
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EHaamples. 
Atyed | mip’ Epor || 8235xq7 | vat — || 
mav pot | PsBépav || rd mpdcepr | Sv. || 

IX. In the parcemiac one limitation as to the concurring 
feet obtains, namely, that a dactyl in the first never 
precedes an anapest in the second place. 

X. In this same species of verse, also, the foot before 
the catalectic syllable must be an anapest ; as, 

peyadav | kdcpar || xréareip | a. 

XI. There are, however, some few verses, in which the 
foot preceding the parcemiac is found to be a spondee; 
thus, 

immov T éharnp Saca | wns. (Pers. 32.) 

Bédos nribvov oxnwet | ev. (Agam. 374.) 

Wide rorews yoarde: | ca. (Suppl. 8.) 
Other examples may be found in the Sept. ad Theb. 832, 
and Suppl. 983, but these arise, most probably, from some 
corruption in the text.' 

XII. In the anapestic dimeter, as has already been 
remarked, the first syzygy usually ends with a word ; but 
in the parcemiac this is very seldom the case, and hence 4 
very common shape of this latter species of verse is found 
in the following line: 

ExOpois éxtyapr | & wérovda. 

XIII. The parcemiac sometimes, though rarely, begins 

with a dactyl ; thus, 

oUK GTOMOUTGOY TO yivaikar. 
But it comes most agreeably to the ear when it presents 
the last three feet of a dactylic hexameter with an initial 
syllable ;* thus, 

nav | pot pdBépov Td mpsaeprov. 

€ | xOpois emiyapra nérovba. 
Or with two initial syllables, when an anapest begins ; 4, 


Pirds | Eori BeBaidrEepis coi. 





' Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Meir. p. 220, ed. Glasg. 
* Tate, Introd, p. 18.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 316: 
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XIV. With regard to position, the Attics observe the 
came laws, as to a vowel before a mute and liquid, &c., in 
the anapzstic dimeter which prevail in the iambic dimeter.' 

XV. The question whether the augment may be oc- 
assionally rejected in regular anapestics still remains 
undecided.? It is safer not to exercise this license in 
modern versification. 

XVI. In systems of anapests the tragic writers neither 
always employ nor always discard the Doric dialect, at 
least those peculiarities of it which are usual in the choral 
parts or admitted into the senarius. 


4. Tetrameter Catalectic. 


I. This metre, called Aristophanic, from the frequent 
use of it by Aristophanes, consists of two dimeters, the last 
of which is catalectic. Its scale is as follows: 





a a a — i Pa oe i 


— —_ — — -— oo —_ —_— = 


Evamples. 
Gdn’ 4H | 89 xpav || ri Aeyeiv | Tyas |] cdpdy G | vixq || cere rv | 
di. 


anray | yaorépa || rots cvy | yévéciv || kar’ ovK | Exxay || GpeEdz | 
oas. 

II. In the first three places, as will appear from the 
scale, besides the anapzst and spondee, a dactyl may be 
used ; but it must be observed that a dactyl is admitted 
much more sparingly into the second than into the first 
place of the syzygy.$ 





1 Some instances, however, may be found in the anapestic dimeter, 
where a short vowel at the end of a word is /engthened before mp, A, 
&c., in the beginning of the next. Consult Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 
1120.—Blomf. ad Zisch. Sept. c. Theb. 1059. 

2 Elmsley (ad Eurip. Med. 1380) is in favour of the occasional re- 
jection of the augment, but Blomfield (ad Zsch. Pers. 912) controverts 
this opinion. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 320. 

3 In the twelve hundred (or more) tetrameter anapestics of Ari- 
stophanes, only nineteen examples occur of a dactyl in the second 
place, the only second place of asyzygy which it can occupy. Ta’e, 
Introd. p. 19. | 

E2 
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IIl. A dactyl is also admitted into the fifth place, but 
is always excluded from the fourth and sixth places. 

IV. The two feet — ~ ~-, ~ ~~, in that order, nowhere 
occur in the anapeestic tetrameter. The catalectic syllable 
is never preceded by a spondee in the seventh place, which 
should always be an anapest. The proceleusmaticus is 
excluded from the verse. 

V. The cesura always occurs after the fourth foot, which 
must never end with an article or a preposition. Besides 
this main division, moreover, there should be likewise 
another one after the first syzygy, which always gives an 
agreeable finish to a verse. Thus, 

adr’ 48n xpi | re A€yew bpis |] cody, @ vianoers ryvdi. 

év rotate Adyots | avTidéyorres* || padaxdy F evBacere pndév. 
The following verses, faulty on this account, 

EvpBovroow ardoas tpiv ypnowpat. Kal yap éxet pot, 
nuayxatey enn dekovras y és Td O€arpov mapaSnvat, 
have been corrected, the one by Brunck, the other’ by 
Porson,' thus, 

EvpBovroow | maoas ipir || xpryoropat. Kal yap éxet wot, 

nvayxatev | Aekovras ern || mpds 7d O€arpov mapuBavar 

VI. In the anapastic tetrameter, the very same hiatus 
of a long vowel or diphthong sometimes occurs as in the 
dimeter.* Thus, 

ovr’ ev Samtow* ris yap tpaivew ebeAnoe, xpuciov Svros; 

ovxouv dnyrov ris Wrewxeias Meviav paper elvar aderApny. 


IV. Of Dactylic Verse. 


1. Monometer Hypercatatectic. 
Oidins | 84.3 
2. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
ris 8 Ent | TopBios. 
ov Seto | jvdpa. 
ravde yi | vaixwr. 





| Suppl. ad Pref. p. lix., seg.—Brunck, ad Aristoph. Eocles. 514. 
* Tate, Introd., p. 21. 
* This may also be scanned as a choriambic mcnometer. 

Oidinda | 
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The pure dactylic dimeter consists of two dactyls, as in 
the first example given ; the impure admits a spondee into 
the first place, and sometimes into the second ; it is also 
found composed of two spondees ; as, 

meiba | porrav. (Agam. 104.) 
wopmovs | 1 apxovs. (Lb. 122.) 


3. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
ov t ent | Ackape | va. 
oixrpov | yap wodty | ad’. 

4. Trimeter Acatalectic. 


diocEBi | as pev | Apis réxds | 
at Moi | cat rove | para. | 


5. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
@ WAT | KAavré Pi | Aoiot Aa | vav. 
koipit | et PrASyp | @ Kpdvi | das. 
This measure, in its pure state, consists of three dactyls 
and a syllable over. It admits a spondee into the first 


place, and sometimes into the second, but never before the 
catalectic syllable. 


6. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 
oa 8 Epis | ovx Epis | GAA Hov | @ Hovis. | 
Oidind | ba Sd5pov | adrEvE | KpavOnis. | 
aipari | deivp | atpari | Adypo. | 
I, Alcman composed whole strophes in this measure; as, 
Mao’, dye, Kaddcdrra, bvyarep Aids, 
apy’ éparay éréwy, eri 8 ipepov 
dprp kal xapievta rider xopév. 
II. These tetrameters have no cxsura. Among the 


Latins they were used by both tragic and comic writers, 
Thus Attius, ap. Non. s. v. * Expergit e:” 


Heit vigiles properdte, expergite, 
Péctora tarda sopére, exsurgite. 
And Terence, Andr. 4,1, 1: 


Hoccine credibile atit memorabile. 
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7. Tetrameter Hypercatalectic. 


ob8 vd | mapberi | as roy v | 70 Breda } pois. 


8. Pentameter Acatalectic.' 
mpara péy | evddxip | od orpart | ds awe | paivdped”, 

I. In its pure state, this measure consists of five dactyls. 
It admits, however, a spondee into every place. 

II. In the Eumenides of Aschylus (v. 373, seg.) there 
is a system of pentameters which closes with a trochaic 
dimeter catalectic ; thus, 

Sdfai | 7’ avdpav | Kat pan’ im |. aibépi | cépvai, | 
raxope | vat rar | yav pis | Oovoir a | ripot | 
Hyerép | ais Epsd | ois peda | eipdoty | dpyjo— | 
pois r em | tpOdr || ois. 


9. Pentameter Hypercatalectic. | 
Booxspz | vor Adyt | vav Ept | Kops | Peppairi | yevvar, c. 4.2 
(Agam. 119.) 


10. Hexameter Acatalectic. 
rps a€ yév | cados | & Pidos | & ddxt | parards | ‘EAAGS. | 


A pure dactylic hexameter consists of six dactyls through- 
out. An impure one admits the spondee into all places 
but the fifth, and the spondee alone, excluding the dactyl, 
into the sixth place, thus forming the ordinary hexametet 
of epic verse, or, as it is often called, from its being | 
employed to celebrate the exploits of heroes, Heroic Vers. 


11. Herote Verse. 


I. A heroic verse is composed of six feet, the last of 
which must be a spondee, while the fifth is almost always 
a dactyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondee: 

II. Sometimes a spondee is allowed to enter into the fifth — 
place, and the verse is then called spondatc. This is dow 
when anything of a grave, solemn, or affecting nature ¥ | 


1 The elegiac pentameter will be considered after the hexamete, 
since it is not properly a pentameter measure, but should be call! 
merely elegiac verse. 
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intended to be expressed, or in order to denote astonish- 
ment, consternation, vastness of size, &c. 

III. This spondee in the fifth place, however, is admissible 
under the following restrictions:' 1. It must not consist of 
one entire word.* 2. It must not end with the end of a 
word, except that word be a monosyllable. 3. It must not 
consist of two monosyllables.3 

IV. A spondee in the third place of the verse may 
consist of two monosyllables, but not of one entire word. 

V. When a genitive in —ovo is used, the syllable o 
must be the first of the foot. 

VI. In the close of the verse a. short syllable may be 
lengthened. In other words, the last syllable of the verse 
is common, and hence a trochee here becomes a spondee. 

VII. A word cannot be divided between two lines in 
Homeric verse, although Simonides and other writers of 
epigrams have sometimes indulged in this license in the 
case of proper names. Nor does Homeric poetry allow the 
elision of a vowel at the end of one line before a vowel at 
the beginning of the next. Moreover, punctuation, or a 
pause in the sense, should not be admitted between the 
fifth and sixth foot. 


Of the Cesuras in Heroic Verse. 

I. The term ceesura is used by grammarians in two ac- 
ceptations: first, as applied to whole verses, and, secondly, 
as applied to single feet.* 

II. In the former acceptation, cesura means the division 
of a verse into two portions or members, affording a little. 
pause or rest for the voice in some convenient part, where 
that pause may take place without injury to the sense or 
harmony of the line. 


1 Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 258. 

2 Hence, for dfuov, #@, &c., which occasionally appear in the fifth 
place, we should read d4u00, ida, &c. 

3 The later writers of hexameters admitted two monosyllables into 
the fifth place (as —&° & gwvd in Theocritus), but the practice is not 
Homeric. 

4 Priscian uses the term in both acceptations: ‘‘ Cesure vero ver- 
sum et rhythmum leviorem solent perficere,’’ &c.; and again, ‘‘ Per 
pedes in quinque dividitur hic versus cesuras.’’ (Prise. de xii. vers. 
£in, c. 1.—Op. vol. ii., p. 276, 277, ed. Krehi.) 
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III. Inthe second acceptation, caesura means the division 
or separation which takes place in a foot, when that foot is 
composed of syllables belonging to separate words. 

IV. These two kinds of cesura will now be considered 
in order. 


, 1. Caesura of the Verse. 


I. The favourite ceesura of the Homeric hexameter falls 
after the first syllable of the third foot, or the fifth half 
foot, and is hence denominated the penthemimeral ; as, 

GANG kaxas adier || kparepdv & emt pdOov Eredre. 


II. Another principa] cesura in a heroic verse is that 
which falls after the first syllable of the fourth foot, or the 
seventh half foot, and is hence called the hepthemimeral ; as, 

py oe yepov KoiAnow eye || rapa yqvol xtxelo. 

Both this and the previous cesura are sometimes found 
in the same verse. 

III. Another position of the ceesura is after a trochee in 
the third foot ; as in the opening line of the Odyssey : 

dvdpa por évvere Movce || wodvrporoy, bs pada todd. 


But the trochee must either be an entire word, as in the 
example just given (Movod), or must be formed from the 
last two syllables of a word; as in the following line, 
where it is formed of the syllable dovde : 


adris €revra médav0e || kvAivSero Adas dvacdys. 


IV. The beauty of hexameter composition lies as much 
in the variation of cesuras in the different lines as m the 
variation of feet in the same line. 

V. There are many other cxsuras admitted into heroic 
verse ; but in the variety there is one which, on account of 
its debilitating the strength and harmony of the numbers, 
was rejected by the best poets. This cesura falls after a 
trocheee in the fourth foot ; as, 

Linkeds Onv poe €revra yuvaixa || yapéocerat airés. 
ayxt pad’, ws Ore ris re yuvatkds || eUCdvoto. 

VI. In passages of force or dignity the cesura sometimes 
falls after the first syllable of the sixth foot ; thus, 


yatay dpod Kai mévrov dpmpe & ovpavdéer || vg. 
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VII. The bucolic cesura, so called from its prevalence 
in bucolic or pastoral poetry, falls after the fourth foot, 
which, in this case, is most commonly a dactyl. Thus, 

adv ted Wibupicpa Kai a mirvs || alrdXe THhva, 
& mori rais mayaior pedrioderac’ || add Sé cal rd 
rupiades* pera Tava rd Sevrepoy || GOAov drowi. 


This pause is often found in epic verse, and is generally 
employed by the epic writers in order to strengthen and 
amplify what is said.' Thus, in Homer (J/. 4, 424), we 
have 

mévr@ pev Ta TpatTa Kopvecerat, || adrap éreira 

xéprw pyyvipevoy peydra Bpéper, || dui dé +’ dxpas, 
and in Dionysius Periegetes, v. 131, 

Aiyalov mévroto mAarvy mépor* || évOa re Kipa. 


It occurs, also, with the same effect in Latin verse ; thus, 
in Lucretius, 3, 920, and 6, 155, we find 
Insatiabiliter deflebimus ; || eternumque. 
Denique sepe geli multus fragor, || atque ruina. 


And in Virgil, Georg. 1, 356: 
Continuo ventis surgentibus, || aut freta ponte. 


Sometimes the epic poets would make the fourth foot a 
spondee, and the most ancient of them occasionally admitted 
even a trochee into that place which, by a pause after it, 
becomes a spondee in pronunciation. Thus, we have the 
following lines in Homer (J/, 11, 36) and Ennius (Azz. 1, 
p. 22, ed. Hessel.) : 

7H 8 em pev Topya Broovpamis || éorepdvere. 
* Omnis cura viris uter esset || induperator. 

Theocritus, on the other hand, in the composition of his 
lines, was careful to make the fourth foot a dactyl, so that, 
the last two feet being cut off, there would remain a 
dactylic tetrameter.* Thus, 


1 Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 214, ed. Glasg. . 

2 Warton, de Poes. Bucol. (Theocrit. vol. i., p. xxxvi.) Valckenaer 
was the first to mark the bucolic cesura in Theocritus. The first 
seven idylis, with the tenth and eleventh, contain nine hundred and 
twenty-seven lines, of which not less than seven hundred and eleven 


E3 
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adv ri | ro Wis | piopa cai | a riris | — 
G wort | rais wa | yaiot pe | Atoderai | — 
ripiod | és pera | Wav 15 | dedrepdy | — 


VIII. We will now proceed to the second kind of czesura. 


2. Cesura of the Foot. 


I. This species of ceesura is equally important with the 
other, and equally necessary to the harmony and beauty 
of versification. A verse in which it is neglected, and in 
which the isolated feet seem to shun all society with each 
other, is stiff and awkward in the extreme, and wholly 
devoid of all poetic grace ; as the following examples from 
the old Roman poets, Ennius and Lucilius, will clearly 
testify. 

Sparsis | hastis | late | campus | splendet et | horret. 

Has res | ad te | scriptas | Luct | misimus | 4h. 

II. On the other hand, the frequent recurrence of the 
ceesura of the foot, which, while it breaks the feet, tends to 
link the words with each other, greatly contributes to the 
flow and harmony of the verse. As in the following 
passage from Theocritus > 

"OQ dv, | Idy, air’ | éooi car | dpea | paxpa Av | xaiw, 

aire tiy’ | dudumo | Aeis peya | Maivadoy | &O emi | vaoov 

rav Luxe | Adv, “EX | kas dé AL | we ‘Piov, | aid re | capa 
rhvo Av | xaovid | ao, rd | kal paxdp | ecow d | yaordy. 

III. The cxsura of which we are now treating may 
either be syllabic, monosyllabic, or trochaic. 

_ IV. The syllabic cesura is when the first part of the foot, 

that is, the part before the break, consists of a syllable 
belonging to a preceding word. Thus, in the lines of 
Theocritus just quoted, Ae?s zéya in the second verse is an 
instance of syllabic czsura, the syllable Acts forming the 
first part of the dactyl, being a syllable belonging to 
dy.ppuoAets which precedes. 

V. The monosyllabic cesura is when the first part of 


have this cesura. Virgil’s Eclogues consist of eight hundred and 
thirty lines, but of these only two hundred and thirty-two conform to 
the bucolic model. , 
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the foot consists of a monosyllable ; as ’Q IIdy, in the com- 
mer.cement of the passage just given from Theocritus, and 
Ilav, air’, the foot that succeeds. | 
VI. The trochaic cesura is when the first part of the 

foot consists of a trochee; as, €co% kar, and paxpd Av, in 
the line just referred to. 

- Two subjects remain to occupy our attention under the 
head of heroic verse; the Digamma and the Ictus Metricus, 
each of which will be considered in order. 


1. The Digamma. 


I. The whole subject of the digamma rests on the 
following remarkable fact. A certain number of words 
beginning with a vowel, especially the pronoun oi, of, €, 
and also efdw, €oixa, elzeiv, ava, “IALos, olvos, oikos, 
épyov, toos, €xacros, with their derivatives, have in Homer 
so often the hiatus before them, that, leaving these words 
out of the account, the hiatus, which is now so frequent in 
Homer, becomes extremely rare, and in most of the 
remaining cases can be easily and naturally accounted for. 
These same words have also, in comparison with others, an 
apostrophe very seldom before them ; and, moreover, the 
immediately preceding long vowels and diphthongs are far 
less frequently rendered short than before other words.' 

II. From an attentive examination of the subject, the 
illustrious Bentley was led to conclude, that the words 
before which these deviations from the usual rules of 
prosody took place, although beginning with a vowel, must 
have been pronounced at least, if not written, as if beginning 
with a consonant. He recollected, that some ancient 
grammarians mentioned a letter as more particularly used 
by the /olians or most ancient Greeks, and that its 
existence might be traced in the changes which some Latin 
words, derived from the AZolic Greek, had undergone ; as, 
olvos, vinum ; ts, vis; otkos, vicus; Hp, ver. The letter 
alluded to, which, from its form, has the name of digamma 
or double gamma (F), is yet to be seen in some ancient 


| Butitmann, Ausf. Gr. Sprachl. p.27.—Butimann’s Larger Gr. 
Gr. p. 28, Robtinson’s transl,— Maltby, Greek Gradus, p. xi., seq. | 
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inscriptions and on coins; and it supplies the data for 
resolving the cases of metrical difficulty where the length- 
ening of a short syllable uniformly takes place before 
particular words. 

IIT. Let us examine some of the instances which are 
found at the very opening of the Iliad: ’Arpé(éns re avaé 
dvipav (v. 7.)—Ayapéeuvon trdave Ovpo (v. 24.)— 
Andddwre Gvaxtt (v. 36).—6 8 tie vuxrt éouxds (v. 47). 
—Oaponoas pdda, eiwé (v. 85). In all these cases, 
according to the practice of the language in the days of 
Attic purity, the short vowel ought to have been elided 
before dvaé, jvdave, &c. But if we write Favaf, Fyvdare, 
&c., or fancy the words pronounced wdvaf, w7vdare, 
wewo.xs, weiré, &c., the difficulty will in a great degree 
disappear. ! 


2. The Ictus Metricus.2 

I. There are, however, cases of syllables not merely at 
the end, but in the beginning and middle of words, where 
the digamma cannot operate, and which must be accounted 
for in a different manner. Thus, at the end, 

ove Ocois, eimep tis eri viv Salvvra edppov. (Il. 15, 99.) 

ot re KuBepvarat, Kat éxov oinia vnav. (Il. 19, 43.) 

éyxer peOopeva® ert yap exov Edxea Avypd. (Lb. 49.) 
At the beginning and end ; as, 

hire xaciyynté kiuucai ré pe . « « +) (El. 5, 859.) 
In the middle ; as, 

kal ra pey emraxa mavra diépotparo Saifav. (Od, 14, 434.) 


II. The question naturally arises, upon what principle 
are such violations of quantity to be explained? Evidently 
on the following: In scanning any verse, the voice naturally 
rests longer upon the place where a long syllable is necessary 
than where it may be dispensed with. In the heroic verse 
we lay greater stress upon the long syllable of the dactyl, 





' The doctrine of the digamma, however, and its introduction into 
the text of Homer, still requires illustration. For an able examination 
of the whole subject. consult Thiersch, Gr. Gr. p. 295, Sandford's 
transl. 

* Maltby, Greek Gradus, p. xii, seg. Compare remarks on Arsts, 
page 44 of this volume. 
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and pause more deliberately there than upon either of the 
short ones. The same preference is naturally given to the 
first syllable of the spondee, which is equally long as ina 
dactyl, rather than to the second, which corresponds to the 
short syllables. We cannot pretend to know anything 
about the way in which the contemporaries of Homer 
pronounced poetry. But, where so much was left to reci- 
tation, it is probable that the difference between long and 
short syllables, or those which occupied respectively the 
places of long and short, would be more marked than at a 
subsequent age, when refinement might moderate the 
vehemence of intonation, and the readier access to writing 
superseded the necessity of reciting. Certain, however, it 
is, that, when we perceive short syllables lengthened, and 
cannot have recourse to the aid of a digamma, we find that 
they occupy the long place of the dactyl. We therefore 
account for the temporary elongation by considering the 
place which they. occupy in the verse ; and we call it the 
effect of ictus metricus, or arsis. 

III. Upon this simple principle, then, the greater part of 
those metrical phenomena which have so much perplexed 
the commentators on Homer will be found to receive a 
satisfactory explanation. Thus, 


avrap émetr’ avroiat Beds éxemevxes équeis. (7. 1, 51.) 


Here the syllable Aos in BéAos is made long, although 
short in itself, because it occupies the first or long place of 
the dactyl, and therefore receives the ictus or stress of the 
voice. For the same reason, the initial syllable of 8:4 
becomes Jong in the first of the following verses, although 
it is short (which is its natural quantity) in the second. — 
Thus, 


dia pev domidos 7rde acwns SBpimov &yxos, 
kai Oia Owpynxos moAvdaiddrov npnpeoro. (Il. 3, 357, seq.) 


So, again, the first syllable of “Apes appears both long 
and short in one and the same _Verse 5 as “Apes, Apes, 
Bporodoyé . . . . . (1. 5, 31.) 

IV. In both these cases, the long and unusual pronun- 
ciation is in arsis, or on the long syllable of the dactyl ; 
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while the short and usual one is in thesis, or laid on one of 
the short syllables of the dactyl. 


10. Elegiac Pentameter. 


I. This measure, although commonly called elegiac 
pentameter, a name which we have here, in obedience to 
custom, allowed it to retain, is more correctly denominated 
elegiac verse.' 

II. The construction of this species of verse is as follows. 
The first two feet may be either dactyls or spondees ; then 
comes a long syllable, to which succeed two dactyls, 
followed by another long syllable. Thus, 


SCALE. 


Nene ee 0 ete eee 














III. Hence the elegiac pentameter may be considered to 
be composed of two dactylic penthemimers, or, in other 
words, of two dactylic trimeters catalectic joined together. 

IV. The place of the cesura, which should always be at 
the end of a word, is after the fifth half foot, or after the 
middle long syllable ; a rule which is inviolably observed 
except in the case of a proper name, of which we have an 
instance in Callimachus. Frag. excii.* 

‘Tepa viv 8é Avorkoupidew -yeven. 


V. Some of the old grammarians, however, viewing this 
species of verse as pentameter, made it consist of two 
dactyls or spondees, followed by a spondee and two ana- 
pests, according to the following scheme :% 


3. 4, 5. 











i 

















VI. Hephestion, however, who has been followed by 
almost all modern scholars, regards it as composed of two 





' Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Meir. p. 225, ed. Glasg. 

2 Hephestion, p. 93, 1. 11, ed. Gaisf. Callimachus is defended by 
D’Orville, Vann. Crit. p. 481. 

3 Compare Quintilian, 9, 4, 38.—T erent. Maur. 1757, seq. 
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-dactylic penthemimers,' according to what we have already 
stated. That this is the proper view to take of its structure 
seems certain from the fact of the cewsural pause falling 
after the fifth half foot. , 
VII. We will now give specimens of the verse, with the 
two modes of scanning : 
Eprirr | ds xetr | ai || rats“EAt | xavia | of | 
vat Piré | rav mapa | cod || rodr’ avép | Gorora | roy. 
Or, 
EprrvrA | ds Keir | ai rais | “ENikdy | aor 
vai pire | rav mapa | cov rovr’ | avépacr | Srarav. | 
VIII. An elision in the ce#sura is not regarded as 
injurious to-the verse. Thus we have in Meleager, 12, 4, 
and Callimachus, Ep. 37, 
rov Tpirdavoupyov “Epwr’ || émAacev év xpadia. 
dxpnrov.mporrobeia’ || @xer’ €xovca Kvduk. 


IX. An elegiac pentameter should not consist of feet 
composed of separate words, as the following from Theog- 
nis, 448. 

ovras | domep | viv || oddevds | détos | «i. | 
X. In the previous part of the elegiac pentameter, that 
is, the part preceding the ceesura, it is more elegant to have 
a spondee following a dactyl than a dactyl following a 
spondee, as decreasing numbers suit the measure better 
than increasing ones. The difference will be perceptible 
in the following lines : 
moAdadxt Trav avray || dis pereOnxe xdpay. 
mefnrat Aurapov || cpacapéeva mAdKapor. 


XI. This species of verse is customarily subjoined to 
the heroic hexameter, thus forming the most ancient kind 
of strophes, having the name of éAeyeta. It has been once 


1 Tod 8€ SaxrvAcod wevOnumepods dts AauBavouevov ylvera Td eA- 
eyeiov, K. T. A.—Hephest. p. 92, ed. Gaisf. Compare the language 
of the scholiast, p. 116. BeArcov 5é obrw perpeiv’ éwet xal els 500 Sirfpn- 
Ta. wWevOnuiwepy}, kK. T. A. 

* Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 226. The case is different, 
however, in Latin verse, where such an elision is regarded as a blemish. 
It occurs in Catullus, 68, 82; 68, 90; and 75,8; but he is here 
imitating the Greeks. Compare Ramsay's Lat. Pros. p. 183. 
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used in tragedy by Euripides (Androm. 103, seg.). On 
account of the equality of its members, the elegiac penta- 
meter cannot well be often repeated alone. Nor has it been 
so repeated, except in the Epigr. 4 of Philip of Thessalonica 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii., p. 212), and by Virgil in that 
sportive effusion, sic vos non volbis.' 


ll. olie Verses. 


I. Eolic verses are composed of pure dactyls, except 
the first foot, which may be any dissyllabic one whatsoever. 
In other words, they are dactylic verses with a base.? The 
scholiast on Hephestion (p. 177, ed. Gaisf.) admits spondees 
also instead of dactyls. 

II. These verses are apparently to be divided into two 
kinds ; the one used by the Doric poets, whom the Attic 
dramatic writers followed, and the other by the Holic lyric 
poets. 

III. The Doric poetry excludes a pyrrhic from the base, 
admitting only an iambus, trochee, or spondee ; and, after 
the base, allowing a place to spondees, also, instead of 
dactyls. The Molians, on the other hand, put a pyrrhic 
also in the base; the rest of the feet they appear to have 
kept pure dactyls.$ 

IV. Hephestion mentions the following kinds of Holic 
verses: 1. The trimeter (which may be termed more 
properly the dimeter) catalectic on two syllables ; as, 


bupw | pa modes éxropdyui0t, 
ra b€ | capBudra mevreBdeta’ 
miovy | you 8¢ déx’ eferdvacay. 


2. The tetrameter (more properly trimeter) acatalectic ; a8, 


pos | 8 adré p’ db Avowpedis Sovei, 
yAuku | mixpoy dudyavoy Sprrerov* 
"Ar6i, | cot 8 éuedev pév amnyOero 
gporria | 8yv, emi & ’Avdpopeday sory. 


1 Hermann, Elem. Doctr. p. 227, ed. Glasg. 

2 By ‘a base’ metricians mean two syllables put before a verse oF 
metrical clause, and which are to be pronounced somewhat apart. An 
anacrusis, on the other hand, is a prefix of a single syllable. 

*. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. -Metr. p. 228, ed. Glasg. 
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3. The pentameter (more properly tetrameter) catalectic 
on two syllables ; as, . 
reo | o', & pire yapSpe, Karas cixaoda ; 


o oe £ 


dpra | x Bpadwo ce pddior’ cixdodo. 
4, The pentameter (more properly tetrameter) acatalectic ; 
as, 
npd | pay pev eyd wéGev, ’ArOl, madat mébxa. 


5. The hexameter (more properly pentameter) catalectic 
on two syllables, which the ancient metricians call ézos 
AloAukdéy. Thus, 

kédo | pai twa roy xapievra Meiwva Kadéooat, 
ei xp?) | cvpmocias ém’ dvacw Euol yeyerno Oat. 


V. schylus (Pers. 866, seg.) has many verses of this 
kind, and some of them very long, but admitting spondees, 
too, after the Doric manner.! 


12. Logaedic Verses. 


I, These verses are generally classed with dactylic 
They consist of two, three, or four dactyls, followed by any 
number of trochees. 

II. Logacedic verses (Aoyaowdixa pérpa) are so called 
from their appearing to hold a middle station between song. 
and common speech ; the dactylic measure being the lofty 
language of poetry, while the trochaic approaches more 
nearly to that of ordinary discourse. 

III. The form most commonly used was two dactyls 
followed by two trochees, which is the same with what is 
called the minor alcaic, or dactylico-trochaic of the Horatian 
stanza in Latin poetry. Thus, 

kai tis ex” | Exxiirt | aioiv | oikeis | 
kpaimvoop | ot 8 wp’ € | mepyav | aipai. 

IV. To this metre may also be referred what is called 
choriambic dimeter catalectic. Thus, 

jooly ap | pairevoas. Chor. dimeter catalectic. 
footy | appa | redois. | Logacdic. 


1 This is Hermann’s opinion. Burney and Gaisford make them 
common dactylic verses. Herm. Elem. Doetr. Metr. p. 230, ed. 
Glasg.— Burn. Tent, Pers. p, 40.—Gaisf, ad Hephest. p. 275. 
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V. Burney! gives the following scheme of variations of 
logacedic verses. 

—~~|--— Called also Adonic. 

—~~|—~-—~ Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 

sada Sale ne | aaaae’ talk | as ea ae 


—-~|-~~|-~~]-~-~ Mandi 


VI. Logacedic metre is found interspersed, among other 
kinds, through the lyric poets and the choruses of the 
scenic writers. 

VII. Verses may often appear to be logacedie which in 
reality have other numbers, chiefly antispastic and chori- 
ambic, especially in the dramatic poets. These discover 
themselves both by measures in the antistrophe foreign 
from logacedic numbers, and by an association with other 
numbers, which shows that they are to be reckoned among 
these rather than logacedic. 

VIII. By prefixing a base to logacedic numbers we 
obtain a Glyconic, Pherecratic, or Phalecian hendeca- 
syllabic. Thus, 

—~~|-~]|-—~| Logaedic. 
vou [| —-~~—| ~—]| ~ Glyconie hypercatalecti. 
—-~|-—~| Logaedic. 
foto | —-~— | ~ Pherecratic. 


erst | re | ~ | —~ | Logaedie. 
oo ere |-~ |-~|—-~]| Phalecian. 


V. Of Choriambic Verse. 


I. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic consists of 3 
choriambus and a syllable over. It is also called Adonic, 
and is the same as an impure dactylic dimeter. Thus, 

poe xopit | ets. (Iph. 4. 156.) 

II. Choriambic dimeter catalectic is formed of a cho- 

riambus and a bacchius, or an iambic syzygy catalectic. 


1 Tentamen, p. lxvi. 
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This verse is called Aristophanic, as it is frequently found 
in Aristophanes, mostly joined with dimeters acatalectic. 


noow ap | parevods. (Eurip. Orest. 988.) 
pappapoeca | dv atykav. (Soph. Antig. 610.) 
kaivdy bras | pavgoet. (Arist. Vesp. 526.) 


III. Choriambic dimeter acatalectic is either pure or 
impure. The first consists of two choriambi ; as, _ 


pavris Exrayé | ev mpopépav. (Agam. 202.) 
ex ppevis, a | KAaidpevas. (Sept. Th. 926.) 


An impure dimeter admits an antispastus into either place 
for a choriambus. When it occurs in the first, the verse is 
called by some metricians ** Glyconewm Polyschematistum.” 

Another form of the impure choriambic dimeter consists 
of a choriambus and diiambus, or the contrary. Thus, 


Dpivedovr | & pev Gedy. 
yap ib raf | is mrépiyav. | 
IV. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic is not often found. 
The two following verses are from Sophocles, in the latter 
of which the choriambus of the second place is represented 
by the diiambus. As, 
rav 6 péyas | pidos dE | et. (Ajax, 226.) 
viv yap Epot | peret xoped | cai. (bid. 701.) 
V. Choriambic trimeter catalectic consists of two cho- 


riambi and a bacchius, The first foot, however, is often a 
diiambus, as in Eurip. Med. 431. 


v - v - — vw ve wv - - 
ot & Ex pév ok | dv marpiav | emdcioas. 


VI. Choriambic trimeter acatalectic consists of three 
choriambi. As, 


, iv] - 


pipt’ an’ aicx | pay avaredrd | dv8? ds Edi. 


In the following example from Euripides, Iph. Aul. 1036, 
the long syllable in the first foot is resolved; and we have 
a proceleusmaticus with a long syllable. 


tis Gp’ tpévai | ds dia Ad | rod AiBvos. 
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VII. Choriambic tetrameter catalectic consists of three 

choriambi and a bacchius ; as, 

ci ov pey ai | xeis Erépot | cov médv ov | pedovrai. 
This measure is called Sapphic by Servius. Besides the 
tragedians, Anacreon always employs it, putting a diiambus 
in the second place ; as, 

éx worapov | "mavepyopai | wavra pepo | od daproa. 

VIII. Choriambic tetrameter acatalectic is used by 
Anacreon, a choriambus and diiambus being put pro- 
miscuously, except that in the end there is almost always 
adiiambus. Thus, 
mpi peév Exav | xepBépior, | Kap pair’ eo | ikapeva 
Kat EvAiwous aorpayadous | év dat xai | Viroy TE pls 
TOAAG pev ev | Sovpi ribeis | avyeva ward’ | a 8” Ev rpdy. 

IX. Choriambic verses are met with, beginning with an 
anacrusis ; as in Aischylus, Sept. Theb. 330.' 

ix’ | avdpis~Ayai | od Oed6ev | wepObpevav | aripas. 
Of which kind some metres of the AEolic lyrics appear to 
be, which, by grammarians, are accounted ionics a majore ; 
as the following of Sappho (ap. Hephest. p. 64. ed. Gaisf.) : 

ed | Hopporépa | Mvacidixa | ras amadas | Tupivvas. 

d | caporépas | ovdap Ex’ & | pavva oedev | rixoiva. 

X. The choriambics most in use are those with a base, 
which ancient metricians erroneously ranked among anti- 
spastic verses. But if they were antispastic, they could 
never begin with a trochee or pyrrhic, and they would 
have the last syllable of each antispastus doubtful. 

XI. The shortest of these verses has one choriambus; 
as in Aischylus, Suppl. 42. 

viv év | rowvopois. 

Next to that is the Aypercatalectic, commonly called 

Pherecratic; asin Hisch. Sept. Theb. 301. 


rot pev | yao ori mipy | ous. 
Then the Glyconic, in the same, v. 325. 
Sovrei | av papipa | oddo. 


1 Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Meir. p. 274, ed. Glasg. 
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The most common is the dimeter hypercatalectic ; as in 
Sophocles, 4). 628. 


ov8 oixrp | as yodv dp | vibds af | dois. 
‘VI. Of Antispastic Verse. 


I. An antispast is composed of an iambus and trochee 
II. Several antispasti seldom follow one another, because 
these numbers have a very disagreeable and uncouth move- 
ment ; as if one were to divide the following choriambic 
verse, with a base, after the manner of the grammarians : 
karOvaoxet Ki | bépa aBpis | “Addvis. ri | Ke Ocipev; 

III. To soften this asperity, the poets increased the 
antispastus by one syllable, from which arises a dochmius 
(---~- ), associated it with other numbers, and made 
use of frequent resolutions. 

IV. The antispast being composed, as has just been 
remarked, of an iambus and trochee,. any variety of the 
iambus is admitted into the first part of the foot, and any 
variety of the trochee into the second. Hence we get the 
following kinds of antispast : 


Le aA 
CC TC I 


V. In other words, the first or iambic part of the antispast 
may be either an:iambus, tribrach, spondee, anapeest, or 
dactyl; and the second or trochaic part may be either a 
trochee, tribrach, spondee, or anapest. 

VI. Instead of an antispast, an iambic or trochaic syzygy 
is occasionally used ; as, 


V— — — 


VII. The second foot of the iambic syzygy also admits 
a dactyl ; as 


weir ~~ 
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VIII. An antispastic monometer is rare. Thus, in 
FEschylus, Agam. 1151, 1161, we have, 
& mbrvt’ “Hpa | 
& Pir’ “Amador. | 
IX. Nor is the dimeter frequent. Asch. Agam. 1151, 
116). 
ti exipoBa dve | pare kdayya. 
X. The other kinds of antispastic verse are extremely 
various. A few may be here enumerated. 


Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Epyot xpiv gdp | Popav. (Hurip. Hec. 627.) 


Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
Euot xpiv mj | povay yeverO | ai. (Heep 628.) 
Koma weprd | pévav radaw | av. (Ib. 455.) 


ridaw ovxér | to EuPared | od. (Ib. 901.) 


Trimeter Acatalectic. 
GAN’ @ poipid | ia ris 80 | vais dea. (Lb. 950.) 


Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
radaivat rw | aivai Spat | bpiyav. (1b. 1046.) 


Trimeter Catalectic. 
abipoot 8 ot | & viv Spipovr | € Baxxai. (Orest. 1502.) 


XI. Among the tragic writers chiefly, the antispastus is 
often associated with other numbers, mostly iambic and 
trochaic. Of these the iambic are not such as have been 
previously treated of, which proceed by syzygies or dipodiz, 
but of another kind allied to antispasts. This kind, be~ 
cause they consist of shorter orders, and, therefore, admit a 
doubtful syllable even into those places from which it is 
excluded in syzygies (whence arises a broken and feeble 
movement), are called Ischiorrhogic Iambics. 
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XII. These verses are found even without any antispastus 
added. Thus, Soph. Electr. 504, seg. :' 
& IledS | wis a | wpdodEv 
modirov | os tm | ea 
Gs Eyd | és ai | avy 
rave ya. | Cretic. 
evré yap | 6 ravr | toes © 


Mipridds | Exot | paby, x. 7. d- 


Dochmiac Verses2 


I, A dochmius consists of an antispast anda long syllable, 
thus, - ——-~— ; and, therefore, a simple dochmiac is the 
same as antispastic monometer hypercatalectic. _ 

Géav 7 Oéav. 

II. Two of these feet or verses are continually united 
together in such a manner, and with such various ecom- 
binations of feet, that almost any two penthemimers put - 
together may claim the name of dochmiac dimeter. 

III. A pure dochmiac dimeter is not of frequent oceur- 
rence. The following are three instances : 

Boa xpipmrérai | worarai Bpepet. (Sept. Th. 84.) 
KUkdouvrat PoBss | & apeiav SrrAayv. (Lb. 114.) 
Sixd cai Oé0t | oly ot Eturirve. (Hee. 1013.) 

IV. Impure forms of the dimeter dochmiac are varied 
almost ad infinitum. Thus, the following occur in the 
chorus, Asch. Sept. Th. 79, seq. : 


pebcirat orparés | orparomedov Ainav 


bd el al - 


Gpayérov Bixay | dards Sporimov 


-— - -§? wv -~—y-= 
ahetoaré Boa 8 | inép reixtav. 
~~ vw we m= = v w vo “ - 
tis dpit picérat | ris ap’ emapxécet ; 





' Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 147, ed. Glasg. Hermann’s 
arrangement, however, of these verses is opposed by Wunder, Conspect. 
Metr. &c. ad loc. 

2 For a more detailed account of dochmiac verse, consult Seidler, 
de Versibus Dochmiacis, Lips. 1812, 8v0.—Burneii Tentamen de 
Metris ab Eschylo in Choricis Cantibus adhibitis, p. xx., seq. 
(Introd.).— Maltby, Observat. ad Morell. Gr. P. Lex. p. \xx. 
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mémdav kai orepeay | wor’ et pH vor, Gp—du. 
av 7 “Apns hed ped, | Kadpot Exadvipoy 
év ré piixuis pdxaip | dvacod mpd modews 
ta Tédetor | réAetat re ‘yas. 
V. A dochmiac is sometimes connected with a cretic, 
either pure or resolved ; thus, 
emramvarsy | €d0s Exippiov. (Sept. Th. 151.) 
racde mip | yoptrakes mod. (Lb. 154.) 
VI. Pherecratic and Glyeonic verses are commonly 
ranked under antispastic, but they are more correctly to be 
regarded as choriambic with a base. ! 


VII. Of Ionic a Majore Verse. 


I. An Ionic verse a majore admits a trochaic syzygy 
promiscuously with its proper foot (— — ~~~). It receives 
also a second peon (~ — ~ ~) into the first place, and a 
molossus (~ ~— —) into an even place of a trimeter whole 
or catalectic. 

II. Resolutions of the long syllables are allowed in all 
possible varieties. 


1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
ntacoovat pi | yav. (Hec. 1048.) 


2. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 


xAwpais td | Bpocais. (Cd. Col. 673.) 
kai cappova | madois. (Phen. 182.) 


3 Dimeter Catalectic. 
7 Taddaddos | Ev w5rct. (Hee. 465.) 
5 becpsde | risds av. (Arist. Eccles. 289.) 


4. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Tl TOL TOTE | Tas amw\aorou 
koiras Epos | @ parata 
omevoet Oiva | rou rédetrav’ (Med. 152.) 


' These two measures have already been touched upon at page 9?. 
They will again be considered separately at page 104. 
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5. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
viv 8 ovros av | eirat ori'yé | po. (Ay. 1282.) 
6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
ixod ra xpir | tori yas ér | avda. (Cd. Col. 669.) 


7- Trimeter Acatalectic. 
bvarav Bis | ra mapWsrAd y' | Exrds Gras. (Ant. 614.) 
rav ov8 imvis | aipet rb0 5 | mavriyjpas. (Ant. 606.) 

III. The most noted kind of Ionic verses a majore is the 
Sotadic (so called from Sotades, a poet of Alexandria, who 
frequently employed it in his writings), or tetrameter 
brachycatalectic. 

IV. The tetrameter brachycatalectic was constructed for 
recitation only, not for song.' In its pure state it consists 
of three Ionics and a trochee. Two trochees are found in 
any place, but for the most part in the third. 

V. The most usual form of the verse is as follows: 
avdros yap € | av wavroyé | vis 6 mavrat | yevvav. 

VI. It is seldom that all the feet are either Ionics ; as, 

adv xpucdpop | js tovrd ri | xAs Eoriv Ex | Gpya, 
or trochees ; as, 

as wévias OEX | av Exew kat | mrodalds wrE | dv oxeir. 
VII. The following are examples of resolutions : 

Ev” ot pév ex’ | axpaiot mip | ais véxvés € | xeivra 

vis evi &€ | vijs Sppava | retyea mpddim | dvrés 

“EAAGSSs tp | Hs kat pdxdv | Eorijs ra | TpaRs 

ABiv 7 Epa | Thy Kat Kaddv | FALoD mpdo | dzov. 

VIII. If the three remaining pzons, or the second pon 
in any place but the first, or if an iambic syzygy or an 
epitrite, be found in the same verse with an Ionic foot, the 
verse is then termed Epionic. 


VIII. Of Lonic a Minore Verse. 


[. An Ionic verse a minore admits an iambic syzygy 
promiscuously with its proper foot (~ ~~~). It begins 





' Aristides Quintilianus, p. 32. 
F 
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sometimes with the third pon (~ ~— ~~), sometimes with 
a molossus, which is admitted into the odd places. Reso- 
lutions of the long syllable are also allowed. 

II. An epionic verse a minore is constituted by inter- 
mixing with the Ionic foot a trochaic syzygy, an epitrite, a 
second or fourth pon, or the third in any place but the 
first. 

1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
peréds pa | rpds. (Hec. 185.) 
2. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
ent ravd Eoo | vbcis. (16. 1065.) 
3. Dimeter Catalectic. 
Eharas Gxp | dkopots. (Phen. 1540.) 
“Abapavribdss |“EAXjs. (Pers. 71.) 
O250ev yap | xiré pow. (Lb. 102.) 
III. Timocreon is said to have composed an entire poem 
in this measure. 
Lixedds Koprpos avnp 
mort Trav parép ea, k. T. A. 
4, Dimeter Acatalectic. 
mipakdivouo’ | éméxpavev. (Agam. 721.) 

5. Dim ter Hypercatalectic. 
povad aiav | a diagovc | a. 

6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 

diédippetio | € Mipridod | hovav. 
7. Tetrameter Catalectic. 
7o yé piv Eelv | ta dovoas | AGy5s Gowep | A€yerat. 


IX. Of Peonic Verse. 


I. A pwonic verse admits any foot of the same time as 
a pxon; viz., a cretic, a bacchius, or a tribrach and pyrthic 
jointly. 

II. The construction of the verse is most perfect when 
each metre ends with a word. 
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1. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Opoyapos | Kuper. (Phen. 137.) 


2. Dimeter Catalectic. 
XGAKGSETa | 7 EuBSrAG. (Tb. 118.) 


3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Siotysped’, | otxdpeda. (Orest, 179.) 
Spopades & | wrepdgdpor. (Id. 311.) 


4. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
KiraBoorp | xis Supiot | yopyss. (Phen. 146.) 


5. Trimeter Catalectic. 
Baroipt xpiv | o piyada | perzov. (Ld. 169.) 


X. Of Cretic Verse. 


I. Cretic numbers belong, in strictness, to the trochaic, 
and are nothing else but a catalectic trochaic dipodia, 
which consists of arsis, thesis, and arsis again. 

Il. Since this order is periodic, it is plain that the thesis 
cannot be doubtful, but consists always and necessarily of 
one short syllable only; but that each arsis may be resolved ; 
whence it comes to pass that both the first and the fourth 
pon, and, moreover, even five short syllables, may be put 
for the cretic. Thus, 


III. It must also be remarked, that, when several cretic 
feet are conjoined in one verse, no one coheres with another 
in a periodic order ; and the last syllable of the last foot, 
as every final syllable, is doubtful, and cannot be resolved 
except in systems in which, since the numbers are continued 
in one unbroken tenour, the last foot of the verses, unless 
it is at the same time the last foot of the whole system, 
is subject to the same law as each intermediate foot. 

IV. The dimeters are very much used by both tragic 
and comic poets, and are commonly conjoined in systems, 
so that the last syllable of the verses is neither doubtful nor 
admits a hiatus, and may be resolved. In these systems a 

F2 
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monometer, too, is assumed. Thus, in £sch. Suppl. 425, 
Seq. - 

ppovricor | 

kai yévod | ravdixas 

edaeBijs | mpaotéevos* 

trav piyada | pi mpddgs 

rav Exabev | ExBdrAais 

Siabéois | dpyevay. 

V. The tetrameter, too, is frequent, having the cesura at 
the end of the second foot. Thus, in Simmias, ap. Hephest. 
p. 74: 

parép & | worvia || AdOt vip | pay aBpar, 
A@ol, Kv | poxrinoy || jpav’ adi | ay pixar. 

VI. Aleman used the catalectic hexameter, whence the 
following verse has the name of Alemanian. 

“Adpsdi | ra pév odk | eoti, papy | ds 8 "Epds, | ott mais, | 
mar bel, 
axp &r av | 7 xaBui | var, a pi | pot Oiyys | ro Kizaip | taxa 


XI. Of Anacreontic Verse. 


I. This species of verse is generally ranked under the 
Ionic a minore class; it belongs, however, more properly 
to the Ionic a majore kind. 

II. The poems which pass at the present day under the 
name of Anacreon are not genuine, but are the productions 
of persons who lived at a much later period, and some of 
whom appear to have been quite ignorant. Hence the 
doubt and difficulty to which they have given rise. 

III. As a great part of these poems consist of pure iambi, 
we ought to rank such, no doubt, with iambic rather than 
Tonic numbers, As, for example, the following : 

62XG | A&yetw | “Arpeid | as. 


[V. But of those which are really Ionic there appear to 
be two kinds; one with a monosyllabic, the other with 4 
pis aa anacrusis. 

. The kind which has a monosyllabic anacrusis admits 
of has forms ony et of which the proper one is this : 
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and the other, which changes the dactyl of the Ionic foot 
into an amphibrach, is as follows : 


— 
— ht eee he — 


VI. The first of these forms, which is very like the 
Pherecratic, is found constantly employed in one ode merely, 
the thirtieth ; as, 

at | Movoat rov~E | para 

39 | cacat orépay | oii, 

r@ | Kaddct maped | Seay, x. 7. 2d. 
In other odes it is found intermingled with the second form, 
which is much more usual. 

VII. The second form is employed in the twenty-third, 
twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh odes. Thus, 

6 | mdovrés eiye | xpvcou 
76 | Gv wapayé | Ovqjrois. (23, 1, seg.) 
dr’ | ets pe Baxxds | 267.! 
eb | dovaiv at pe | pyvat. (26, 1, seq.) 

VIII. We now come to that species of Anacreontics 
which has a dissyllabic anacrusis. It has two forms, as 
follows : 


The first of these is much less used than the second, and 
we will therefore treat of the latter first in order. 
IX. This latter form is employed in the 3rd, 4th, 7th, 
21st, 28th, 44th, and 45th odes. Thus, 
péod | vixriois 758” | dpais 
arpepe | rat dr’ Gpkrds | 787. (8, 1, seq.) 
emt | pipotvats rép | eivais 
émt | A@rivais TE | nos. (4, 1, seq.) 
aye | (aypadar dp | torre 
ypahe | (aypaday ap | tore. (28, 1, seg.) 
X. When, in this species of Anacreontics, the anacrusis 
consists of one syllable, that syllable must necessarily be 


a 





' We have given Barnes’s emendation, based on that of Scaliger. 
The common reading is 8rav 5 Bdexos éo€aOn. 
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long, as arising from the contraction of two short ones- 
Instances of this, however, are not frequent. Thus, 
ka | pov péretot | yaipav. (6, 16.) 
mi | yi peovod | meiBois. (22, 6.) 
XI. Sometimes the first long syllable is found resolved. 
Thus, 
av 8¢ | pidis et ye | dpyav. (48, 8.) 
xo | ricd hépotoy | Aa. (Ib. 7.) 
and occasionally also the second ; as, 
_ pei | Gpev aBpa ye | Advrés. (6, 3.) 
We | was yépaivds 5d | ever. (37, 6.) ; 
XII. Of the middle iambi the first has sometimes a long 
anacrusis, but oftener in the tragedians and comedians. 
Thus, 
a6 | purrévrat pép | iuvat. (89, 5.) 
The second more unfrequently ; as in Sophocles, E/. 1058, 
and Euripides, Cycl. 497. 
ppovi | pardrovs of | dvous. 
émt | dépviais ré | EavOov. 


XIII. The species of Ionics which we have just been 
considering under the preceding paragraph is found inter- 
mingled with that referred to in paragraph IX., in the 
following odes of Anacreon ; the 5th, 6th, 22nd, 29th, 36th, 
37th, 39th, 41st, 42nd, Slet, 52nd, 53rd, ‘bth, 56th, 57th, 
and in fragments 13, 17, and 21, 

XIV. We come now to the first of the two species men- 
tioned in paragraph VIII., namely, that consisting of a dis- 
syllabic anacrueis, with an Ionic a majore and two syllables 
over ; as, 


XV. These are often formed into systems by the tragic 
writers, with a monometer occasionally appended, and 
ending with a verse of iambic form. The final doubtful 
syllable is excluded, as in anapestics. Thus we have the 
following in the Supplices of schylus, v. 1025, seg. :' 


9 Burney erroneously makes these lines Ionic a minore. (Tent. 
Suppl. v. 1013, p. 72.) 
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iré [ pay Goria | vaxrds 
puxap | as Oeovs yava | Evrés 
mOAL ovxous re Kal | of xevp’ 
“Epa | owov | 
mépt | vatovrat mad | aiov 
ins | befacde 8 im | ador 
pros" | aivds d¢ mod | w Tip- 
8¢ He | Aaoydv Exe | 1d, pHe 
ért | NetAov l 
mpo | xoas | c€Ba | pév dpv | ois. 

XVI. Another kind of Anacreontic verse employed by 
the tragic.writers is that in which anaclasis, or the con- 
junction of a third peon (~~—v~) and second epitrite 
(—~—-), prevails. Thus, 


—_— eee em ee eee 


XII. Of Galliambic Verse. 


I. Galliambic verse is composed of two Bea reat of 
which the last is catalectic ; in this form: 


II. The cesura always falls at the end of the first An- 
acreontic, and is observed with great care. The following 
are two lines of this measure, given by Hephestion : 

FaAA | at HiTpos op ets i pins | Bvpoot Spipa | dés. 
ais | Evréd mara | yetrai || cat | yadxed xpora | Aa. 

III. The following Galliambics are given by Diogenes 
Laertius (8, ad fin.). H. Stephens scanned them errone- 
ously as hexameters ; and Salmasius, in his eagerness to 
emend them, only corrupted them the more. Porson re- 
stored them to their true numbers. We have marked in 
each the place of the casural pause, that the melody may 
be more perceptible. 

év Mepper Adyos Eori || mpopabeiy ri idinv 
Evdoédy more poipay || mapa tov cadAKépw 
Tavpou, Kovdev Edekev" || Bot yap mdbev Adyos; 
gucis ovk edaxe pdoxe || AdAov” Aids ordpay 
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napa 8 abrav A€xpios ords || EAtxpnoaro croAny, 
mpoavas rovro 8:ddoxev || drodven Biorjy 

Scov obra 510 Kai of || raxéws HAGE pdpos, 
Sexdxis mévr’ Emi rpiocais || éorddvre wAecddas. 


XIII. Of Glyconic Verse. 


I. The first, and, at the same time, most simple and 
elegant form of Glyconics, is a base followed by a logacedic 
order, consisting of a dactyl and trochee, and terminating 
with an arsis. Thus, 


/ , 


II. Verses of this kind form systems, for the most part, 
which are customarily concluded by the catalectic verse 
called Pherecratic. Thus, 

ad’ é | yd xEpas aipir | 7- 
pas Bpd | xotot Kexretper | a 

III. The logacedic order was subsequently changed into 
a choriambus and iambus, by which the last syllable but 
one was made doubtful ; as, 


of oe aa mie — 
ee w= 


Thus we have in Euripides, Hippol. 741, the following: 

ras 7 | Aexrpodaeis | aiydas. 

IV. The logacedic order having been divided into a cho- 
riambus and iambus, it was thought fit to vary the numbers 
by transposition, so that the iambus, being placed before 
the choriambus, was changed into a spondee or trochee, be- 
cause an arsis ought to follow the base. Thus, 


Pee =| 
— wy ~— S&S 


kal Trev | nxovd | wWiBias. 

V. And again, another transposition also was made 
though not of frequent occurrence, the choriambus taking 
the first place, and the base and trochee being changed into 
an iambic syzygy. As, 


—-v--| >-~- 


VI. The Pherecratic verse, in which the choriambus is 
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not followed by an iambus that may be transposed, admits 
only two forms: 


Of which the last is uncommon, and used, for the most 
part, only in some compound verses. : 
VII. The primitive species of Glyconics, which ends in 
an iambus, receives among dramatic poets, at least in the 
later tragedy, even a spondee in the end, so that in anti- 
strophics a spondee may answer to an iambus. Thus, in 
Sophocles, Philoct. 1128, 1151, we have 
& téfov hiroy, & dirar. 
rav mpdabev Bedéwv aAxap. 

VIII. A pyrrhic is excluded from the base among the 
dramatic poets and in the graver lyric poetry. The rest of 
the dissyllabic feet are used promiscuously by the dramatic 
writers, so that any one may answer to any one. The tri- 
brach is most used by the later tragedy, as in Euripides, 
Phen. 210. 

Tipidv | oidya Atrovo’ | EBav. 

The tragedians of the same age sometimes allowed them- 

selves an anapeest also ; as in Sophocles, Philoct. 1098 : 


tt wor av | pot ro Kar’ 7 | pap: 
or a dactyl; asin Iph. Taur. 1144: 
napbevis | evddkinav | yapar. 
IX. The choriambus is not unfrequently resolved, espe- 


cially in the later tragedy. Thus, the first syllable in 
Soph. CEd. Col. 186, 205 : 


rérpopev | abidov axd | oriyew. 
tis 6 75 | Abmdvis Gyet | riv’ av. 
And in a Pherecratic ; as, Eurip. Hel. 1502, 1519: 
énimér | Spevis tax | 
pobia | word Bidaca | as. 
So also in the last syllable ; as, Hel. 1505; Here. Fur. 781: 
Baré | Wretadas irs | pecs. 
lop | & orepavodip | tar. 
F3 
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X. In this other form of Glyconics, 


ae i 
fb oow | eee 


the order which follows the base may have both a resolu- 
tion of the arsis and the last syllable doubtful. Whence, 
instead of a trochee, sometimes a spondee is put, sometimes 
a tribrach, and these very often; sometimes, but more 
seldom, an anapzst also, as in Orest. 812, and Iph. Aul. 
1041 : 

ouxrpd | raré Oow | dpiird Kat. 

Ite | pidés ev | Sairi Gear. 

XI. Sometimes both the long syllables of the choriambus 
are resolved ; as in Eurip. Bacch. 410, 427: 

éxeio’ | ayé pe, | Bpopté, Bpopie. 
copay | 8 améxe | mparida ppevii re. 

XII. As dochmiac verses have other numbers, resem- 
bling them or parts of them, both intermingled and coupled 
with them, so with Glyconics, also, a vast multitude of 
verses are found joined, which are either like them or con- 
sist of Glyconics themselves, with some part taken away 
or added. These verses have usually this in common, that 
they contain a choriambus joined with a different foot. 

XIII. The forms which are about the most in use are 
these: First, the shortest, 


saree | atid MONO Pe 


Thus, in Soph. Gd. Col. 128, 160, and Eurip. Suppl. 960, 
968 : 
Gs Tp popev | eye. 
Devpart ovv | Tpexel. 
Sveai | av 8’ & Bios. 
otr’ év | rois POipevois. 
XIV. Next, with an anacrusis put instead of a base, as 
in Soph. Gd. T. 467 : 
@ | pa viv ddA | addy 
in | wav cbévipa | répav 
gu | ya 7584 va | par. 
XV. There are other forms longer than a Glyconic. Of 
these the first is that of the hypercatalectic Glyconic. Thus, 


/ td , , 
sf — — —= 
“la ve- |e tcand | -r]— ---[s 
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The following examples are from Soph. Cd. Col. 133, 165, 
and.Eurip. Hel. 1317: 
tévr | és rade viv | riv’ ixeiv. 
khvets | @ ToT LSP | GAara. 
dpei | a& mdr | = Spdpadt Kad | ro. 
XVI. Another kind often joined with Glyconics is the 
following : 


—_ 
dl 


Exromlos | cibeis 5 ravrav. (Cd. Col. 119.) 
XVII. Another kind is this: 


“TS f- Le | —_—~ 
~ — ~ 


kadrior | av duBp | av Aisdev | orépeicai. (Electr. 736.) 
xreivets | krewav | oiyyévéreip | aderpav. (1b. 741.) 


XVIII. The longest of the verses allied to the Glyconic 
is the Phalecian hendecasyllabic. Thus, 


ofe a 


f. 

; | -~--|]--~--]= 
ai re | vaiéré Kadd | tnadov edp av. 

The more usual, but less correct way of scanning this 

measure, is as follows: 


_ 


ai ré | vairé | Kadi | maddy | Edpav. 


XIX. Glyconics are sometimes augmented in the begin 
ning. Hence we have the following forms: 


réyyet O in’ | SGptot may | wdairois. (Antig. 831.) 
éykdijpov | ovre | voppidios. (1b. 814.) 


XX. Another kind has a trochee inserted between the 
base and the other parts of the Glyconic. Thus, 


pore S| |=- 
=— — _ 
ole ee — — 

— wy — wy |—-~.o 


éurait | ood | Aequdxds 7 | Sdvais. (Bacch. 865.) 
a 84 | pot yey | aiay | pev warépdv. (Cycl. 41.) 
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XXI. Another kind consists of a Pherecratic verse, with 
a molossus or cretic. Thus, 
Jota] = 


sawe 4 
eee ee — wee ee 


mévOos | yap peyidds | 758 | dpparat. (Med. 183.) 
raxov | dipdpéva | cov | coverav. (Ib. 159.) 
XXII. Sometimes a bacchius is put before a Glyconic. 
Thus, 


, 


7’ * of» _— 
éparav, | epar | dv 8 amemai | cév a | -por. 
yevoipay, | w o | dev Exeor | t wavr | -ov. 
XXIII. A verse is often found among Glyconics com- 
posed of a cretic and choriambus ; as in Eurip. Hel. 1356: 
parpos opy | as Everei. | 
Baré cépv | at Xapirés. 


XIV. Of Priapeian Verse. 


I. The Priapeian verse consists of a Glyconic and Pher- 
ecratic joined in one. Thus, 


a’ ne | | | oe or e& 
wr he eee — eee ee 


II. Of these forms it is probable that one was for the 
most part used to the exclusion of the rest; as by Anacreon: 

npior | Hod pév trp | tod || Newrod | pixpdv amo | Kras 

oivov | & ekéniov | xadov’ || viv & aBp | @s Epoeco | ay 

Varro | mpxrida 7p | Pig || xopdt | dv raid Gp | 7. 

III. The cesura is everywhere carefully observed. This 
metre appears to have been asynartete; and hence the 
hiatus in the following line given by the scholiast on 
Theocritus : 


av eps | pév mapa ris | O€od ||av exa | AEcoars. thy | a. 


XV. Of Eupolidean Verse. 
I. The Eupolidean verse, which is peculiar to the comic 
poets, consists of a Glyconic verse having a choriambus at 
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the end, and another like member, in which is a cretic 
instead of a choriambus. 

II. In the base are found a trochee, iambus, spondee, 
and sometimes a tribrach. Thus, 


~LL-||" a oe 
[asl =] 
6é | ape | vor KaTEPO \| mpos w b | pas € | eve pas. 
bOpov | &§ axp | od maxd rois || watdé | ots iv | Hv yedds. 


XVI. Of Cratinean Verse. 

I. The Cratinean verse differs from the Eupolidean in 
the first portion only, in which it has a choriambus and an 
iambic dipodia. Thus, 

mavra popit | a mavr | & roAp | yra | rode | TH x5po. 

II. The cesura, as in the line here given, is often 

neglected. 


XVII. Of Polyschematistie Verse. 


I. This name is applied to verses whose composition is 
so irregular and variable that they cannot be classed with 
propriety under any particular head. In other words, 
polyschematistic verses are those which consist of entirely 
regular feet. Thus, 


Oidinsda | Bpdrav obSe | vai pixipit | 6. (Cd. T. 1195.) 


XVIII. Of Prosodiac Verse. 
This appellation is given to a verse in which choriambics 
are mixed with Ionics or peons. Thus, 


1. Dimeter Acataleetic. 
vijpara Bt ||éro wed3. (Orest. 1431.) 
2. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
porrav & Grd | cat xdpdror | ov. (Hee. 905.) 
paorov tmep | reAdOv7’ Evid | dv. (Orest. 832.) 


3. Trimeter Catalectic. 
Adiveois | “Aupidvis | dpyivots. (Phen. 114.) 
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4. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
peyanrad 8¢ | ris divdpis | 8% Gdacrdp | dv. (Orest. 1562.) 


XIX. Of Asynartete Verse. 

I. This name is given to those verses which consist of 
two different measures united into one line. 

II. The name denotes that the union is not a close one 
(dovvaprnros, i.e., “not jointed together”), and, in fact, 
the last syllable of the first member of the line may be either 
long or short, just as if it were the final syllable of a 
separate line. On this same principle, too, a hiatus is 
allowed between the two measures. Thus, 

Seid | deivai || werdv | Oapeév. Troch. syz.+Iamb. syz.' 

aidiviy | aidwvir || apxay | Oavarov. Daet. dim.+Anap. mon. 

enidepy | tv as || mévoy | és cov | av. Anap. mon.-+-Iamb. 
penth. 

III. The metre of Archilochus is this, in which he uni- 
formly observed the cesura : 


— cavt--- [~-=ll--]--1-= 

“Epacpov | 187 Xap | Trae | xpHpa | rot ye | dowry. 

IV. Another measure employed by the same poet, and 
imitated by Horace (Od. 1, 4), is as follows : 

a SSS = +S s IJ -e -T = + 
otk €6’ 5 | pas Gadd | cis ard | Adv pda" || nappe | rat yap | 
707. 

V. Another asynartete verse of Archilochus, which 

Horace has imitated in epode 11, is as follows: 
~~~ |-~~|=]5-|~-15-1~- 


GAG p’ 5 | AdotpE | Ais || b ’raip | =F 8apv | & rai | wdGds. 














1 A verse of this kind, in which a trochaic is followed by an iambic 
syzygy, or vice versa, is termed periodicus. 


PART III. 


—@-—~ 


CHORAL SCANNING! 


OF THE 


PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


Vss. 114—19. 


ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 
1. "A, a, a, éa. 
2. ris dya | ris dpa | mpdcerra | p adeyyis, 
3. Odcatris 4 | Bpdretis 7 | Kexpaper7 ; 
4. ixérd réppovi | dv ext miryov, 
5. mover Epav | Oedpis, 7 | ri 89 G€Aav ; 
6. Sparé deep | driv pe dic | worpov Bor. 





1, Extra metrum.*® 

2. Bacchic tetrameter. 
3. Antispastic trimeter.® 
4, Antispastic dimeter. 
5. Antispastic trimeter. 
6. Antispastic trimeter. 


Vss. 120—127. 


ANAPASTIC MEASURE, 
1, rav Aids | ExOpav, || rév waa | ¢ Béois || 
2. 80 anéx6 | etas || EAOdxO | Sxdcoi || 
3. thv Alés | adAqy || ciroiyy | edow || 
4, dia riv | Atay || PASTA | ra Bpdray || 
' We have included under this general head not only anapestics 
but parts of the play, also, not uttered by the chorus, but where the 
measure employed is of a choral nature ; as in the piece first given. 
* Exclamations, not included in any measure. 
+ [By reading @edcvros with Dindorf, we may term this verse an 
iambic trimeter ; so also vv. 5, 6.] 
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5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


KH SOONAE PWD 


peed eet 


oaiioaed , 
mMOOON ROP WHE 


COSTS? Ui CONS 


CHORAL SCANNING 
5 hed | ri wo7’ ai || xivabiop | a Kdvea || 
médias ot | var || aiOip | 8 Edadpais || 
arépiyav | pirats || txdod | pier || 
ray pot | PsPépov || rd mpdcepr | ov. ( Parcemiac.) 





Vss. 128—138 (Leipsic ed. 128—185). 


STROPHE ff’. 


. Mader Popa | Ons" Prdia - 
. yap-nde rag | ts mrepvyor 
. Odais GpirrA | ais rpoceBa 


rovoe Tayov, | TaTp@as 
poyis mapeur | ovad ppevas* 
kpainvopop | ot dé p’ é | men ar | avpar 





. Kkrimov yap a | x@ xadjvBos 
. digkév avrp | av pixiv, ex & 
. Emdrnge pod | 


rav Oépépar | tv aida: ai- 


. Oqv & amé | dds 5x | G wrEp | arg 





. Glyconic polyschematistic. 


The same measure. 
Fhe same measure. 
Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


. Glyconic polyschematistic. 


Logacedic. 


. Glyconic polyschematistic. 
. The same measure. 
. Antispastic [or iambic] monometer. 


Choriambic dimeter acatalectic. 
Logacedic. 
Vss. 189—146 (Leipsic ed. 136—143). 


ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 


. At at | ai ail|- 


rhs TOAD | rEexvou || THOVOS | Exydva || 
Tou Tépt | nacav @ || cidioe | Spevod || 


. x05v axon | Are || pedpart | maidés || 


TAT POS @ | keavoo || depxOqr’ | ecider 6” || 


. oi | déope || mpoordpr | aras || 
. ride hip | Gyyis || cxdwedois | év axpois || 
- ppovpav | afi || Ab CxHRe | 6. (Parcemiac.) 
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Vss. 147—157 (Leipsic ed. 144—151). 
ANTISTROPHE f’, corresponding line for line with StropEE £’. 
Aciooa, Upopi | Get, poPepa & 

Epoicty doo | ots Gpiyry 

mpoonke wAnp | ns daxpiov 

cov dépas eta | Bovo7 

. mérpais mpocad | aivopevov 

raiod’ ada | pavrodé | roti | Adpais 
véot yap ot | GKOVO MOL 

Kparova “Odvpm | ov* vedxpois 

8¢ 37 vdpois | 

. Zeis Gbérads | xpariver ra 

. mpw dé werd | dpia | viva | iorot 


y 8 


me oo 


Dorm or 


i 


Vss. 158—164 (Leipsie ed. 152—158). 


ANAP4AISTIC MEASURE. 


1, Et yap |p’ bro yay, || vepdev 1° | aiBod || 
2. rov véxpd | déypovss || ets’ awep | avrov | 
3. Tapripiy | Her, || S€rpois | advrois || 

4. dypids | wéddoas, || ds pi | ré és, || 

5. pare ris | ards || rotod’ Eve | yiber || 
6. viv 8 aid | Epiov || kwiyy? | 3 radas || 


= 


€xOpois | extxapr || & wérov6 | a. (Parcemiac.) 


Vss. 165—173 (Letpsic ed. 159—166). 

STropHe 7’. 

Tis ad¢ rAijo | ixapdios 

Géav Sr@ | rad’ Exixaps ; 

ris ov S0vacy | GAG Kakois 

. Teotat, diya | ye Atos; 6 8 Eni | Kdrads Get 

Gépévs | Gyvayrr || ov vo | oy, 

Sapvdrat | ovpavi | ay 

yevvir’ | ob8€ || ADE- 

et piv av | jexdpeo | 77 Kedp, | 7 wad. | pa rivt 

rav dtu | Adrév Ed | 7 Tis | apxar. 


* 


GOST Cre OO NY 


© 





. Antispastic [or iambic] dimeter. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 


Antispastic [or iambic] trimeter. 


09 NO 





boot pret 
mS DSI Oram 60 bt 


CHORAL SCANNING 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
Dactylic pentameter. 

Logacedic. 





Seen T 


Ves. 174—184 (Leipsic ed. 167—177). 
: ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
“H piv | x? nod, | xaiwép | xparépais || 


- Evy yui | Sredais || atkee | Spevod || 


xpeiav | e€et || paxipav | mpiravis || 


. deigat | 75 védr || Bovrcdw’ | TG’ Sroi || 
. oxqmrpav | ripas ||P axdavA | Grat || 


~~ +] -_ ww “= - - - - 
kai p’ ob | ri pert || yAdacois | metbois || 
éraot | daictv || OedEet | orépéas 7° || 


. ovmdr ar | ethas || rrigas | 73d Eya || 


karduay | vo || mpiv av e€ | aypiar || 


. d&opav | xadaon | mowas | re Tivew It 


rad ax | ias || Ajo | 7. (Paroemiac.) 





Vss. 185—193 (Leipsic ed. 178—185). 


ANTISTROPHE y’, corresponding line for line with SrrorHE 7: 


l. 


CO BO be 


LU pév Opdovs | ré Kai wikpais 

dvaiviv ovd | Ev Emixadas, 

ayav & rev | Epdordpeise 

eyas 8€ ppevas | Hpedioe | dia | Topas PsBs" 
dedia 8 adi | cals riyais, 


- wv w& - we w - 
. 1a Tore | ravde mov | av 


xem oe | Teppa || KeA- 
> 


cave’ Zoid | civ diy | Gra yip | AOE, | Kal xttip 
drdpa | poder zx | et Kpov | ov mais. 





Vss. 194—200 (Leipsie ed. 186—193). 


ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
O18, dri | rpaxus || cat map’ € | adra || 
75 Stxat | dv Exav || Zets* GAN’ | Eusras || 


» padaKS | yropar || 


[' epétice Turneb. Dindorf. Blomf. al.] 
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» Erai | 786, drav|| radry | paiody° || 

. Thy 8 drép | Guvor || ordpecas | dpy7», || 

. €tg GpO | pov Epot || kat Piddr | Fra || 

. omevdav | omeidavr || t 750 7£ | et. (Parcemiac.) 


“IO Oo 





Vss, 285—305 (Leipste ed. 277—297). 
ANAPRSTIC MEASURE. 
Ov a | xotcais || exe6a | Eas || 
Touro, pop | 7Gev. 
kat vov | dadp@ || 758i xpatay | Sovrév || 
. Oaxdv | mpddirova’, || atbépa | & ayvov || 
. mopov ot | ava, || dxpis | Eoog || 
xOdvi 778 | E wEAG || TOUS covs | BE mdvois || 
xpyta | diamavr || ds axove | at (Parcemiac.) 
« HKG | ddAtyAs || repua KEA | evOo7 || 
diaper | dpévos || pds vé, Hpdp | 7Oed, || 
10. rov mrépiy | oxy || rovd" ot | avo 
Ll. ywoapy | cropiar || arép ed | Civar’ || 
12. rais cais | d¢ rixais, |lio8i, ctv | Grya |} 
13. 1, ré yap | pe, ddxa, || Edyyevés | od7as || 
14. Evaivayk | aget, || xapis | ré yevois 
15. otk éor | tv dra | petlova | potpar || 
16. veipaiy, | 7 von 
17. yaoei | dé 1a8° ds || Erdp’, 008 | E parqy |} 
18. yapirs | yAdoceiv || Evi pot | pepe yap |t 
19. ofjpan’, | 5, ri xpi || oot Ein | mpacceiv || 
20. ob yap | mor’ Epes, || ds “OQ | Kedvoi || 
21. Pidds ear | ¢ Beat || Srepds | cot. (Parcemiac.) 


Co COST SO Ot pe OO DO 


Vss. 405—413 (Leipsic ed. 397—405). 

STROPHE ¥, 

. Sreva® ve ras | ovAopeEvas 

. TUXGS, TIpopuy | ev, Saxpioi- 

. oraxrav 8 an’ doo | av padivar! 

. Peds, mapet | av voriois 

. €reySe Way | ais’ Gueyap- 

. Ta yap rade | Zeis iors 





> St Co ROS 





(' “* Glyconeum Polyschematistum respondet Choriambico Dimetto. 
4’ tamen ante dm’ forsitan delendum ; et plenius post vocem Mpounded 
pungendum.’’—Burneius.] 
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7: 
8, 
9. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


CHORAL SCANNING 


vopois kpariv | av, ime py 
davov Oéois | roict wapos - 
Scixviolv aixpay. | 





Glyconic polyschematistic. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 


. The same measure. 
. The same measure. 


5 
6 
8 
8 
9 


The same measure. 


. The same measure. 
. Dochmiac monometer [or iambic monom. hyperc. ]. 


Vss. 414-422 (Leipsic ed. 406—414). 


ANTISTROPHE 9, corresponding line for line with Srropze /. 


1, 


Gt om OO SD 


1, 
2. 
3. 


Iporaca & 7 | 3b ordvoev 


. A€AaKeE x@p | a, peyano~ 
» oxiipivi t apx | aiémpemy! 


orévovot ray | ody Evvopai- 


- = v bead - wo ow - > 
. povav te tin | Gy, Orbcot T 
. Emoikov ayv | as“ Aatas 


€dds véwovT | al, peyado- 
aorovoist cois | mippiot ciy- 


. kapvotot Ovijrot. | 


Ves. 423—A27 (Leipsic ed. 415—419). 


STROPHE é. 


- Kodxid | ds 7 || yas év | otxoi cll 


mapbev | ot pax l| as @ | TPEOTOL l| 
kat UK | js dp || Ads | oF yas || 


. Egxarov rom | dy audi Mai- 
. Griv Exova | t Aiuvar. 





Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 





1 Choriambic dimeter. 
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4. Antispastic dimeter.' 
5. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 428— 32 (Leipsic ed. 420—424). 
ANTISTROPHE €¢, corresponding line for line with SrropHE ¢. 
1. “ApaBi | as 7° dp || etdv | avdos, || 
2. wi | Kpppvor || & ot rod | topa || 
3. Kavxio | ot wed | ds vép | dvrai, || 
4. daids orpir | ds, S£impap- 
5. oot Bpéuay | ev aixpais. 


Vss. 483—444 (Leipsic ed. 425—435). 

ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 

Movov 59 mpoc8 | €v addbv Ev | rivoicty dap- 

évr’ Gkip | avrode | rots 

Tiravit opais | eicidopav Oar, 

. “Arka, os ai | év inépdxav 

. obévos kparaioy | 

ovpivi | dv ré wd | Gv 

VOTOLT WW VITO | Baoraei. 

Bia dé wovr | tos Krvdadv | Eip- 

minrayv, orévet | Bidds, Kedaw | ds & 

. Gidds tard | Bpeper piixds | yas, 

nayat 8 ayvopp | trav worauav | orev- 

12. ovat | Gdryés || orxrpor. | ° 


a * 


* . . 


mnt 
SODNIA OPW 


jot 
— 
* 





. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Dochmiac dimeter. 

Antispastic dimeter. 

Dochmiac monometer. 

Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 
Antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 
11. The same measure. 

12. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic [or ithyphallic]. 


CONT OTR G9 BO 


é 


—_ 
- 


[' Rather Glyconic; to be scanned thus : 
éoxa | Tov rowdy au | pi Mai-] 
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Vss. 5385—546 (Leipsic ed, 527—535). 

STROPHE oT. 

Mjddp’ 6 | wavra rep | op 

. cir’ Eu | a yro- || 

Pa Kpdrés | Gvrima | dav Zevs, 

pid’ = | Avs || 

caipi Gé | ovs dot | ais Bow- 

. ais wort | viocdpe | va 

. Boviy | ois, map’ || 

+ Qxéay | 008 razp | ds 

- aoBécrov ropor, 

- pnd Gdrir | oipi Ady | ois 

» Dra | pot 7ré8" || Eppev | 01, kat || 


- pmor | Exrix || ei. 


at dt 


‘ apadlll aeell oe) 
woe COM QVWSEW 


—s— 


Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Trochaic monometer. 

Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic trimeter. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
- Dochmiac monometer. _ 
Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
11. Trochaic dimeter. 

12. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


juvel 
PO COSTS Orb tO 





Vss. 547—558 (Leipsic ed. 536—548),. 
ANTISTROPHE ov’, corresponding line for line with STRoPHE ¢7’ 
. Hi ri | bapoadé | ais 
. Tov piixp | dv reiv- || 
. ey Bidv | eAmiot, | pavais 
. Gipdv | addai- || 
. ovody év | ethpdcir | ais’ dpiac- 

- @ 8€ cé | dépxopev | 7 
- pupt | ois pox6- || 
8. ois bia | xvaidper | dv. 


“ID Or ih 0 to = 
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9, * * * * * * 1 


10. Zvi yap | ot rpdpé | av, 
Ll. é tt | & yap || a o€8 | «¢ Obar- || 


12. ots ay | av, Upozp || 76e0. 





Vss. 559—567 (Leipsic ed. 546—553). 
STROPHE ¢". 
Dep’ dras | dxapis || xapis, d | Pids, etre || 
€ mov | tis GAk || a; 


tS 


3. ris Epa | pépiar || 

4. apnk | ist od8 || Edépx0 | Hs 

5. dAtyd | dpaviar || 

6. aki | xiv io || Sveip | dv a || 73 dar | av 
7. adaov | * * * || yevds Ep | mérddiop- || 
8. evov ov | more ray || Atés app | oviay || 

9. Ovarav mape€ || ta | ot Bova || ai. 





Anapestic dimeter. 

. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
. Anapestic monometer. 

. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Anapestic monometer. 

6. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

7. Anapestic dimeter. 

8. The same measure. 

9. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


ot pm GO Ne 


se 


; Vss. 568—576 (Leipsic ed. 554—561). 
ANTISTROPHE ¢”, corresponding line for line with Srrorue ¢. 
1. Epador | rade, cas || rpdct8oie’ | drdas || 
2. roxas, | Ipop7 || bev" 
3. 70 Siaud | wid» || 
4, 8€ pot | perdas || mpocerr | a 
5. 71008", Exew | 60,07" ap- | 
6. pi Aodrp | & Kat || A€xds | ody d || pevat | ody 
' A line is wanting here to answer to the corresponding one in the 
strophe. 
® A trisyllabic word is wanting in this line. Blomfield suggests 


wepérav ; Burney dads, changing at the same time the preceding 
é&Aadv into dAaay. 


120 


ad 


$0 8D 


a 


© CO NI S? ST CO ND 


CHORAL SCANNING 


tora | Tt yapay, || Or€ trav | opora- || 


. tplov edy | ots a || yayés “H | oidvar || 
. miday | Sapapr || & xoiv | SdExrp || dv. 


Ves. 577—581 (Leipsic ed. 562—566). 


ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 


. Tis yh, | ri yévis, || tiv po | Aevoceir || 
. TOvdE XGA | Woirs || Ev werpiv | oicr || 


xeqat | dpévor ; || rivds a | mAckias || 
mowvais | Od€xet ; || ofpAv | Sv, Sa7 || 
yas 7 | poyepa || wémdav7_ | pat. (Parcemiac.) 


Vss. 582—607 (Leipsic ed. 567—588). 


ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 


*A a, €a €a" 
. xptet tis ad pe | radaivay otrrpos, 
. eadbv “Apy | od yijyévots, | Ged’ & Sa, | PdBovpat 


rov pipiam | ov etodpao | & Botrav. 


. 5 dé mopevérat | ddrtHv Spy Exar, 
wv =ty - wv = Ms betes ol - - 
. dv ovd€e Kar | Oavovré yai | a xevGer. 
. GAG pe ray | radaiwviy 
. €& Evépav mepar | Kivizyérei, 
. mrava TE vio | ty ava rav mapa | Alay Wapypdr, 
. Ud SE Kipomdaor | bs drdBet Sovag 
. axéras | 


hod wv = wv Ld 
imvodsrav vopor. | 


. 1 td, | wot roi, TH 7, 
- - - - vv «yy - - v «= 
16 10 Th pe ay | ovot rHAE | mayxrot whavai. 
re vov > = vo ww - 
. TL MOTE Ly @ | Kpovie Tat, 


ri wore taicd ev | ELevéas evpav 
apaprovody | ev mipovaiciy 

é é 

oiorpHAare@ Sé | depart SetAatav 
mipaxomby ade ; | retpeis mipt prekov, 
= w ww vy = v ~ - v= = 

i xO5vi KaADpoy, | 7 wivrioiciy 


. baxéot dds Bop | av, pHdE pot 
. POsvions evy | piray avag. 


GOdiv pe wOdAD | wAayxrot wravai 
yeyopvaka | atv, ovd Exe 
pabeiv SrA mH | povas Gdvgd. 
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. Extra metrum. ~ 

. Dochmiac dimeter.' 

. Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 
Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 
. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 
. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 
. Dochmiac and antispastic. 

. Antispastic trimeter. 

10. Dochmiac dimeter. 

11. Cretic monometer. 

12. Antispastic monometer. 

13. Antispastic dimeter. 

14. Antispastic trimeter. 

15. Cretic dimeter [or Peonic ]. 
16. Antispastic and dochmiac[orantispastic dim. hyp. ]. 
17. The same measure. 

18. Extra metrum. 

19. Dochmiac dimeter. 

20. The same measure. 

21. The same measure. 

22. Antispastic dimeter. 

23. The same measure. 

24. The same measure. 

25. The same measure. 

26. Dochmiac dimeter. 


CONT > OT ODO 


Vss. 613 —629 (Leipsic ed. 594—609). 
ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 
. d6év Epot ot wa | tps Svip ariveis 
. etme por | 
. TE poyépa, ris dv, | tis apa p’, d radas, 
. Tay radat | rapdy ad 
. Ervpa mpoobpiecis | 
. O€dcavrov | 8€ vocdy Svipioas 
. & papa | et pé xpi | odd Kév- 


- vwyyv = 


Donan Od 


{} The first dochmiac is irregular, in ending with a short syllable 
(ué) instead of along: so again in lines . 19, 20, 21.] 
G 


11. 


SOON OAR’ DE 


—_ 


CHORAL SCANNING 


. oxiprnparar 8€ | victiciv dixiais 

. AaBpicairds HA | Ody Exixdrot | ot pHdeow | dapeicd 
. diadaipivar | 8€ rivés, oi, = E, or 

. Eyd, poyou | civ; GAA pot 

. Topas Texphpov, | b ri pw Eraupéever 

. nabeiv ri pa xpa’ | rt Pappaxoy 

. vdood, deikdv, et | wep otc Oa" Opoet, 


. ppaté ra | diomdave | rapbéve. 





Dochmiac dimeter. 
Cretic monometer. 


. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. Cretic dimeter. 


Dochmiac monometer. 


. Antispastic and dochmiac. 
. Cretic trimeter. 
. Dochmiac monometer. 


Extra metrum. 
Dochmiac dimeter. 
Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 


. Antispastic and dochmiac. 
. Antispastic dimeter. 


Dochmiac dimeter. 


. Dochmiac and antispastic. 
. The same measure, 
-Cretic trimeter. 





Vss. 706—718 (Leipsic ed. 688—694). 


ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 


4 
. Ea éa 


. amexe fev | 


-~ w F - ww % ~ 
obmbr ovmér | ni- 


. xovv Eévois pod | «i- 
. chai Adyous | 


és ako | av €p || av 


. 008’ ad¢ b00 | Gard, kat | dicoirra 
. mpard, Avpara | 


Seipar aud- | 
Ket Kevrp@ i | xety Wuxay Epa 
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1]. tw Ww, | 


12. potpa, | potpa, méppx’ | cic- 
13. Wotod mpag | ty “Iods. | 





], Extra metrum. 
2. Cretic measure [or Pzonic ]. 
3. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
4. The same measure. 
5. Cretic monometer. 
6. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
7. Antispastictrimeter catalectic [oriamb. trim. cat. ]. 
8. Antispastic monometer [or dactylic dimeter]. 
9. Cretic monometer, 
10. Dochmiac dimeter. 
11. Antispastic monometer. 
12. Pherecratic, commencing with trochee. 
13. Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 898—908 (Leipsic ed. 876—885). 


ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
1. “ENZAed, | EAL, | 
2. Und p av | opaxédas || Kai ppevd | mrijyeis || 
3. paviat | Garrrota’, || otorpov | & apdis || 
4, xpiet | p Grips. || 
5. xpadia | dé PoBo || ppeva ax | tel. || 
6. rpdxddiy | etrai || 8 ppd’ € | Arydjy, || 
7. €6 | dé Spdpod || PEpopat, | Adoorjs || 
8. mvevpari | papyd, || yAdoors | axparis” || 
9. ObrEpot | SE ASyor || waiote’ | ciki || 
10. oriyuis | mpés xi || paiotv dr | 7s. (Paroemiac.) 


Vss. 909—918 (Leipsic ed. 886—892)." 
STROPHE 7%. . 
1. “H addis, | 7 cddis | Fr, ds 
2. mparis | ev yrop- || 
3. @ 768 € | Baoracé | Kai yAcoo- 
4. a de pvOordOy | Aoev, 
3. as TO | Kndevo= 
6. at Kid’ € | avriv ap | iored- 
G2 


~~ 


m=O pm msn ur WD =. 


a) 


ANTISTROPHE 4%, sighs feito, line for line with STROPHE %. \ 


— 
Pd 


1. 


SP ere 


CHORAL SCANNING 


. €t paxp | ¢ Dp’ Kai || pyre | Tay TovT- || 
re dia | Opimripev Ov, 
<M | ray yev- l| 


va peya | AvVOpED | ov 
i | xépv7 || ray € | paored || oat. 





. Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic trimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic dimeter. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Trochaic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


Vss. 919-—929 (Leipsic ed. 893—899). 


. Minore | pnTOTE | pe @ pot- 
. par * | * * | ! 

ee exe | ay Atds | edva-* 

. teipav 18 | oto be wed | ovoar’ 


; pide | mraber- ll 


Hy yape ra tivit | rav e€ 


° ovpap | ov* rapB|| d yap | aorép- || 

‘ yavepa | mapbevi av 

. europ | oo “I- || 

. obs peya | Samrope | vay 

. ddomda | vots”Hp || as GA | rez || ais. 


Vss. 930—938 (Leipsic ed. 900—905). 
EPODE- 
“Epot & dri pev | cuadds 5 yapos 


a apofos, ov | 


3. 


a 


828i" | pHde || Kpetoodr- | 


' Three syllables wanting : _ 
? A syllable wanting. 
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. ov GE | dy Ep || as 

vf = v «= wv - - ~ 4 te | 
. Gpixrov spp | & mpood€epxoirs p’. 
Gmoddepis 58¢ | y & wbAEpSs, Grd pa 
. Mopipds’ ov8’ Exa | ris avy yévoipav" 
. tav Aids yap || ovx dpa ; 
party ra | pi-yoiu’ av. 


CO DID orp 





. Antispastic dimeter. 

. Cretic monometer. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. . 
. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
. Antispastic and dochmiac. 

The same measures. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


© COST D OR Ww DO 


Vss. 1075—1128 (Leipsic ed. 10839—1092). 
ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 

1, Eiddri | rot pot || raod’ ayy | érias || 
2. 38 €60 | wEEev, || macyxei | BE Kaixds || 
3. ExOpiv im’ | ExOpav, || ovdév a | cixés. || 
4. mpos tair’, | En’ Epor || pirréod | & per || 
5. mipos apd | ixis || Bdorpixds, | adap 9 || 
6. Epedit | EoOa || Bpavr7, | odiixer@ 7 || 
7. aypiav | avépar* || xO5va 8’ x | wVOpevar || 
8. avrais | pifais || rvetpa xpad | aivoi, || 
9 





. xopa S€ | ovoid || rpayet | padi || 
10. <dyxao | civ || ray 7 0d | paviay || 


11. dorpav | di5dods, || és rE KEA | aivor || 

12. Taprapdy | apdqpy || pret | = depas || 

13. rovpiy, & | vatyxis || oréppais | divais’ || 

14. navras | tye y ov || Oavardo | ct. (Parcemiac.) 
15. Towde | pévrot || roy ppevd | wrjxrav || 

16. Botrdetp | ar’ Eni || 7° Eoriv ax | otcat. || 

17. ri yap Edd | cirret || pi mapa | maieiy, || 

18. ef pad | ariyay || ri yada | paviar ; || 

19. GAX’ ody | pes || ¥ at app | dctvais || 

20. Evyxapy | ovat || rais rovd | €, roar || 


[' Blomf. rpocdpdro pe. ] 


126 


21. 
22. 
23. 


CHORAL SCANNING, 
pera mot | xapeir’ || ex ravd | € Odds" || 
pi p eviis | Tudy |] HAE | doz || 
Bpavrijs | pixnp’ | arépapv | dv. (Parcemiac.) 


. “AAG tt | Haver || kat mapa | piGod pr || 
. 6 tt Kat | meiceis’ || ov yap | d7 rod || 

. rovrs ye | rAprov || mapecd | pis ers. || 
. mas pe KER | eveis || KaxdrAr | aoxew; || 

. pera rovd? | 6 ri xpq || maorxev | EOEAG || 


tous yap | mpdddras || pioety | Epador’ || 


KouK €or | t vooos, 


. rod’ qv | ri arent || tod padr | dv. (Parcemiac.) 
. “AA ody | pEpricd’, || aya | mpdrEya || 

» pide od aris || Ojpa | Ocicai || 

+ pepynod 

. @s Zeis | dpas || ets amps | drrov || 

. wip eto | EBadEev* || wip Sir’, | adrat d || 


€ rdyny, || ude wor’ | ctrAF || 


pds | avras* | eidvt | at yap, || 


. xouk && | aidyis, || ovde AaOp | aids, || 

. eis Gxép | avrav || Sixrvdv | arjs | 

- EuTrExO | joecG || tn’ avot | ds. (Parcemiac.) 
Kai pay | Epye || xovK ext | pide 


x9av céoad | etrat 


. Bpixia | 8 axa || mapapi | xarar || 
. Bpovrijs, | EALKES | & éxdapr | OUTE 4 


orépimijs | (amvpoi, || erpopBot | S€ Koviv || 


- €tAioo | ovat’ || cxipra | 8 avépar | 

. mvedpara | mavray, || ets GAA | Aa || 

. oracly dy | rimvoir || amddeix | vipeva’ || 

. kdvréra | paxrat || 8’ atOjp | rovre. || 

- road | én Epor || pry | Aiodér || 

- tedxova | & PoBov || oretxet | Pavépas. || 

- © py | rpds Enis || c€Bas, & | wavray 

- atOnp | Kotor || hads eid | tocar, || 

. Eadpas | pw as Ex || dix macy | dG. (Parcemiac.) 


1 OSI or Oy ND 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


CHORAL SCANNING 


OF THE 


AJAX FLAGELLIFER. 


Vss. 184—171. 


ANAPAZSTIC MEASURE. 


. Tehapav | t rai, || ris ap | tpirod || 
. Dadapiv | ds Exar || BaOpov ayy | wrod || 
. o& pév ed | mpacadrr’ || Exixaip || G. (Parcemiac.) 


SE 8 Srav | AHA || As 7 | Capers || 


. ASySs Ex | Adviidy || Kcix5Opods | exiBh, || 
. peyav oxy | dv Exe, || kat rEPSB | jyai, || 


arivis | os opp || &weAct | ds. (Parcemiac.) 


. “Qs kat | ris viv || POtpEvis | vixras || 
. péyarot | GdpiBor || Kkaréxod0’ | jpas || 


et dia | KAcwd, || o€ tov tm | Opav7 || 
etar | eriBavr’, || oAEcat | Aavaar || 


. Bora xai | retary, || 
. Amép | Sdptrjr || r5s Ex’ Hv | AowrA, || 
. kretvovr’ | aibdy || t cidip | d. (Parcemiac.) 


t 


. Toovad | € Adyods || WiOvpods | mAGocAr || 

. eis Or | & Hépet || raciv”08 | does || 

. Kat opodpa | meibet || wept yap | cod vir || 

. evreior | & A€yel, || Kat was | 5 Krav || 

. Tov ret | avrds || xatpet | padXdr || 

. trois gos | Gxéciv || KadvBpit | dv. (Parcemiac.) 
. Tov yap | peéyaddr || pixar | iis || 


ovk dv dp | aprot” || kara 8 av | ris god || 


. toiair | & Aéyar, || obK av | meibor || 

. pos yap | tov ExovO || 6 HOdvis | Eprret’ || 
. xairot | opixpot || peyaddv | xapis |] 
. oparepov | mipyod || Popa wEA | Svrai || 


pera yap | peyadady | Batés a | pio’ ay, || 

kai peyis | SpOo || tard pixp | drépay" || 

GAX’ ob | Svvaror || rots avd | jrovs || 

rovrav | yrapas || rpddidaox | civ. (Parcemiac.) 
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31. “Yd rot | ovray || dvSpav | dope || 

32. x’ jyeis | obey || cbéviper || xpas rair’ || 
33. amaréet | GoOai | cov xap | ts, avaé. || 

34. GAN’ bré | yap 89 || 75 cov Sup | awedpay, || 
35. mariyove | ty, aré || river | ayéAat | 

36. péyiv at | yirioy & || trddeto | avres || 

37. rity’ av c& | aidvis, || et ot hav | exis || 

38. city | met || av addy | ot. (Parcemiac.) 


Vss. 172—181 (Leipsic ed. 172—182). 


STROPHE d. 

1. “H pa o€ | Tavpdmi | Aa Ads | “Aprépis, 

2. & peyar | a daris | a 
| 3. partp aioyiv | as euas, 

4. dp | pace ravda | pois Eni | Bois ye | daias, 

5. f | wot rivds vi | nas axapra | rov xapw, 

6. 7 pa kdb | rev eva | pav 

7. Wevod | etoad Sapois | cir’ Eda | PABOXE | ais, 

8. iH | xarndOapag | et riv Ev | var | os 

9. poph | av Exadv Edv | ob dSdpds | Evvixt | ots 
10. payavais € | riotrd | AdBav. 





- Dactylic tetrameter. 

. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 

. Epitritic and cretic monometers. 

. Iambelegus hypercatalectic. ' 

. Epitritic dimeter with anacrusis, and cretic [or 
iambic trimeter]. 

. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 

. Tambelegus. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

10. Epitritic monometer and Adonic.* 


1 The iambelegus is ranked under concrete numbers, and consists of 
a second epitritic monometer with an anacrusis, and a dactylic dimetet 
hypercatalectic [or, an iambic monom. hypercat.]. Herm. Elem. 
Docir. Metr. p. 425, seq., Glasg. ed. 

® The last syllable of the epitrite is doubtful, or, in other words, 
admits a short for a long, but only when it is followed either by other 
numbers, as dactylic or cretic, or by another member formed of epi- 
trites. Compare the ninth verse of the antistrophe that follows. 


Ct de GO DD 


Cons 


— 
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Vss. 182—191 (Leipsic ed. 188—193). 


ANTISTROPHE 4. 





1. Ob mire | yap ppevd | Oev y En’ & | piorépa, 

2. mat Tedd | pavis, EB | as 

3. TooCdy, Ev mrotpy | ais Tirvav" 

4. 4 | Kot yap av bet | a vdods' | GAN arp | Toi 
5. Kat | Zeis xaxav cat | Poids “Apyet | av pariv. 
6. «¢ 8° wd | Baddope | vor 

7. Kdérr | ovat piOots | ot peyd | Aoi BaciA | js, 
8. 4 | ras doarod | Siotpi | dav yevé | as, 

9. py, | pi pw, avag, €6’, | a8 Epad | ots KAtot | ais 
10, dpp? éxdv, xix | av pariv ap7. 


* Ves. 192—198 (Leipsic ed. 194—200). 
EPODE.- 
1. “AAN’ avd | EE E8pav | av | Sod | papa || dvi 
2. ornpit | «t wire | rad’ | dyav | i || vxdrj, 
3. drayv | ovpaviay | préyav. 
4. &xOp | av vPpis d8 | a | rapBira 
5. dpparat éy | evavep | ots Baoo | ais 
6. navrav xayxatorr | dv yAdooais 
7. Bapiadyjr’ Epot | 8 ayds Earaxéev. 





1. Dactylic dimeter hyperc. and iambic dim. brach. 
2. The same measure. 

3. Glyconic. 

4. Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. | 

5. Epitritic monometer and dactylic dim. hyperc. 
6. Dochmiac dimeter catalectic.® 

7- Dochmiac and antispast. 


——. 


Vss. 199—218 (Leipsic ed. 201—220). 
ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
1. Nads dy | dyot || ris AT | avrés, || 
2. yevéas | xOdviav || am’ “Epex6 | ciday, || 


1 * Catalectico (Glyconeo) interdum molossus adjicitur.” (Herm. 
Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 361, ed. Glasg.) 

* Compare isch. Pers, 978, 7 kai tév Tlepowy; and 678, raca 7a 
oa (Burn. Tent. p. xxiii., n. xiii. ; p. xv., n. xiii.) 


a3 
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3. Exopev | ordvayas || ot Kid | Spevor || 

4. rod Téda | pars || r7dr5GEv | otKod. || 

5. viv yap 6 | deivis, || peyas, d | poxparis || 

6. Alas | Od5dEp@ || 

7. xetrat | xetpar || t vdoq || cas. (Parcemiac.) 
8. TiS Evgrr | axrai |f ris a | peplas || 

9. wwé 98 | & Bapas; || 

10. mai rov | Spiyiod || oF Tédred | ravros, || 

11. rey’, Emet | o& Aéxas || SodpiA | Grav || 

12. oréptas | avexet || Oovpids | Aias: || 

13. dor otk | av Gidp || is vretr | ois. (Parcemiac.) 
14. Ids dir | & A€ya || Adyov app | Frov ; || 

15. Oavir@ | yap todr || rads Ex | redcet. || 

16. pavia | yap adovs || fyi 6 | Kreivis || 

17. vixrépis | Alas || awéha | BHOR. || 

18. rotatr’ | ay tois || oxjras | Evddv || 

19. xeipdda | ixra || opiyi’ aip | SBapi. || 

20. xeivot | xpqorip || t rav8p | os. (Parcemiac.) 


Vss. 219—227 (Leipsic ed. 221—232). 

STROPHE f’. 

» Otay | €87 || \aoas | avdpis || 

. abimis | ayyeri | av 

. Gtha | rdv, ov8 || € Heder | av, 

. Tay peyar | dv Liivic | dv vad | KAgloper | av, 

rav 5 péyas | pidds aeé | et. 

. oot, | PoBodp || at rd mpocepr | dv* wepiparr | ds avip 

. Oivetr | at, mipamdner | @ xept ody | Karaxras 

. Kédaiy | ois gipec | iv Bord, | at! 

Birip | as trr || dvd | pois. 


COnNAT p WN = 





. Iambic and trochaic monometers. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Dactylic pentameter catalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 7 

. Iambic monometer and choriambic trimeter cat.’ 


D> orm CO DS 


' This and the succeeding line may be united into one logacedic, 
consisting of a base, two dactyls, and four trochees. 

* Compare the remarks of Hermann on the choriambic catalexis, 
Elem, Doctr. Metr. p. 267, ed. Glasg. 


© Cos! 


— 
. 


OocN om Oh 


COMIHD SP ON = 
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Choriambic trimeter cat., preceded by an iambus. 


. Dactylic dimeter hyperc., preceded by an iambus. 
. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 228—239 (Letpsic ed. 233—244). 
ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
Q por | Keider, || xetBev ap’ | Fyiv || 


. S€opor | iy ayer || 7AvOE | rotuvar* 


@v Thy | peév €oe || opal’ Eni | yaias, || 


. ta d€ whevp | bxorray || Sty’ avepp | iyve® || 
. 805 8 apy | imbdas || kpiods | avEday, || 
. Tod pev | Keparjy || Kat yAdoo | av axpar || 


purret | Oépicas, || rov 8 dp6 | by ave || 


. xiovi | dyads || 


peydy im | deriv || pirip | & AGBar || 


. mace | Atyipa || paoriy | t did; || 
. Kiixa Sevy | afar || pppad’ & | Satpdr || 
. Kodeis | avdpar || Ebi8a€ || év. (Parcemiac.) 


Vss, 240—248 (Leipsic ed. 245—256). 


ANTISTROPHE f’. 


. “Opa | ri’ 7G || 85 Kap | a Ka || ' 


Avppiiot | Kpuyape | vor 


. modotv | Kray || ape | ai, 


ij Oddy | ctpéat | as Cé-ydv | eCope | voy 


. movromip@ | vat pedetv | at. 


roids | Epeoe || ovoty cmetd | as dixpareis | “Arpeidai 


. Ka Hy | av mepsBip | at AiddAedor | Sy apy 


Eivary | ev pera | rovde riz | cis, 


. tov aio’ | ama || rds ivy | et. 


Vs. 325, 328, 331 (Leipsic ed. 333, 336, 339). 


ANTISPASTICS. 
325. i poi poi. 
S00. <5 aat gen 
331. io mai mat. | 


ee ee 


' Hermann’s arrangement. Compare, however, the remarks of 
Wuader, ad loc. 
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325. Antispastic monometer. 
328. The same measure. 
331. The same measure. 


Vss, 340—344 (Leipsic ed. 348—353). 
STROPHE 7’. 
1. ia | 
2. piror vai Barat, | pdvot tuav piray, 
3. povot r EupevovT | és opOp vope, 
4. i808 | = pw of || Sv apr | t Kip || & how r ias || ve | 
(arijs || 
5. aGppidpipov xixreir | at. 


1. Iambus.! 

2. Dochmiac dimeter.? 

3. The same measure.* 

4. Iambic tetrameter. 

5. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalec. [or logacedic]}. 


Vss. 347—351 (Leipsic ed. 356—36] ). 
ANTISTROPHE 7. 
l. to 
2. yévis valas | apdyov réxvas, 
3. GAtiy ds eweBas | EXivodr mraray, * 
4. o€ rot, | cé ror || pdvdv | Seddpx« || & wotp | Evdv || Erapx 
| égovr’® || 


5, adda pe obvdaiké | dv. 


Vss. 354—356 (Letpsic ed. 364—366). 
STROPHE €. 
1. Spas rov Opaciv, | rov edxapdior, 
2. rv ev dalois | arpéorov pixais, 
3 


. Ev apoBois pé Onpo | ¢ deivav xepas ; 





ees ne 


' A single iambus, followed by a dochmiac verse, is of frequent 
occurrence in the tragic choruses. Consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. 
p- 115. 

_? Respecting the hiatus after the shortened final syllable in pévoi, 
consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 158, ed. Glasg. 

* Seidler, de Vers. Dochm., p. 15. 

4 In the first foot of this line two long are resolved into four short. 
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. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. The same measure. 
. The same measure. 


who 


Vss. 362—366 (Leipsic ed. 372—376).' 
STROPHE 07’. 
1. & die | popds, ds || xépt per | 
2. pedix | & rovs || dAdor | Spas, || 
3. ev & EdXixeoo | t Bova | ¢ xai || 
4, kdtrois | récay || atriXiois, | 
5. Epeuy | dv aip || edede | a. 





1. Anapestic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
2. Iambic dimeter. 

3. Choriambic and iambic monometer. 
4. Iambic and choriambic monometer. 
‘5. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 369—371 (Leipsie ed. 379—381). 
ANTISTROPHE €. 
1. io mavO Spay, | anavray 7 Get 
2. kdxay dpydvov, | réxvov Adpriod, 
3. Kakoriveoraroy | + adjpa orparov. 


Vss. 377 —381 (Lewsic ed. 387—391). 
ANTISTROPHE o7’. 
. & Zed, | mpdyovar || mpirarap, | 
. mas av | rov aip || vAdr | Gray, || 
. ExOpiv Grip | & rots | ré dio || 
» oapyas | oAEoO | as Bacireis, 
. Teds | Oavoip || t Kadr | ds. 


Om CoN 


e 


Vss. 3884—400 (Leipsic ed. 394—409). 
STROPHE ¢”. 
l. iw | 
2. oxiris Epav pads | * 
+ Line 360 (Leipsic ed. 370) is an antispastic monometer, ai ai a 
ai | like lines 325, 328, 331. 
* Respecting the short syllable made long here [and in v. 4] at the 
end of the dochmius, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 85. 
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3. tpeBis & hatvy | Srardv, ws Epot 

4. Eréo’, | EdecG || Ew’ otKHropa’ 

5. head | € ps ovr || € yap 

6. d&av yévds, 008 | apepiav | 

7. x’ G£ | Ys || Bremrev | rir’ ets || Sua | oty avOp || drav.? 
8. ard |p? a Ai || ds 

9. arxipa Ode 5- | 
10. AzOpisy ai | Ki€el. 

Ll. rot ris | ovv piy ||; 

12. mot por } dv per || a; 
13. ef r& | per POiv || et, PIA | 9%, 

14. roiod’ Sp | ob med | as 

15. papas | 8 aypais || mpooxeip | €64 || 
16. nas 8¢ | orparas || Simadr | ds av || pe 
17. xeipi pov | evoi. 





1. Iambus. 
2. Dochmiac monometer. 
3. Dochmiac dimeter. 
4. Iambic monometer and dochmius. 
5. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
6. Choriambic dimeter. 
7. Iambic trimeter and semantus trochee. 
8. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
9. Dochmiac monometer. ° 
10. Glyconic without a base.* 
11. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
12. The same measure. 
13. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
14. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
15. Iambic dimeter. 
16. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
17. Adonic. 


ee ce al Scapa ra ee 

! The word @eay forms one long syllable here. 

2 «¢ Qui in fine trimetri additus est pes, numero videtur trochzus se- 
mantus esse.’”’ Herm. ad Gd. R. 1328. 

3 Compare Hermann, ad loc. We have given his reading, although 
Wunder maintains that the first syllable of éA¢@p:ov cannot be thrown 
back to the preceding line. The latter editor makes bAEB DION aixifei @ 
dactyl (the long being resolved into two short) and molossus. Her- 
mann, on the contrary, makes the dochmius end in two short, resolved 
from one long. 

* Compare Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 361, ed. Glasg. 
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Vss. 4083—419 (Leipsic ed. 412—427). 


ANTISTROPHE &. 


v= 


i 

mopot adippobot | 

mipand tr Gvrpa, kat | vepos Emakrior, 

. odo | rddoy || pe Sapo re 87 

karet | xér Gud || ¢ Tpoi- | 

av xpovov' GAN | ovK ert ph ovK 

. ér aum | vids || €xovr | & rovr || 5 ris | ppdvav l| tora 
@ Ska | pardpi || ot 

. yetroves poat, | 

10. eippivés “Apy | etois = 

Ll. ovk ér’ | avdpa || pi 

12. ravd’ id | Ar’, Ex || Os 

13. eéép | ew péy || ody | ov-' 

14, rivi Tpot | a orpiir || ov* 

15. dépxOq | xGdvas || w5AGue” | ars || 

16. “EdAGy | Wis || ravdv | 8 drip || as 

17. Bde mpd | Ketpui. 


toe 


OOWIRP RK 





Vss. 589—598 (Leipsic ed. 596—608). 
STROPHE 7. 


"© Krew | & Baddipis | od pev | mov 

, vai | eis GAtmAay« | Tos | <ddaipar * 

. mao | w mépipavr | ds at | et 

. eyo | 8 6 Thay || dv wad | alos ad’ ov | xpovos 
. Wai | & pipy || d Acts | avi” drow | & pay | ov® 
. dy | npiOpos at | €v | evvapa 

« Xpor@ | TPUXOMEVOS 

. kaxay | ernid’ Exav 


CON GU GONE 


nnn Rh eee 

' We must read étepéw here asa trisyllable. Porson and Elmsley 
prefer ¢fep@ at once, but the Attic rule does not hold good in lyric 
verse. Compare Hermann, ad loc. 

2 The diphthong o: in the word Tpolay is shortened before the suc- 
ceeding vowel, and the first foot becomes a tribrach, answering to the 
trochee in the corresponding line of the strophe. Compare Spitzner, 
Gr. Pros. p. 7. 

2 Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 362, ed. Glasg. 

4 Compare line 195. 

5 We have adopted the reading recommended by Hermann. 
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9 vw w w vi 3tw iw - i 
¢ €Tl PE TOT adviceiy | 


10. rév anirpdmiv & | HA | Sy G || dav.2 





Glyconic hypercatalectic. 

Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. 
Glyconic hypercatalectic. 

. [ambic monometer and glyconic. 

Iambic monometer and glyconic hypercatalectic. 
Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. 
Iambus and choriambus. 

The same measure. 

Dochmiac monometer. 

Antispastic monometer and iamb. monom. hypercat. 


Sv OO bo 


ee 


bed 
DS © 


a 


Vs. 599—608 (Leipsic ed. 609—621). 


ANTISTROPHE 7. 


1. Kai por | dicbEpiimeir | ds At! as 

2. gv | Eoriv Efedp | os | @ pot por 

3. bei | a pavig | Evvadd | ds 

4. bv && | Emepy || mpw | 89 wore Oop | io 
- Kparoivr | €v~Ap || et vov | & ad ppévis ot | SBar | as 

6. Dir | ots peya wev8 | ds | edparai. 

7. ra mpw | & Epya xépow 

8. péyior | as apéras 

9. apira rap’ apirois | 

10. eno’ Exévé ped | Eois | “Arpeid || ais. 





Vss. 609—617 (Letpsic ed. 622—633). 
STROPHE @&. 
1. “H mov | madai || & pev | Evrpddis a | pea, 
2. reves | 8€ yap || a par | Hp viv Srav | vdcourr | a 
3. ppéevopus | pas ak || ovo7 | 
4. aihivoy | aidvov 
5. od8' oikrp | ds yidv dpy | ids aA | Bois 


ee eee 





a a ee ee 


' We have adopted the arrangement of Hermann. Compare schy- 
lus, Pers. 1055, di’ dv? avia | ; Agam. 1162, Ti 7155é Topsy aryav | ; Ke. 

* “ Versus antispasto incipit, quem sequitur penthemimeres iambi- 
cum.’ Herm, ad loc. 
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fiver | Sto pSpss GAN’ | SEtrdvois | pEv Gda6 
Opnuna | «t xépimAner | ot & 

tv oreépy | oiot mecovvr | at 

Sovmoi, | cat modi | Gs & | poypa | xatris. 


{ SIs 





. Iambic monometer and glyconic. 

. Iambic monometer and glyconic hypercatalectic. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Dactylic dimeter.' 

. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic, with base. 
Choriambic trimeter catalectic, with base. 

. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic, with base.* 
. The same measure. 

. Phalecian hendecasyllabic. 


tO COST OS Or mR WN = 


Vss. 618—626 (Leipsic ed. 634—645). 


ANTISTROPHE @, 


a 
* 


kpetroay | yap a5|| a xevOu | av 6 vdody || pardv - 
. bs Ex | matpa || as jx | Gy yevéas | dpior | ds 
TOANUTIOV | ov “A || xatov 

ovk Ext | civrpipots 

dpyais | Eumédds GAN | Exrds pir | et. 

. & thap | dv mirép ot | ay oe pévet | wiOecO | ai 

. mratdds | Svapdpov Gr | ay, 

. dv od | & tis Cbpey | &v 


aiay | Awixid | av & | rép6é | rovde. 


1 ON Ho p oto 


* 


Vss. 674—686 (Leipsic ed, 694—706). 
STROPHE (. 
. Eppié | par || t wept | xapas || 8 avewr | Spar. |} 
. id, to, lav, Hav, 
. ® Tay, | Mav Gdimdayer | € Kid- 
. avi | ds xtdvoxr | Brod 
. merpai | ds amd deip | adds 
. hav | 18, | Gear xdporoi | avaé, 
. 6 | mas por | Niotd Kyaoo | U dpx- 
8. qyar’ | airoda | 7 Eby | dv T | avis. 


1 This verse may also be scanned as a choriambus and iambus. 
® Called also a Pherecratic verse. 


Nour GW 
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9. viv yap € | wot per | et xp | evoal 

+) ixaiptay 8 imep | weddyeav pirov | avaé | “AmaXA || ov 
12. 6 | Aarts ed | yodoris 

13. Eyot | Etvet || js | 8c | & wavr | ds ed || hpar. 





Iambic trimeter. 

Dochmiac monometer. ' 

Glyconic. 

The same measure. 

The same measure. ° 

Glyconic, increased by a syllable before the base. 
The same measure. 

. Phalecian hendecasyllabic. 

9. Logacedic. 

10, 11. Dochmiac dimeter and iambic monom. hyperc. 
12. Glyconiec. 

13. Two iambic monometers hypercatalectic, the se- 
cond with anacrusis. 


COSTS Se LO NO 


Vss. 687—699 (Leipsic ed. 706—718). 


ANTISTROPHE lf, 


evo le év aiv || dv axis | am’ dup || araov | “Apis || 
ia, tea" vov avy 
vuv, @ | Zev mriipa deve | dv ev- 
dpep | ov meAaoat [ pads 
body | akiidday | véav 
dr’ | Alas | Aadimsvos | madw 
bc | av 8 ab | mavOira Oeop | v i ég- 
qvio’, | ebvopt | ad og8 | av Bey | tora 
. navO 5 pey | ds xpov | ds pap | aivet 
10. 1 xovdér avaddjrav | parigaiw ay et | re y ef | Gednt || 
11.f ay 
12. Ai | as peraveyy | do6 
13. Odpoo | 1 “Arpetd || ais | pey | GAdv || re vet | xiov., 


' Consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 35. The second vowel in 
the verse is shortened before the one that succeeds. 

2 In this and the three following verses Hermann gives a different 
arrangement. The mode adopted above, however, is sanctioned by 
Seidler (ep. ad Lobeck.) 

3 Consult Hermann, Elem. Metr. Doctr. p. 358, seq., ed. Glasg. 


_— 


ES 


A 
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mivos | rove || rover | Pépei. || 

7G, 74, 

ri yp | ode 28 || dv ty | 35 

xobdeis | Exiot || drat | we ovpp || abe | rdrds. || 


dou 


. Sovmrov | av Krv || o tiv | da. 
» par | yé va || ds Kow | SmAour || Spir | tay. || 


ri ovr On; 
mav ear | iBir || at wAcvp | Sv Ear || Epov | veadr. || 


. €xels our; 

. movov | ye 7A7O || ds Kovd | év ets || op | mAéov. || 
. GAN’ ob8’ | Epor || 89 rHv | ap’ HA || tod | BoA» || 

. KéACO | Sv a || Ap 088 | Gpod || d7A07 | paveis. || 





. lambic dimeter. 


Spondee (as part of an iambic line). 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
. lambic trimeter. 

. Iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 
. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
. Iambic trimeter. 

. Bacchic monometer. 

. lambic trimeter. 

. Bacchic monometer. 

. lambic trimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 


Vss. 860—868 (Leipsic ed. 879—890). 


STROPHE id. 


. Tis av 87a pot, | tis av Pitorovav 
. Gdiadav Ex | av aimvois aypas 


ris & | Adpria | Sav | Cav F pirav 


Booxipt | av ritapar tpis 

. tov & | pode || pov | et 750 | wAaQopevov etoowy 
. arvot | cxerAia yap 

ue ye Tov paxpav | Gdarav rover 

. ovpia | pi weAacat Spsp@ 

. GAN Gpévivov avdp | a pi | Aedooew [| Srov. | 





1 Or, in other words, iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 
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1. Dochmiac dimeter.! 

2. Antispastic and dochmiac monometers. 

3. Dactylic dimeter hypercat. and dochmiac monom. * 
4. Dactylic and dochmiac monometers. 

5. Iambic. penthem., dactylic, and dochmiac monom. 
6. Cretic dimeter. : 

7. Dochmiac dimeter. 

8. Cretic and dochmiac monometers.$ 

9. Dochmiac monometer and ischiorrhogic iambic.* 


VERSE _ 
869. iad pot 
871. ia rAq 
875. ri 8 gory 
878. & pot 

879. & | pot xiré | mepvev av | aé 

880. rovdé civ | airay & radas. 

881. @ radat | fody yivai. | 

886. @ pot ends Gras | ots ap’ aipaybijs, 

887. adpaxros pirar | 

888. éy | 58" 6 mavra | xahds 5 | wavr’ aidp | ts 
889. xirj | pEd7 || of ma | ma 

890. xeirai 5 | dierpané | dds 

891. due | dviipis | Alas ; 





869. Antispastic monometer. 

871. The same measure. 

875. Bacchic monometer. 

878. Dochmiac monometer.°* 

879. Dactylic trimeter catalectic, with anacrusis. 
880. Cretic and dochmiac monometer. 

881. Cretic dimeter. 


1 Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 13. 

® Id. p. 145. 

3 Id. p. 123, 127. 

4 * Versus 874 (859) iambico finitur ex eo genere, quod apte ischi- 
orrhogicum appellari posse in elementis doctrine metrice dixi.’’ 
( Herm., ad loc.) 

> * Monuit Seidlerus hunc versum conjungi posse cum sequenti in 
unum hexametrum heroicum. At recte me monuit Hermannus, non 
solere tragicos versum illum ita nude ejusmodi numeris adjungere, 
*quales sunt qui antecedunt et sequuntur.’’ (Wunder, ad loc.) 
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886. Dochmiac dimeter.' 

887. Dochmiac monometer. 

888. Iambelegus. ° 

889. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 
890. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 
891. Adonic, with anacrusis. 





Ves. 902—910 (Leipsic ed. 925—936). 


ANTISTROPHE it. 


Eedres radas | Eueddes xpsva 

. orépesppay ap’ | ekaviceiv xixay 

poipay a | meipeot | dv | movav roid pot 

. mavvixa | cat paedovr’ * * 38 

. aveor | Eval || és | dpoppsr’ | &xO53dr’ “Arpeidais 
ovhia | cov 3abet | 

péyas dp’ qv exe | 5s dpyay xpovos 

. WHPaAT@V | pos apirroxetp 

* * * * Shap | Exeir’ | &yav | wept. | * 


* 





CONDO h ~WH = 


VERSE 

911. td pot pot 

913. to pot pot 

917. Evvavda | 

920. @ pol, dvadygrav 

921. dio | ody eOpd | nods dv | avdov 
922. Epyiv"Arp | eidav TdT yet 

$23. adr’ areipy | ot eds 

928. 7 pa KeAawaray | Ovpov Epipiceis 
929. wodvThas avnp | 

930. ye | Ag 8€ roti | paivipe | vois aye | ov 
931. wordy | yédar || & Hed | ped 


1 In the common text, verse 883 (Leips. 905) reads as follows, 
tivos wot’ ap’ tmpate yep) Svcuopos, and is an iambic trimeter. Her- 
mann, however, gives %pte for 2mpate, and makes the line consist of an 
iambic monometer hypercatalectic and iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

2 Consult 128, note 1. 

* Two syllables wanting to complete the line. Hermann reads &pa. 
Elmsley prefers &vaf. 

* Four syllables wanting at the beginning of the line. Brunck re- 
ceives into the text the supplement given by Triclinius, namel, ’AyiA- 
Aéws ; but Musgrave, with more probability, suggests xpucodérwr, 
_ which is approved of by Hermann. 
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932. tiv ré Sind | ot Baotd | As 
933. rv | dvrés “Arp | eidai. 





The scanning of these verses, from 911 to 933, corresponds, 
line for line, to that of verses 869—891. 





Vss. 1186—1140 (Leipsic ed. 1162—1 167). 
ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 

. €orat | peyaaris || epidds | ris ayar || 

. GN’ as | divacat || Tedxpé ray | dvas || 

- omedoor | Koidjy || xémérov | riv’ weir || 

QO EvO | & Apsrois || r5v det | pvAoray || 

rapor ev | pa€evr || & Kaides | et. ( Parcemiac. ) 


OT WB 0 8D 





Vss. 1158—1164 (Leipsic ed. 1185—1191). 
STROPHE if’. 

apa | véards || és wore | Aj 

et wodiMAGyKT | dv Erédv | EpiOyss 

rav & | mavoror || atév {L008 

- Sop | tooorrayv | poxdav' 

a | ray émayay | ava 

. tay | edpadq | Tpotay 

Svs | ravov dvetd | ds “EAAGvar; 


T 


15° 


TID GOR £0 19 





. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Trochaic and choriambic monometers. 
Glyconic. 

The same measure. 

The same measure. 

. The same measure. 


NS SUR tO 





Vss. 1165—1170 (Leitpsic ed. 1192—1198). 
ANTISTROPHE :f’. 
1. SPEXE | mpdrepdr || aide pa | div- 
- ai péyav 9 | rov rodtKoW | dv aday 
' A molossus here takes the place of the choriambus, and so also in 
verse 6. Compare Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 360, ed. Glasg. 
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3. Keivds dvijp | ds oriyepav' 

4, €| deigév Srey | “ENAG- 

5. ot | xotviy’Apiy* | ta 

6. adv | ot mpoyovot | movav" 

7. xeiv | ds yap émépo | év avOparois. 


Vss. 1171—1182 (Leipsic ed. 1199—1210). 


STROPHE ty. 

. Exey | ds ob || re orehavar 
. odré Baber | av Kirikay 
. veipev Epot | repwiv dpir | ety 

aw _ v uy - ~- wv wv - 
. ov | TE yAUKUY avA | @v oroBov 
. Siopdpis ovr’ | Evvixiay 
- TEpyiy tav | ely" 
. €p@Trav 
> ’ - vw _ - - 
épor | av 8 amérav OF @ pot 
. ket | at & dpépipy | ds obras 
. a | et wiktvais | Spicois 
. Teyydpevis | Kopas 
. Avypas | puijpard Tpot | as. 


el el | 
wmpreoenmnsaouP GK 





. Iambic monometer and choriambus. 
. Choriambic dimeter. 

Choriambic dimeter hypereatalectic. 
Choriambic dimeter, with anacrusis. 
. Choriambic dimeter. 

Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
. Bacchic monometer. 

. Glyconic hypercatalectic, with base. 
. The same measure, with anacrusis. 
10. The same measure. 

1]. Choriambic monometer and iambus. 
12. Pherecratic. 


© Ost ote WN = 





Vss. 1183—1194 (Leipsic ed. 1211—1222). 
ANTISTROPHE vy’. 
1. Kai mpiv | pév odv || Ewiytod 
2. Seiparis qv | pot mpoPora 
$$$ eee 
* [A choriambic answers to a trochaic monometer in the strophe. ] 
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3. kai Bédeadv | Bovpids At | as 

4. viv | 3 obras aveir | at oriyepa 
5. Saipori ris | pot ris ér’ ov 

6. répwis enéor | at; 

7. yévoipar | 

8. wy’ td | dev enter | i wovrot 

. mpd | Brgap’ GdtxdAdor | by axpay 
10. im | 6 rake Lovy | tov 

Ll. ras tepas | das 

12. mpicetm | oipév “AGG | vas. 


eo) 


Vss. 1874—1392 (Leipsic ed. 1402—1420). 
ANAPAESTIC MEASURE. 
. Gdis 7 | 89 yap || words Ex | rérarai 
» Xpovbs GAN | ot pév || KotAjy | Kaimeror || 
. XEpot ray | vere || rot 8 op | iBaror || 
. tpixod’ Gp | invpar || Aovrpav | Sciar jl 
. C208 Exi | Kaipav || pid 8 Ex | Krtoias || 
. Gvdpav | Ag || rév inao | midiov | 
. Koopov | Peper || 
. mai ov 8¢ | rarpos || y' dcdv icy | seis || 
» PidsriAr | t Otyady, || mredpas | civ Epor || 
10. rac ent | xovdit’: || ext yap | Aéppai || 
Il. cipiyy | és ava || piode | t pedav || 
12. pévis GN | aye ras, || PIASs do | ris Gvip || 
13. piot mip | eivai, || covcba | Bara || 
14. rav avdp | t rivay || rH want’ | &yebo || 
15. xovdévi | 4a AG || Svt Ovjr | Gv (Parcemiac.)' 
16. Atay | ros br Hy || rove Pav | a. (Parcemiac. ) 
17. 4 mddA | & Bpdrois || Evriv 18 | ovdcir || 
18. yavai' | rpiv dew || 8 ovdeis | paris || 


f COsy S Ut pe GO NS 


19. rav perd | dvray, || 5 ti wpaé | & (Paroemiac.) 


' ‘Hermann has edited, Kotdert y grin Aglon Ovnrav. | 
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I, Vss. 151—158., 
STROPHE d, 

"Q Abs | adve | mis hari, | ris mire | ras rdrw | xXpvaov 
. WvOdy | ds aya || das | €Bas | 
O7nBas ; | Exréra | pai P3BEp | av Ppeva, | detudari | madAdv, 
i | pte | aan | Tlaiay, 
Gppi cot | aspe | vos rt pot | @ vedr, 
- 9 wept | reAdSpe | vais o | pais madiv 
- Lavi | ceis ypeis. 
eiré pot, | & xpiict | as! réxviy | “EAridss, | apBpsré | bapa. 


NID TP © to 


= 


——._.___.. 


- Dactylic hexameter, 

- Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

- Dactylic hexameter, 

Dactylic trimeter, with anacrusis. 
Dactylic tetrameter, 

The same measure. 

- Dactylic dimeter. 

Dactylic hexameter, 


SON OR bo 


' [** Apud tragicos spe legitur ypéceos prima correpta. Primus 
hoc observavit Hermannus, quem vide, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 44. 
Exempla prebent Sophocles (Ed. T. 158, 188. Ant. 103. Euripides 
Iph. A. 1051. Iph. T. 1255. Tro. 520. 856. (ubi xptoeos in Kpéxeos 
metri causa mutavit Barnesius) Bacch. 373. Heracl. 916. Here. 
551. 396. El. 192.”"—Elmsl. Eur. Med. 618.] 


H 
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I. Vss. 159—166 


ANTISTROPHE 4. 
Ipard oé | xexdopé | vos Oia | rep Aids | GpBpor “A | dava, 
yaia | dxdv || 7° adEAP | ay || 
“Aprépty | & KUKrd | evr’ dys | pas Opdvdv | cdxded | Oaoce 
kat | oiBov é | xaBorov, | t@ 
. tpiacot & | A€EtpSp | ot mpopa | vajré pot, 
ei more | kat mporé | pas a | ras UreEp- 
Spvdpe | vas woAct 
. Hviodr | Exront | av prsya | wyparos, | edéére | Kat viv. 


D> gr go NO 


abe 





Il. Ves. 167—175. 


STROPHE 6’. 
“Q wimol, | aviipiOp || & yap | Pepe || 
mipara: | vdcet || 8€ pot | moras || ordAds, ovd | evi || 
. ppovridds | &yxés, | 
@ tis & | dEkErai, | ovre yap | Exyova 
ku | ras xOdvds | avgerat, | odré ro | xotoiv 
ip | i || oy Kapa | rav ave | xovot yi | vaixés* 
Gddov | & adv add || o mpoid | ois, anEp | edarrepor | dpvir, 
kpetroov & | patpdxe | rou mipds | Oppevov 
. Gxrav | mpds Eon || Epow | Beov.! 


tio 


OOWIAT Pw 


———— 


1. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

2. Verse resembling an iambic trimeter.® 

3. Dactylic dimeter, or Adonic. 

4. Dactylic tetrameter. 

5. Dactylic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 

6. Iambiec monometer catalectic, with dactylic tetram. 
7. Iambicmonometer acatalectic, with dactylic tetram. 
8. Dactylic tetrameter. 

9. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


eS ek ea hh eae 

‘1 We must pronounce 6¢oi as one syllable, by syneresis, in order 
that the verse may correspond with the last line of the antistrophe. 
Compare Porson, ad Orest. 393: ‘‘ Veteres Attici hanc vocem (6«d5) 
libenter in sermone contraxisse videntur; nomina enim a eds incipi- 
entia pronunciarunt, @ovyevidns, @ouxvdl5ns,’’ Se. 

2 Compare Hermann, ad Joc.: ‘‘ Versum efficiunt [sc. verba orddos, 
06d" tr] similem trimetro iambico, nisi quod quintus pes anapestus 
est. 
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II. Ves. 176—184 (Leipsic ed. 179—189). 

ANTISTROPHE ff. 

. Gv worits | avaptOp || Ss DAA | Trai || 

| vinta: | BF y%EOA || & pos | medG []BAncry | Pips | 

keiral Gv | oixrds* 

ev 3° add | xot wort | ai 7’ Ent | parepes 

ax | rav mapa | Bapidy | addd6Ev | addat 

. Adypady | Tor || dv ter | Apes Ex | iordva | xovo'w. 

. maiav | dé Adu || cf ordvd | Evod re | yapis Sp | avdAds" 

. Gv itp, | & xpicé | a bya | rép Aids, 

» 0d | wa wep || dv GAx | av. 





Vss. 185—197 (Leipsic ed, 190—202). 
STROPHE */. 
“Apia | r¥ ray || utdzpor | 
6s viv | ayadx || Ss dom | iar || 
» préyet | pe wépi || BOR | ros avr || tag | ov 
. nariog | vrov || Spapq | pa var || toat | warpae || 
Grow | pov cir’ || és pe yay 
Oidapov | ~Apdi || rpiris | 
cir’ | és rév dm | o€eviv | oppor 
» Opyxt | dv Krv || davai | 
. Tere | yap cc |] ri wwe | agp || 
10. rovr’ én’ | jpdp || Epxér | at 
Ll. rév & rav ripd | dpav' | 
12. aorpa | wav xpir || 7 vép | dv Zed || 
13. warép ind réo | POicdy Kepaive. 





Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 
Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

. Iambic trimeter acatalectic. 

. [ambic monometer and cretic. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
. Dactylic trimeter, with anacrusis. 
. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
9. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 


1 We have adopted, in this and the two succeeding verses, ths 
arrangemeut of Hermann, as given by Erfurdt, ad Joo. 


H2 


CONT OD OT OD DO 
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10. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

11. Antispastic monometer brachycatalectic. 
12. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 

13. Dochmiac dimeter [doubtful]. 


ne 


III. Ves. 198—210 (Leipsic ed. 203—215). 


ANTISTROPHE 7’. 


. Abeed | Gvag || ra TE oa | 

. xpuaoarp | Spor \| am’ ayx | Dray || 

. Berea | Geroip’ || av ada | par’ év || SareicO | at 
. apa | ya mpoo \| radevr | & ras || re wp | pdpois || 
. “Aprépi | dds avya || as fivais | 

. Avki’ Sp | €4 St|| Gooet | 

, rov | xpucbpt | rpav ré Ki | KAjoKe 

_ rad’ ex | dvi || pov yas | 

_ owam | & Baxx || ov ev | tov + 

| Maiwad | av dp || ooroA | ov 

_ mera bavat | preyovr’ 

. * * | ara || oat | weve \|" 

. et rov amore | pov Ev Geois eov" 





ne 


IV. Vss. 458—466 (Leipsic ed. 463—472). 
STROPHE &. ; 
Tis av | riv a|| Oéonie | meta | AeAgis | etme | merpa 


. appar | appar | ov rere | cavra | poivt | aict | xepotv, * 
. & | pa viv aedrd | adav 


o - vo = v= 
in | nav o8evapa | repov 


gu | ya 7084 va | par 


_ Evbmrdas | yep Ex ai || Tov énevOp | doxet || 
. mispt xai | orépdmais || 6 Atos | yevéras || 

. Bew | at 8 Gp enovr | at 

, Kapés | avanna || xjrot. 





1. Iambic monometer, with a logacedic. 
2. Spondaic dimeter, with a logacedic. 
3. Glyconic. 





errr 
A word of two syllables wanting, according to Hermann’s arrange- 


ment. 


2 


The two spondees which begin this measure are very probably 


‘semantus trochees. 
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4. The same measure. 
5. Glyconic catalectic, or Pherecratic. 
6. Anapestic dimeter. 
7. The same measure. 
8. Glyconic catalectic. 
9. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 





IV. Ves. 467—475 (Leipsic ed. 473—482). 
ANTISTROPHE 9. 

. Edapyy | € yap || rob vihd | Evrds | apri | as hav | eiod 

papa | Mapvacc | ov tiv a| dnrdv | avdpa | mavr’ ixy | 

evely, 

. por | & yap tn’ ayp | tay 

UA | av ava r avrp | a kai 

mérp | ds as tavp | os! 

pereds | pereg || 158t yp | cdar || 

ra péodp | Pada yas || axdvood | iar || 

pave | eta ra 8 ai | ct 

(avra | wépirs || rarai. 


CONAN PO WH 


V. Vss. 476—484 (Leipsic ed. 4883—497). 
STROPHE é. 

Seiva pév ovv, | Seva rapaoe | et cdpis ot | avoberas, 
ovré Sdxovvr’, | ofr’ awbpack | dvO* 5 ri AEE | GS amdpa. 
meropat | 8 édniciy, ovr | evbad’ Spay, | ovr bmice 
. tL ydp 7 | AaBdaxidais, | 7 
. 7 TLOAvBow | veikds Exeir’, | obré méipot | Oév mir? eyo’ 
» OUTE TaviV Te 
. €nabdv | mpos Srod || * * * * | 85 Bacavg * 
Ent rav | erida || pov harly ety | Odirsda 
9. AaBdaxi | Sais Ext | xovpds G35 | Adv Oavarar. 


CONTI Ori CO DO = 


]. Choriambic tetrameter. 
2. The same measure. 
3. An anapest, with a choriambic trimeter. 





' Consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 359, ed. Glasg. 
* A word is wanting here to complete the measure, and make the 
line answer to the corresponding one of the antistrophe. Hermann 


suggests xpnoduevos. 
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An anapest, with a choriambic monometer hyperrat. 
Choriambic tetrameter. 

Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic. 

Anapestic monometer and choriambic dimeter. 

The same measure. 

. Dactylic dimeter and choriambic dimeter. 


SONI Oe 


V. Vss. 485—493 (Leipsic ed. 498—511). 

ANTISTROPHE é, . 

1. GA 6 pév ody | Zeds, & 1 ~AwOAA | av Evverol, | Kat ra 

Bporav 

. €drés* Gvdp | dv 8 Sri pavr | is whedon 4 yo PEperai 

. Kpiais ovx | Eoriv Gdq | Ons" cddia | & ay cddiay 

. mapaperyy | etév avap* | add’ 

ovr’ tyay | av mpiv Bop’ | opPbv eros, | pe ppoperarv 

av xaradai | nv" 

pavépa | yup em ai || re mrépdeco" | HAGE Kopa 

. wore kat | cddis oO || 7, Bacava | & Hdvmdris 


. TO an’ | pas ppéevds | ovms7 SpAF | cet Kaxiav. 


VI. Vss. 680—636 (Leipsic ed. 649—657). 


STROPHE o7’. 
1. m6 | ov G€dq | ods ppova | cas 7’ avaé, | Atoodpai. 
2. ri cot | berets || Sar’ et | Kae || 
3. rov | obré mp | variav, | viv 1’ Ev dpx | @ péyav 
4 xaéraid | écai. || 
d. uob” oov | & xpae || cis 3 018 | a pag || € 34 | rt pis. {| 
6. rov Eviiyy pidov | pawor’ Ev atria 
7. obv apavet 5p | Gripdv Bade. 





. Cretic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 
. lambic dimeter. 

. Cretic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 
. Iambic monometer. 

Iambic trimeter. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

Dochmiac dimeter. 


SI Oh OS 
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VII. Vss. 6839—645 (Leipsic ed. 660—668), 

-«- STROPHE ¢. 

1. ob rov | navray | bédv | Oedv mpdpov adidy 

2. Emel Gbe5s, Apidos, | 5 ri wiparov 

3. Sdoipav hpova | oly et rav8 Exo. 

4. adda pe a | diopspas' 

5. ya POivoicd rpix | & 

6. cat rad’ | ef xix || ots ax | a 


7. mpocawei rois | mana | ra mpés || oper. 





1. Ischiorrhogic iambi, with dochmius. 

2. A dochmiac and cretic monometer.*% 

3. Dochmiac dimeter. 

4. Cretic dimeter. 

5. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalectic. 

6. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. | 

7. Antispast and iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 


VI. Vss. 655—661 (Leipsic ed. 678—686). 

ANTISTROPHE ov’. 

1. yo | vai ri parr | cis xdpit | ety Sdpay | rovd Eo ; 

2. pabod | oa y 7 || ris 7 | rdx7. || 

3. dd« | fois dyv | ds NOyav | HAGE, Saar | ef dE Kai 

4. rd piv | dixov. 

5. apport | ax’ air || oy ; vat | xt nat || ris Fv | Adyos 5 || 

6. arts Epoty’ aris, | yas mpdrbvotpevas, 

7. paivérat, EvO erié | v, airod péveiv. 





VI. Vss. 664—670 (Leipsie ed. 689—697). 
ANTISTROPHE ¢". : 

. & vak | ixav | pev ody | ama pdviv tobi SE 
. mapappovipoy, arbpov | ent ppdvipa 
. weavbai p av et | cé voodiCouai, 

' We have adopted Hermann’s emendation, yp’ & Svoudpws, in place 
of the common reading, pur dvoudpy, and have rejected Yuxdy, which 
the common text gives in the succeeding line. 


* The dochmius is here resolved into eight short syllables (Seidler, 
de Vers. Dochm, p. 63, seg.), and the cretic into five. 


Ch 
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4. dor’ Epav | yar pirav 

5. Ev mivois ado | ov- 

6. oav Kar’ | dpddv || odpio | as 

7. raviv 7’ edrdpm | ds et | Siivat || 5. 


VIII. Vss. 836—845 (Leipsic ed. 863-872). 


STROPHE 4%. 
ci pot | giver dep | dort || 
potpa Tay ev | vemrrov ayver | av AOyav 
- &py | ay re ravrav, | dv vop | ot mpo {| xewrat | 
. GWinddes, | odpavi | av di 
aidépa | réxva || Oévr | és av | “Oddy || ds 
nat | np povds ov | Se viv 
6va | ra picis ay | Epav 
. Erixr | €v, ov || de 
. piv wore ha | OG Karaxoip | aoet 
. peyis ev rob | rois béds | oud | yipaok | 


SOMONAPUP WOH 


— 





. Iambic dimeter and trochaic dimeter. 

. Epitritic dimeter and cretic monometer. 

. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 
dimeter brachycatalectic. ' 

. First pwon, dactyl and trochee. 

Two iambic monometers hypercatalectic. 

. Glyconic. 

. The same measure. 

. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter, with a spondee. 

Tonic a minore and logacedic, with spondaic ending. 


SOONATR WH 


~~ 


VIII. Vss. 846—855 (Leipsic ed. 873—882). 
ANTISTROPHE 4. 
1. dBpis | Pired || et rd | pawvov 
2. wBpis et rOdA | dv tréeprrjod | 7 parav 
3. 4 | pi wixatpa | pide | cdpep | dvra 
4. dxporaroy | etoavaB | ao’ és 


' (Rather iambic trimeter catalectic. } 
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arb75 | pov & || pow | oer ets | avaye || av 

. &6 | ob 758i xp7A | oin@ 

xen | rat’ rd Kadas | 3 Exar 

« OAL | mahaio p || @ 

- pymrdre Av | cai esr ai | rovpat. 

10. Gedy ob ARE | & wore | mpdora | Trav ivy | av. 


NSE 


IX. Vss. 856—868 (Leipsic ed. 883—896). 


STROPHE @. 


puoss 
eo 


et 8¢ | ris umep || Sara | xepow {| 
. 7 AOy | @ mop || ever | ai, 
. Six | as aPsB | Fros, | ovdE | 
. Saipor | av €6 || 7 atB | av, 
kax | a viv EX | otrd | porpa, 
ddomoTp | ov xap || wy xrid | as, 
et | pi rd Képbis | Kepday | et dix | aids, 
. kat | radv doénray | epterat, 
a) | rav Gbixrav | e€@ | rat par | ator. | 
10. ris eri | wor’ | roid" av | jp Ovp || ob BeA—F 
Ll. épéérat ix | as apiver ; 
12. ef yap at rot | aidé mpakeis | ripitai, 
13. ri | det pe xp | cde; 


Oram 60 bo 


See S 





. 


Trochaic dimeter. 

Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Logacedic, with anacrusis. 

. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

Logacedic, with anacrusis. 

. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 
dimeter brachycatalectic. 

Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and cretic. 

Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 
dimeter brachycatalectic. 

10. Iambic monometer and trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

ll. Epitritic dimeter. 

12. Epitritic dimeter, with cretic. 

13. Adonic, with anacrusis. 

H 3 


bo 


OC NIH ob oo 
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IX. Ves. 869—881 (Leipsic ed. 897—910). 


X. 


ell coeael 
ROD DNIHMeP De 


myo bo 


Cony cp &r 


ANTISTROPHE @. 


. ove Ex | Urdv G|| Otxrdy | ctpi || 
. yas en’ | SpPar || dv o€B | av, 
. 008": | és rov~A | Baiot | vady 


oude | rav~OX || dpi | ay, 


. et | pa rade | xetpo | Setxra 
. mactv | Gppo || vet Bpor | ois. 


GAN’ | & Kparivar | etrép | dp’ ax | oveis, 


. Zed, | wavr avacoar | pA Aab7 
#?) 


a - we = - vw ww Ltd - - . 
oé, | ray ré cay a | Oavardy | atev | apyav. 


. Pbivorr | & yap || Aat | od war || aia | ra 
. Oeghar’ efat | povotv 73), 

. Kovdapou ti | pais’ AmdAAOv | euparijs 

. €p | pet d¢ ra | Oeia. 





Vss. 1057—1067 (Leipsic ed. 1086—1097). 


STROPHE {. 


. eintp eyo | pavris | etpi|| 
. kai kara yop | iv pis, | \ 


ob rév~OA | dprov, am | eipay, 
& Kidaipay, | ov écet 


. trav aip | tov || mavoeAjvor, 


pn ov o€ yé | Kat marpi | ray | Ovdtros ' 


. kai Tpopav Kat | pirép’ avgewv 

. Kat xopeved@ | at mpos Hpov 

. &s Ent | npa pep | dv- 

. Ta roils | Epors || TUpavy | ots. 

. i | aie | doipe, | cot de | ravr’ dp | éor’ et | 7. 





Choriambic monometer and trochaic monometer. 


\ Epitritic monometer and dactylic tetrameter. 


Epitritic monometer and cretic. 


. Iambic monometer and epitrite. 
. Dactylic tetrameter. 

. Epitritic dimeter. 

. The same measure. 


1 [wh of must be scanned as one syllable. ] 
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9. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
10. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


1]. Logacedic, with anacrusis and catalectic syllable. 


X. Vss. 1068—1078 (Leipsic ed, 1098—1109). 
ANTISTROPHE [. 

. Tis o€, Texvor, | Tis o E | rikré || 

. TOY paKpaloy | ov apa, | 

. Hlavis dp | éooiBa | ra rot 

mpoomedaabeio’, | 7 o€ ye 

tis Gvyarip, Adkiod ; ro! 

yap mraxés | aypdvs | pot mac | at pirat 

. «0 & KvaAna | vas avaccav 

. «0 5 Baxxei | os O&6s vai- 

. av Em axp | av dpe | ar, 

eipiy | a 8€ || ar Ex | rov 

» Nuph | av“EXi | xdsid | ay ais | mrciord | cdprait | « 


SCOBNSTRWNe 


— 
— 


XI. Vss. 1155—1165 (Leipsic ed. 1186—1195). 
_s- STROPHE id. 

I | & yevéat | Bpdrav, 

os & | pas tod cai | 7d pA- 

dev (om | ods Evdpidp | o 

ris | yap, tis dvip | mdéov 

ras ev | daipodvias | Pépet 

. roe | ovriv dody | dicey 

. kai 86£ | avr’ drbedt | vat; 

. to adv | rot wapaderyp’ | Exar 

. tov coy | Saipiva, tov | cor, d 

. Thapov | Ovdindda, | Bpdrav 

. ob | d€vd paxapit | o.° 


= SOG ob we 


aed aed 





1. Glyconic. ' 


2. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 
3. Pherecratic. — 


' The choriambus in this line answers to the iambic syzygy in the 
corresponding verse of the chorus. Compare Hermann, Elem. Dooctr. 
Metr. p. 160, ed. Lips.—Jd. Epit. p. 160. 

? [Hermann reads oddév sacegite.| 
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4, Glyconic. 

5. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 

6. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 

7. Pherecratic. 

8. Glyconic, with an iambus in the base, 

9. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 
10. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 
11. Pherecratic. ' 


XI. Vss. 1166—1176 (Leipsic ed. 1196—1208). 
ANTISTROPHE d, 

. 60 | ris Kad” Urép | Boday 

. tofev | ods Expat | ods rod 

mavt’ ev | daipivis odB | od, 

© | Zed, xara pev | pbicas 

rav yapyy | avixd mapé | evar 

xenope@ | Sov? Oavdrar | 8’ ua 

. xopa | ripyds aveor | as" 

e& od | kai Bactreds | Kader 

éuds, | Kat ra peéyior | Eri- 

10. padbns, | rats péyadato | wv ev 

1. © | Batoty avace | av. 


~~ 


CO DNA oh Whe 


XII. Vss. 1177—1186 (Letpsic ed. 1204—1212). 


STROPHE tf’. 


1, ravi | & axoi || ew, | ris GOA | ia || repos ; | 
2. ris év | ovoid || tw, | risa | rats ayp | tats 
3. Evvoi | xis GAA || aya | Biod ; | 

4, ia Krewor | O17 | mov Kap || a, 

B. § pty | ae Mn | fo 

6. avrés | Apxéc || Ev 

7. maidt | xat warp || ¢ 

8. Oaraph | rdA@ || rece, 

9. nas wire, | tds TOP | ai warp | dato’ | 


10. ardxés | héepetv, || radas, | 


Ll. oiy’ edivac6y | cay és | rocdv || 8€ ; 





' The first syllable of the choriambus is resolved into two short. 

? (Hermann proposes éxpdrnoas eis or éxpdérnoe tov: on the metre 
he remarks : ‘* Glyconeus, qualis hic est, rotedoas éxpdrnoas Tov, voce 
monosyllaba in spondeo terminatus, inauditus est Grecis, nullaque 
machina defendi potest: nec qui hunc versum tuendum susceperat, 
Seidlerus ad Eurip. El. 122. ullam simile exemplum attulit.’’] 
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Iambic monometer hypercat. and dimeter brach. 
Iambic monom. hypercat. and ischiorrhogic iambi. 
Iambic dimeter. 

Antispastic monom. and trochaic monom. hypercat. 
Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. The same measure. 

The same measure. 

Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

Logacedic.. 

Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

Antispastic monom. and iambic monom. hypercat, 


me SS SSN Sa Sum OO PS 


bet pee 


XII. Vss. 1188—1198 (Leipsic ed. 1213—1222), 


ANTISTROPHE if’. 


1. eqedp | € 0 a || xv | & ravd" | dpav || xpsvis" [ 
2. Atxa | Sixal || et | yapov & | yapdr || waraz, |! 
3. réxvotvr | & kat || réxvou | pévor. || 
4. io, Aai | etov | réxvoy || ¥2 
5. «ibe | o°, «tbe | * 
6. pardr | €id6 || par. 
7. ddpdp | ai yap || ds 
8. mépiard | tax || tar | 
9. Ex oropa | rav, 75 | 8 SpOdv | etreiy | 
10. avénvet | ot 7 Ex || veOEr | 
Ll. Kai Karéxoipio | & rod | pov dup | a. 


XIII. Vss, 1272—1282 ( Leipste ed. 1297—1306). 
ANAPASTICS. 
]. & dev | dv Wew || rads av | Opadrois, || 
2. @ deiv | Stara || wavrav | do’ eye || 
3. mpocéxipo’ | 787° || ris o’, & | Trapay, || 
4, mpoceBy | pavia; || ris 6 mi | dioas || 
5. peitova | daipayr || rov pa | xiorar || 
6. mpos o7 | ddc8ai || p5vi potp | a; (Paroemiac.) 
7. ped ped | dverar’. || GAN odd? | Eider || 
8. divapat | a’, €G€dayv || TIAN avEép | EoGai, || 
9. mara wd | O&cai, || wOAAG 8 AOp | Hoar || 
10. rotav | ppixiy || mapexets | pot. (Parcemiac.) 





a 


1 We have adopted Hermann’s reading in this and the corresponding 
live of the strophe. | 
2 (Hermann’s reading is, Aalee réxvov : Erfurdt’s, Aatewy & Téxvov- 
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XIV. Vss. 1283—1287 (Leipsic ed. 1807—1311). 
ANAPASTICS. 
1. ai at, | ai at, || ; 
2. hei, ped | diara |} vs Eya* | rot yas || 
B. epduat | rhauair sl nd pot | $4504 | 
4, diaméré | rai ras || aid | Pdpadjy; || ' 
5. to Saipdv, | tv’ e€pdrov.* 





XV. Ves. 1290—1298 (Leipsic ed. 1818—1316). 


STROPHE ty. 


e 


1. id | oxdrod || § 

2. vids Epdv awdrporov | ExtmdrdpEvov aparor * 
3. adaparoy ré xat | Sicovpioror dv. 
4 


. oipor. | > 





1, Iambic monometer. 
2. Dochmiac dimeter. 
3. The same measure. 
4. Extra metrum. 





XV. Ves. 1297—1300 (Leipsic ed. 1821—1324). 


ANTISTROPHE 17. 
1. ia | Pirés || 
2. ot pév Epis eximddos | Eri povipds Ext yap 
3. vropeveis pe rov | rUpAoy KHdevor. 


4. ped hei. | 


' A proceleusmaticus in the first place. On the admissibility of 
this foot into anapestic measure, consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. 
Metr. p. 243, ed. Glasg. 

* We have adopted Hermann’s arrangement. ‘‘ Ex mea descrip 
tione versus ultimus constat duobus dochmiacis, quo genere versuum 
psp clauduntur systemata, iisque preemisso proceleusmatico.’’ Herm 

0c. 


3 With regard to the iambic monometer preceding the dochmiac 
measure, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 116, seq. 


; q 
* Respecting the resolution of the dochmius into eight short sylla- 
dles, consult Seidler, de V. D. p. 63. 


5 Regarded by some as a semantus trochee. 


4 
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XVI. Vos. 1805—1310 (Leipsic ed. 1829—1334). 


STROPHE 1d. 
1. “Araddav rad? Fv | “Arad | dv, d | Hiroz | 
Q. 5 Kida | rad’ Epa | reddy | Kara rad’ tpa raed | 
3. Enaio | = 8 ai || rSxetp | viv ob || ris, arr’ | eye || rrapar | 
4. ri yap det p’ Spar, | 
5. oro | y Spar || Tt BA | dv Fv |] Weiy | yAdKd. | 
6 


. qv rad’, | Smads || wep xat | ot His. || 





1. Dochmiac monometer.and ischiorrhogic iambi. 
2. Ischiorrhogic iambi and dochmiac monometer. 
3. Iambic trimeter and semantus trochee. 

4. Dochmiac monometer. 

5. Iambic trimeter. 

6. Iambic dimeter. 





XVII. Vss. 1811—1317 (Leipsic ed, 1837—1348). 
STROPHE (é. 

. ti | dar’ Epor | Brerrov 7 | 

. orépkriv | 4 poo || Fybp | ov 

ér ar’ | dxov || ew | 78dv ] a, Pir || ov; 

. Gmayer Exromidy | dri raxiora pe, 

Gmayér & pirot | rov SAEOpov pe yay, 

. Tov Kariparovaréy, | eri dé kat Oéois 


ExOpirardv Bporar. | 


So wm ON 





Cretic dimeter, with anacrusis. ! 

. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

Iambic monom. hyperc. and trochaic mon. hypere. 
Dochmiac dimeter. ” 

. The same measure. 

The same measure.? 

. Dochmiac monometer. 


; tor 


“IO St me OO 


| Seidler, de Versibus Dochmiacis, p- 144. 

* Ibid, p. 58. 

3’ Compare Hermann, ad loc. [‘‘ Scripsi, ef 71s 58 xa) Geois. Versus 
ex duchmio est et iambico ischiorrhogico compositus.’’-—Herm. Com- 
pare the antistrophe. ] 
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XVI. Vss. 1820—1325 (Leipsic ed. 1349—1354). 
ANTISTROPHE 13, 
. doi’ Goris iv, | ds Gm’ ayp | tas | wedas | 
vopadds | eminod | ias | EdGBE pw’ Gd rE povod | 
. Epp | rd Kav || Evade | Ev, ov8 |] ev eis | yap || tpacoar. | 
. Tore yap av bivar, | 
. obk Hv | Piror || civ oF8" | Epor|| rdcdvd" | aos. || 
. Oedovr | U xa || potrodr’ | av qr. 


D> ot he 


XVII. Ves. 1326—1332 (Letpsic ed. 1857—1363). 
ANTISTROPHE (€, 

otk | ov marpis | y av hivevs 

. HAGdy | ovdE || vipdi | os 

. Bpodrois | exdq || Ojv | dv € | Hiv Gr || a, 

viv 8 &6éds per cip’, | dvociay 8€ mais, 

. Spoyerns 8 ad’ adv | airds piv radas. 

. OE Tt mpeaBirEepor | EDs KaiKod KiiKdv 

. TOUT EAGy’ Oidirous. 


NID rh Co bo 


XVIII. Vss. 1490-—1496 (Leipsic ed. 1524—1530). 


TROCHAIC TETRAMETERS CATALECTIC. 


1. & marp | ds OB || Fs Ev | oFKot || Actoer’, | O18i || wots 58 
ey ; 
2. ds raé | Krew aly || typar’ | 793, || kat xpar | tors || Fv av | 


"P > 
boris {od HA || @ wOA | trav || Kat rvy | ais x || (Béx | oy, 
. eis ba | dv KAW || dva | Setvijs || cdppdp | as Ed |] HAT | Ger. 
. Garé | OvArov || dvr’, E | Ketvay || rHv TEA | edrai || av i | civ 
. Hep | av em || toxdm | ovvra, || wider | odAPig || ety, mpiv | ay 
. Téppa | rov Bi || ot wep | dog, || wader | Ayer || dv wad | av. 


“IO Or Co 


THE END. 
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